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The  selling  power  that  mokes  the  newspaper  the 
Medium  on  which  retailers  rely  to  get  the  store 
traffic  they  need  to  meet  today's  competition  is  the 
some  selling  power  that  can  keep  them  interested 
in  your  brand. 

Retailers  stock  and  push  the  brands  their  cus¬ 
tomers  want  to  buy.  More  than  any  other  medium, 
the  newspaper  gives  people  buying  ideas.  And,  as 
Chicago's  most  dynamic  newspaper,  the  Tribune  is 
bought,  read  and  bought  from  by  hundreds  of 


thousands  more  families  than  are  reached  by  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 

Manufacturers,  retailers  and  want  advertisers 
depend  primarily  on  the  Tribune  as  Chicago's  most 
effective  advertising  medium. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  diKuss 
with  you  a  plan  by  which  you  con  build  a  consumer 
franchise  for  your  brand  among  Tribune  readers 
that  will  give  you  greater  sales  and  a  stronger 
market  position.  Why  not  ask. him  to  call? 


Your  health  will  be  better  since  doctors  can  now  use 

the  voice  of  the  atom 


Doctors  have  long  wanted  to  learn  more  about  the 
human  bloodstream  — how  it  supplies  nourishment  .  .  . 
defends  against  disease  .  .  .  becomes  diseased,  itself. 

THAT  WISH  IS  REALITY  today,  because  atomic  energy 
has  given  a  voice  to  certain  of  nature’s  elements.  When 
these  elements  are  exposed  to  the  powerful  radiation  of 
splitting  atoms,  thev  become  radioactive,  themselves, 
and  are  called  radioisotopes.  The  radiation  they  give 
off  can  he  detected  and  heard  with  special  instruments. 

Now  doctors  introduce  isotopes  of  iodine,  iron, 
sodium,  or  other  elements  into  the  bloodstream.  Their 
course  can  then  be  followed  to  determine  the  location 
and  nature  of  the  trouble.  Isotopes  are  also  becoming 
increasingly  important  in  actually  treating  ailments. 

ISOTOPES  are  being  used  in  similar  fashion  by  indus- 
trv  and  agriculture  to  analyze  materials,  measure  wear. 


control  processes,  and  to  help  answer  mxsteries  of  how 
plants  absorb  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  how  it 
affects  their  growth  and  health. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  UNION  CARBIDE  operate,  under 
(Government  contract,  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
torv.  the  Nation’s  chief  source  of  radioisotopes,  as  well 
as  the  huge  atomic  materials  plants  at  Oak  Ridge  and 
Paducah. 

FREE:  Learn  how  Alloys,  Carboss.  Gases,  Chemicals, 
and  Plastics  improve  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  for 
"''Product  and  Processes'"  booklet  E. 

Union  Carbide 

AX/J  CA/^BOX  CORPOBATIOX 

30  K\ST  42ND  STREET  0133  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
In  Canada:  UNION  CARBIDE  CANADA  Limited 


- UCC's  Trade-marked  Products  include - - — - 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Evereadv  Flashlights  and  Batteries  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene 
Dynel  Textile  Fibers  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  Haynes  STELLITE  Alloys  UNION  Carbide  Linde  Oxygen 

Linde  Silicones  Bakelite.  Vinylite.  and  Krene  Plastics  National  Carbons  ACHESON  Electrodes  Pyrofax  Gas 


Annie  and  Fannie 


(,1!  KATE  MURTAH 


..  j  Mn'f  look  Hfc*  «***'"*  ‘’'* 

“And  it  d»dn  I  to®** 

Annie  and  F^nie 


•  -  f  thought  yo** 

.  .  #or  a  minute  *  tno  g 

“Good  Aou  Gardner. 


LAUGH-LOADED  FOR  LADIES- 


a  refreshingly  different  panel, 
starring  two  "glamor  gals" 

(spelled  with  a  6-pt.  "g")  .... 

Annie  and  Fannie  may  be  ludicrous 
but  they're  lovable  ....  the  kids'll 
howl  and  Pop  will  chuckle — but, 
most  of  all,  they'll  mean  MORE 
MIRTH  FOR  MOTHER!  Just  ask  her! 

6  a  week  —  2-col.  size 

starting  July  4 


(So  Caption) 


Phone,  wire  or  write  immediately'. 
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lAJliat  Our  /^eaderd 


$ymbe/ie  of  Syracuso't  tuporfor  trantportation  facilities  is  the  $1  billion  { 
dollar  New  York  Slate  Thruway,  longest  expressway  in  America,  and  i 
major  link  in  the  Cast-West  highway  network.  At  Syracuse,  crossroads 
of  the  Cast,  the  Thruway  meets  U.  S.  Route  1 1,  New  Orleans  to  Canada. 


wP  25%  SINCE  1940!  .  .  .  Metropolitan  Syra¬ 
cuse  alone  has  370,700  population  —  average; 
family  income  of  $5,697.  Syracuse  is  the  solid 
core  of  the  15-county  Central  New  York  market, 
where  1,354,200  people  spend  over  $1.9  billion 
annually. 

There's  just  one  sore  way  to  sell  this  big,  boom¬ 
ing  market  —  one  of  the  greatest  Test  Markets 
of  Americal  The  223,103  daily  circulation  of 
the  Syracuse  Newspapers  is  the  most  powerful, 
most  economical  selling  Influence  in  this  Heart¬ 
land  of  New  York  State. 


*Canon  35"  Misused  “fson  or  incendiarism, 

_  T,  by  the  use  of  common  and 

To  THE  Editor:  That  head  easily-procured  articles, 
on  Page  13  worries  me:  “Can-  How  ofteh  does  one  see  a 
on  35^  Contempt  Convictions  newspaper  headline  to  the  ef- 
Stand.”  .  1  ^®ct,  “Crime  Doesn’t  Pay”,  tell- 

I  can’t  find  any  justification  crooks  working  for  hours 

for  it  in  the  story,  or,  for  that  ^  open  a  safe,  only  to  find  it 
matter,  in  the’  case.  empty,  or  they  find  therein 

It  is  true  that  the  Press  at-  Qniy  a  few  cents  in  change.  It’s 
torneys  argued  against  Canon  a  psychologically  reprehensible 
35,  and,  intentionally  or  other-  headline,  because  the  old  adage, 
wise,  created  the  impression  “Crime  Doesn’t  Pay”  means 
that  these  men  were  convicted  not  the  amount  of  money  or 
for  violating  a  judicial  policy  other  loot,  but  “morally”  it 
converted  improperly  into  law.  doesn’t  pay.  But  to  that  wrong- 
But  were  they?  My  under-  thinking  headline,  crime  DOES 
standing  is  that  they  were  pay  when  the  stolen  goods 
sentenced  for  contempt,  and  are  substantial! 
that  the  contempt  consisted  of  Another  of  my  personal 
taking  a  picture  in  the  court-  peeves  against  the  press  is  its 
room  after  the  judge  specific-  obsession  in  including  in  news 
ally  enjoined  them  not  to  take  articles  anent  crime'  the  patois 
pictures.  and  vicious  patter  of  the  crooks 

I  think  the  headline,  if  I  am  and  scalawags  infesting  our 
right  about  it,  is  damaging.  It  highways  and  byways.  The  list 
creates  the  impression  that  of  toughy  terms  would  surely 
Canon  35  has  been  held  to  be  j-ya  ^o  hundreds  —  mugging, 
law,  by  a  high  court.  I  don’t  gun-moll,  gat,  casing, 

believe  Canon  35  would  be  con-  ^  >in\ 

strued  as  law,  if  it  were  the 
!  prime  issue.  I  hope  not.  But  in 
any  case,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  / 

!  largely  irrele'vant  here.  Maybe  /  II 

the  judge  forbade  pictures  he-  _ ^wLOrL  *^^CLk€6 

cause  of  Canon  35 ;  but  re- 

gardless  of  his  motivation,  the  Woman"s  Page: 

offense  was  disregard  of  his  i  j-  ,  ,  t 

j  T  iu-  1  one  huge  ladies  lunch- 

■  James  S.  Pope 

„ — Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star- 
.  Executive  Editor,  News. 

'  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  o 

Journal  and  Times. 


“At  one  huge  ladies’  lunch¬ 
eon,  Mrs.  Blank  was  toasted." 
— Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star- 
News. 


*  *  *  “It’s  a  big  tray  full  of  delica* 

(We  believe  that  “Canon  35”  cie’s  like  hot  chi-chi  beans,  blu* 
is  synonymous  with  courtroom  crab  claws  and  baked  him."— 
pictures  for  headline  purposes  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 
in  E  &  P.  However,  its  use  'will  ^ 

be  restricted  hereafter  since  _ •  ,  .  . 

„  „  1  J  •  1.  The  service  was  concluded 

Mr.  Pope  makes  a  good  point  ...  ,,, 

a  son  ‘My  Task,’  by  Mis! 


“Brown  meat  well  in  hot  I 


“Janet  Blair  starred  in  sill 


Tbt  HEUTUND 
ol 

NEW  YOIK  STATE 


CIRCUUTION;  Combined  Diily  223,103 
Sunday  Herald-American  221,954 
Sunday  Post-Standard  101,254 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HER&ID  JOURNAL  A  HER  AID  AMERICAN 

Evening  Sundiy 

THE  POST  STANDARD 

Horning  &  Sundiy 


Represented  by  HOLONEY,  RE6AN  4  SCHMITT 


I  that  it  can  lead  to  misunder-  /.  ’..J'  «  . 

i  standing  .  .  .  ED.)  fetgra^  ^  ^ 

j  Primers  of  Crime  • 

To  THE  Editor:  An  instance  ^  .  v.. 

,  .  ‘  Brown  meat  well  in  hot 

of  a  newspaper  serving  as  an  ^ 

.,  .  .  i.v.  i.  e  n  hat.  — Portland  Oregonian. 

aid  to  crime  'W’as  that  of  a  Penn- 

sylvania  paper  printing  on  its  • 

!  front  page  the  picture  and  de-  “Janet  Blair  starred  in  *11 
i  tailed  description  of  a  “zip  gun”,  her  porky  vivaciousness."  — 
a  home-made  contraption  that  Charleston  (W.  \&.)  Dail^i 

could  explode  a  heavy-calibre  Mail, 

■  cartridge.  • 

1  The  same  newspaper  recently  ,  , 

printed  on  its  front  page  the  The  Apple  Blossom  Festivt 
detailed  description,  with  pic-  'was  touched  off  with  the  cro*' 
i  tures,  of  how  a  person  with  ing  of  a  queen.” — Buffalo  (N- 
j  evil  intention  can  resort  to  the  Y.)  Courier-Express. 
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The  Great  ^ 
American  Weekfy  Famify 
will  spend  it  in '55... 

That's  ENTHUSIASM! 


BUYIMG,  PREPARING  AND 
SERVING  tasteful  as  well  as  sat¬ 
isfying  meals,  in  wide  variety,  has 
berame  a  prime  enthusiasm  of  the 
Great  American  Weekly  Family. 


FRESH.  CANNED  OR  FROZEN,  more  FOOD  FOR  PLEASURE  as  well  as  for  THATS  WHY  the  American  Weekly  lea- 
kinds  of  food  than  ever  before  will  this  year  need  reflects  higher  American  Weekly  family  tures  more  information  about  food  than  any 

find  their  way  to  the  tables  of  nearly  ten  income,  increased  knowledge  of  nutrition  other  Sunday  magazine.  We  meet  family 

million  American  Weekly  families,  whose  and  a  growing  desire  for  the  better  things  enthusiasms  and  families  buy  products  shown 

median  weekly  food  expenditure  is  28  dollars,  in  life  that  is  satisfied  in  food  stores  daily.  in  our  pages.  Shouldn't  yours  be  there? 


AMT  AtDIN't  "DIRHKR  IR  NAkf  AR  HOUR*'.  APRIL  17  MARCH  •.**.  .  .  WOR 


MAT  R.  TRT  f 


ALOtM't.  ROUPS  ARO  SALAM** 


ALBANY  TIMES-UNION  •  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  •  BOSTON  ADVERTISER  •  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS  •  CHICAGO  AMERICAN  •  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  •  CORPUS  CHRISTI  CALLER  TIMES  •  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  •  DETROIT  TIMES  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA., 
HERALD-ADVERTISER  •  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL  •  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  •  MIAMI  HERALD  •  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  •  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM  •  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
•PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  •  PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  •  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  •  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  •  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  •  SEAHLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  •  SYRACUSE  HERALtMMERICAN  •  WASHINGTON  POST  &  TIMES-HERALD  •  WICHITA  BEACON 
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THE  AMBRICAN  WEEKLY,  63  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y.  •  ATLANTA  .  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVEUND  •  DHROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


AND  WE  COVER  THE  HEART  OF  THE  FOOD  MARKET 

Just  compare  the  effectiveness  of  the  American  Weekly  with  that 
of  other  national  magazines  in  covering  the  heart  of  the  food 
market,  i.e.  35 1  counties  doing  80.7%  of  all  supermarket  sales,  doing 
approximately  $24.4  billion  of  retail  grocery  store  sales.* 

THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  reaches  8.389.699  families 
Life  PLUS  Saturday  Evening  Post . . .  7,236,602  families 
Woman’s  Day  PLUS  Family  Circle  . . .  5,503.234  families 


DOLLARS  SPENT  IN  THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  WORK 


HARDEST  WHERE  BUSINESS  IS  BIGGEST  — AND  BEST 


★  ★  ★ 


Be  sure  you  include  j  (J  Erwin^s  ^ 
these  ^lippin^S  l^otumn 


^  ^  you 


Important 

TEXAS 

Markets 


in  Schedules 
That  Hove 
to  SELL! 

WACO 

Pop.  107,000  .  .  .  Texas 
latest  to  top  100,000  .  .  . 
Industry,  military  agricul¬ 
ture  ...  in  balance  .  .  . 
ready  to  buy! 

AUSTIN 

Busy,  stabilized  income.  .  . 
State  Capitol  with  sturdy 
University,  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  payrolls  .  .  .  selling  op¬ 
portunities  a-plenty! 

Port  Arthur 

Petroleum,  Chemical  and 
Shipping  Industries  com¬ 
bine  to  provide  highest 
average  income  in  Texas 
. . .  come  and  get  it! 


WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
AND  TIMES-HERALD 

AUSTIN  AMERICAN- 

STATESMAN 

—  •  — 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

Represented  Nationally  by 

Burke,  Kuipers, 

&  Mahoney,  Inc. 


I’ve  been  up  all  night — looking  for  you. 

Oh  now,  don’t  let  this  fresh  face  fool  you.  I’m  only  1,440 
minutes  old,  but  I’m  the  product  of  a  million  manhours. 

Invite  me  in  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  my  race  with  the 
clock.  And  the  world. 

I’ve  just  come  back  from  London  with  a  report  on  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  I  talked  with  Eden  and  the  Empire.  I  saw 
history  happen. 

Then  over  to  Moscow  and  New  Delhi  and  Peiping  to  see 
what’s  doing  there.  Molotov  and  Nehru  and  Chiang  gave  me 
messages  for  you.  Picked  up  some  stories  out  in  Hollywood  I 
thought  you’d  be  interested  in.  Had  a  rough  time  in  a  Rockie 
Mountain  blizzard  and  a  North  Carolina  forest  fire,  but  I  knew 
you’d  want  to  know  about  them. 

Got  a  new  clue  in  a  Detroit  murder  and  a  new  arrival  at 
the  local  hospital.  There’s  a  man  in  the  county  jail — I  found 
out  why  he’s  there.  A  prominent  citizen  is  dead — I’ll  tell  you 
about  his  life.  Your  neighbor’s  girl  is  getting  married — I’ll  tell 
you  where  and  when. 

I’ll  give  you  an  inside  story  from  Washington  and  the 
results  of  elections  in  three  Western  states.  I’ve  been  everywhere 
you’d  like  me  to  be — a  fashion  salon  in  Paris,  a  prize  fight 
in  New  York,  a  Las  Vegas  nightclub,  a  scientist’s  laboratory — 
all  because  you  sent  me  there. 

I  can  show  you  a  new  and  appetizing  dish,  a  guided  mis¬ 
sile,  the  stars  of  a  new  play,  a  movie,  a  symphony  or  a  ballet. 
Or  tell  you  what  you’ll  see  on  television  and  what  you’ll  find 
between  the  covers  of  a  new  best  seller. 

I  carry  a  gut-tightening  picture  of  a  mangled  body  in  a 
crumpled  automobile  taken  not  too  far  from  your  neighborhood. 

I  can  take  you  where  wars  are  being  fought,  and  point  out 
where  new  ones  are  likely  to  erupt.  I  bring  you  unforgettable 
visions  of  an  atomic  blast,  a  grief-stricken  mother,  and  a  lost 

three-year-old  boy  licking  an  ice  cream  cone  in  a  police  station. 

«  *  « 

In  words  and  pictures,  I  can  make  you  smile,  or  cry, 
become  angry  or  pensive.  I  can  startle  you,  arouse  your  curi¬ 
osity,  settle  a  fear  or  a  doubt. 

I  draw  you  cartoons  that  expose  foibles,  adventure  and 
comic  strips  that  divert  you  for  a  moment.  I  try  to  slap  down 
the  oppressor  .  .  .  protect  the  innocent  .  .  .  defend  the  weak 
.  .  .  destroy  false  idols. 

If  you’re  in  a  buying  mood,  I  show  you  merchandise,  and 
tell  you  where  to  get  it  at  a  bargain.  I  tell  you  about  a  product 
you  want  in  crisp  clear  pictures  and  descriptive  words. 

I  know  about  the  weather  and  the  stock  market.  I  try  to 
interest  you  in  hobbies  and  help  you  solve  emotional  problems. 
I  give  you  statistics  and  forecasts. 

I  HAVE  OPINIONS  TOO — although  1  let  you  know  they’re 
mine.  And  if  you  disagree,  I  show  you  and  your  neighbors  your 
own  thoughts  in  print. 

I  travel  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  world,  sowing 
and  reaping  the  thoughts  of  men — recording  the  heartbeats  of 
nations.  I  reflect  your  hopes,  fears  and  dreams.  I  report  your 
stumblings  and  your  occasional  slips  on  the  ladder  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  I  also  report  your  success  and  good  deeds.  But  always 
I  try  to  be  impartial,  fair. 

I  offer  you  knowledge,  and  all  I  ask  in  return  is  a  moment 
of  your  day. 

I  am  your  friend  of  a  million  faces — always  new,  ever 
changing.  I  soothe  the  seeking  mind.  I  try  to  be  unobstrusive, 
yet  ever  present — everywhere. 

I  help  you  to  escape  the  world  or  discover  it. 

I  am  your  newspaper. 

— George  Lawless,  Columnist, 
CharleMton  (W.Va.)  Gazette. 


*  want  is 

*  right  in 

altoona- 

Whether  you’re  selling  everydav 
necessities  or  higher  price  dur¬ 
ables,  income  distribution  ia 
Metropolitan  Altoona  gives  yoi 
a  husky  plus. 

In  the  “up  to  f 4,000’’  income 
group,  there  are  66%  of  the 
area’s  consumer  spending  units, 
with  41.5%  of  the  income. 

In  the  f 2,500  to  f7,000  bracket 
there  are  58.2%  of  the  units, 
with  64.9%  of  the  income. 

And  if  your  product  is  an  auto- 
Mobile,  television  set,  refrigera¬ 
tor  or  washer.  Metropolitan  Al¬ 
toona  presents  a  “can’t  miss" 
sales  target — with  34%  of  the 
spending  units  in  the  “f4,000 
and  up”  group,  holding  58.5% 
of  the  buying  power. 

Altoona  market  pays  o£F  lot,  „ 
advertisers.  They  recognize  this 
with  record  linage  in  the  Al¬ 
toona  Mirror — millions  more 
lines  than  many  bigger  metro¬ 
politan  papers. 

Get  Extra  Selling 
Power  with 

color.... 

Intensify  your  marketing  ef¬ 
forts,  produce  outstanding  sale 
results.  Use  the  combinatioi 
you  want:  Black  plus  1  color 
or  black  plus  2  colors.  Cd 
extra  sales  at  low  cost. 


Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  Onlf 


1  Evening  Newspaper 
I  RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Adv.  Mgr. 

Q  r  1  ^  Coverage  of  all  Homi 
j  Ou.  1 7®  j„  (jjty  2one  I 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Number  1  Market 
in  the  Southeast 


From  SRDS  "Consumer  Markets"  for  1955: 


Metropolitan  Population 

Corporate  City  Population 

1.  NEW  ORLEANS . 

.  786,000 

1.  NEW  ORLEANS  . 

....636,900 

2.  Atlanta . . 

.  780,100 

2.  Atlanta . 

...  482,200 

3.  Miami . 

. 714,200 

3.  Memphis  . 

...  456,100 

4.  Louisville . 

.  654.300 

4.  Louisville . 

...  415,900 

Frpm  1955  Sales  Management  "Survey  of  Buying  Power" 


Metropolitan  Population 

1.  NEW  ORLEANS .  782,700 

2.  Atlanta .  761,100 

3.  Miami .  712,700 

4.  Louisville .  638,800 


Further,  A.  B.  C.  City  Zone  population  from 
paragraph  8  or  paragraph  28  (indicated  by  *) 
of  A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  Statements  or  Audit 
Reports. 

1.  NEW  ORLEANS .  720,074* 

2.  Louisville .  602,511* 

3.  Miami .  586,921* 

4.  Atlanta .  563,192 


Corporate  City  Population 

1.  NEW  ORLEANS . 619,900 

2.  Atlanta .  476,000 

3.  Memphis  .  441,900 

4.  Louisville .  405,200 


^pyntht  Salrs  tac.,  19M 


Represented  by  JANN  &  KELLEY,  Ine. 

284,582  daily,  286,447  Sunday 


raMlaktr'a  Slalemral  lal  auailar  19W  aa  »lr4  wllk  the 
Aa4lt  Bwtaa  at  Clrraiallgnf.  aabjert  la  aa4ll. 
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He  covers 


the  waterfront 


George  Horne  was  past  voting  age  before  he  came  to  live  within  spitting 
distance  of  an  ocean.  Its  smell  and  its  spell  evidently  got  him.  For 
more  than  25  -years  now  he  has  reported  the  comings  and  goings  of 
the  world’s  biggest  and  busiest  port. 

But  before  the  smell  of  the  sea  got  into  his  nostrils,  the  smell  of  printers’ 
ink  was  in  them.  It  brought  him  all  the  way  from  Kingfisher,  Okla., 
where  he  was  teaching  high  school,  to  Columbia  University,  where 
he  studied  journalism. 

It  was  while  at  Columbia  that  George  Home  started  covering  ship 
news,  first  for  the  Morning  Telegraph,  then  for  the  New  York  American. 
In  1927  he  came  to  work  for  The  New  York  Times.  Except  for  two 
years  as  a  war  correspondent  in  the  Pacific,  he  has  covered  shipping 
news  for  The  Times  ever  since. 


’Today,  as  transport  news  editor,  George  Horne  directs  a  staff  of  ten 
reporters  who  cover  not  only  sea  transport,  but  also  motor,  rail  and 
air  transport.  In  a  restless  age,  when  anywhere  in  the  world  is  right 
around  the  corner,  readers  find  more  transport  news  in  The  Times 
than  in  any  other  general  newspaper. 

George  Horne’s  expertness  in  his  field  has  brought  him  tribute  from 
the  transport  industry.  In  1949  and  1950  he  won  the  Propeller  Club’s 
national  award  for  the  best  writing  on  maritime  affairs.  In  1950,  while 
president  of  the  Ship  News  Reporters  Association,  a  dinner  by  the 
shipping  industry  celebrated  his  25  years  of  covering  the  waterfront. 

George  Horne  is  one  of  hundreds  of  news  experts  on  The  New  York 
Times  staff  all  over  the  world.  They  join  their  efforts  each  day  to  produce 
a  newspaper  that  is  alert  and  vigorous,  interesting  and  informing, 
different  from  any  other.  They  put  more  into  it.  Readers  get  more 


out  of  it.  So  do  advertisers. 


S^lje  Nett)  ^ork  Slimes 


"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


Arnold  Newman 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


13  Trustees  Receive  Reins 
Of  Hearst  Corporation 

Court  Okays  Petition  Spelling  Out  ^  S:iTSe!,"rd 
Control  of  $56  Million  Estate  . 


By  ('ampbell  Watson 

Los  Angeles 

Full  voting  control  of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  which  en¬ 
compasses  all  of  the  enterprises  of  the  Hearst  publishing  empire, 
is  now  vested  in  the  13  trustees  of  the  Estate  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst. 

Unto  them,  by  grant  of  a  court  petition,  are  accorded  full 
powers  to  develop  and  direct  the  corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
in  newspaper  and  magazine  publishing,  radio  broadcasting,  and 
in  photographic,  feature  and  news  syndication. 


Toward  Final  Settlement 

The  newly-granted  petition  is 
designated  only  as  a  grant  for 
preliminary  distribution  of  the 
$56,712,045  Hearst  estate.  Yet 
the  details  of  the  lengthy  docu¬ 
ment  provide  a  vista  of  the 
broad  program  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  country’s  largest 
newspaper  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  The  grant  it¬ 
self  carries  further  significance 
in  that  it  shows  the  progress 
being  made  toward  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  estate. 

Complete  mobility  and  a  full 
idioice  of  direction  within  the 
|>lans  outlined  and  the  projects 
(miTisioned  by  William  Randolph 
•Hearst  are  provided  the  13 
stees  of  the  estate. 

!  •  Their  assignment  is  to  “in- 
.▼est  and  reinvest”  in  publishing 
•nd  allied  activities. 

•  Theirs  is  the  right  to  de¬ 
velop,  expand,  consolidate,  even 
to  liquidate. 

•  But  to  them  goes  the  re- 
Qnest  of  the  founder  of  the  em¬ 
pire  to  retain  every  newspaper 
•nd  magazine,  every  feature, 
lews  and  photographic  service, 

••nd  every  periodical. 

3  Trusts  Established 
The  detailed  statement  of 
licy  and  of  authority  is  con- 
ined  in  an  order  by  which  the 
Mtees  receive  from  the  execu¬ 
tors  two  blocks  of  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  stock  assigned  by  the 
•ill  for  the  establishment  of 
toe  Family  Trusts. 

This  trust  is  to  provide  for 


the  five  sons  and  for  their  lineal 
descendants.  Two  other  trusts 
are  provided  for  in  the  will. 
One  is  for  the  widow,  Mrs. 
Millicent  Hearst.  The  other  is 
for  charities. 

In  establishing  the  first  of 
these  three  trusts,  the  court  au¬ 
thorized  the  executors  to  de¬ 
liver  to  the  trustees  voting 
trust  certificates  evidencing  30,- 
000  shares  of  Class  A  prior 
preferred  voting  capital  stock 
in  the  Hearst  Corporation.  Also 
transferred  were  100  shares  of 
Hearst  Corporation  common. 

Only  Voting  Stock 

The  Class  A  is  the  only  vot¬ 
ing  stock  shown  in  the  listing 
of  the  issues  of  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration.  Its  appraised  value  is 
presently  set  at  $2,400,000  in 
the  records  of  the  estate  filed 
here.  This  and  other  classes  of 
Hearst  Corporation  stock  listed 
at  $52,600,200  are  the  principal 
assets  of  the  $56,712,045  estate. 

The  court  action  enables  the 
eight  trustees  to  join  with  the 
five  who  are  both  trustees  and 
executors  in  full  direction  of 
the  company,  through  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  voting  stock.  All 
five  of  the  sons  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  are  among  the  trustees. 

The  court  grant  included  two 
exceptions.  The  trustees  must 
reconvert  as  many  of  the  voting 
trust  certificates  back  to  the 
executors  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Millicent  V.  Hearst. 
The  executors  also  are  similar¬ 
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ly  protected  in  event  of  needs 
to  meet  taxes  and  administra¬ 
tive  costs. 

Mrs.  Hearst  has  a  claim 
against  the  estate  for  $2,496,500 
and  interest  sought  for  support 
and  maintenance.  Mrs.  Hearst 
has  not  elected  “whether  to  take 
under  the  W’ill  or  under  the 
law”  and  will  not  be  able  to 
so  determine  until  a  later  date, 
the  record  said.  Mrs.  Hearst 
consented  in  writing  to  this  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Sufficiency  Seen 

The  court  petition  which  met 
Superior  Court  approval  on  a 
ruling  by  Judge  Clyde  C.  Trip¬ 
lett,  said  that  assets  remaining 
after  the  distribution  would 
“more  than  suffice”  to  pay 
taxes  and  administrative  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  order  for  distribution  in¬ 
cludes  some  two  score  points. 
Half  of  these  specify  the  ways 
by  which  the  trustees  may  “in¬ 
vest  and  reinvest”  the  earnings 
of  Hearst  Corporation  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  publisher’s  will. 
Mr.  Hearst  died  in  August, 
1951. 

Settlement  of  the  vast  estate 
is  now  proceeding  according  to 
the  schedule  indicated  from  the 
beginning.  Reports  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  indicate  that  the 
settlement  can  be  expected  by 
this  year’s  end.  Estates  of 
similar  size  have  taken  up  to 
eight  years  for  settlement. 

The  court  order  specifies  that 
the  Class  A  voting  stock  cer¬ 
tificates  and  the  100  shares  of 
common  shall  comprise  the 
“Family  Trusts.”  There  are  16 
participants  in  this.  All  are 
sons,  grandsons  or  grand¬ 
daughters  of  the  late  publisher. 

The  16  Participants 

Those  listed  are: 

George  Hearst,  son,  and  his 
children:  George  Hearst  Jr.,  and 
Phoebe  Hearst  Tovrea. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
and  his  son:  William  Randolph 
Hearst  III. 

John  Randolph  Hearst  and  his 
children:  John  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.,  Joanne  Hearst,  William 


13  Who  Govern 

The  trustees  who  are  now  em¬ 
powered  to  vote  the  policies  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation  in  accord 
with  their  best  judgment,  mind¬ 
ful  but  not  necessarily  bound  by 
the  wishes  of  the  late  Mr.  Hearst, 
are: 

The  five  executors  —  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  Harold  G. 
Kern,  Richard  E.  Berlin,  Martin 
F.  Huberth  and  Richard  A.  Car¬ 
rington,  Jr.; 

Four  other  sons  of  Mr.  Hearst 
George,  John  Randolph,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Apperson  and  David  Whit¬ 
mire  Hearst — and  William  A.  Cur¬ 
ley,  original  trustees  as  named  in 
the  will; 

Additional  trustees,  each  named 
to  succeed  a  deceased  trustee 
—  Gerald  O.  Markuson,  for  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Baskervill;  Charles  Mayer, 
for  Henry  S.  MacKey,  Jr.,  and 
Ward  Greene,  for  Walter  Howey. 

Under  terms  of  the  will,  no 
more  than  five  Hearst  family 
members  of  direct  issue  may 
serve  on  the  board  of  13  trus¬ 
tees. 

Randolph  Hearst  II,  and  Debo¬ 
rah  Hearst. 

Randolph  Apperson  Hearst 
and  his  daughters:  Catherine 
Millicent  Hearst  and  Virginia 
Anne  Hearst. 

David  Whitmire  Hearst  and 
his  children:  Millicent  Phoebe 
Hearst  and  David  Whitmire 
Hearst  Jr. 

The  court  ruling  states  that 
on  the  death  of  the  last  survivor 
of  those  listed  “the  trust  shall 
terminate  and  corpus  hereof 
shall  be  divided  into  as  many 
equal  shares  as  there  are  sons 
of  the  descendant  who  shall 
have  left  issue  then  living.” 
Plan  Equal  Shares 
“One  such  share  shall  be  paid 
over  absolutely  to  the  issue  then 
living  of  each  of  the  decedent’s 
sons,  per  stirpes  and  not  per 
capita,”  the  order  says.  These 
words  define  the  will’s  provi¬ 
sions  that  each  son  shall  share 
alike  with  his  share  passing  in 
line  to  his  issue. 

Included  is  a  stipulation  that 
if,  at  any  time  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  trust,  neither 
W.  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  nor  his  issue 
shall  be  living,  John  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.  shall  then  obtain  a 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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CIRCULATION  BUILDER  and  unique  public  service  is  4he  Chicago 
American's  "City  Hall  on  Wheels"  which  tours  the  city  to  gather  the 
public's  complaints  and  suggestions.  Harry  Reutlinger  (pointing  to 
sign),  American's  ME,  originated  the  idea  and  George  Murray  (in  car) 
is  the  reporter  who  conducts  the  neighborhood  quizzes  which  are 
relayed  to  City  Hall  officials  by  radiophone. 


Court  Weighs 
Suit  to  Bare 
Judge’sCharge 

The  New  York  Post  declared 
in  a  hearing  late  last  week  that 
a  county  judge  exceeded  his 
authority  in  refusing  the  news¬ 
paper  the  right  to  the  trans¬ 
cript  of  his  charge  to  the  jury. 
The  case  is  now  under  conside¬ 
ration. 

At  the  hearing  in  Supreme 
Court,  former  Federal  Judge 
Simon  H.  Rifkind,  Post  counsel, 
said  that  Court  Stenographer 
Sidney  Strimpel,  as  a  public  of¬ 
ficial,  was  required  to  provide 
the  record  upon  the  request  of 
anyone. 

County  Judge  Samuel  Leibo- 
witz  ordered  Mr.  Strimpel  not 
to  give  the  transcript  to  Post 
Reporter  Irving  Lieberman. 
(E&P,  May  14,  page  72B.) 

Asks  Dismissal 

Judge  Liebowitz  and  Mr. 
Strimpel  filed  cross-motions 
asking  for  dismissal  of  the 
^ost’s  petition.  Their  attorneys, 
Joyd  Paul  Stryker,  represent- 
cig  Judge  Leibowitz,  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Bader,  for  Mr.  Strimpel, 
said  that  no  one  except  the 
judge  and  parties  to  the  case 
had  a  right  to  the  record. 

They  cited  three  sections  of 
the  Judiciary  Code  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Criminal  Code  to 
back  their  contention. 

Judge  Rifkind,  however,  said 
he  interpreted  the  statutes  dif¬ 
ferently. 

“They  all  impose  duties  on 
the  stenographer,  but  none  im¬ 
pose  bans  of  prohibitions,  so 
that  where  the  judge  says  the 
stenographer  is  forbidden  from 
providing  a  transcript,  he  is 
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wrong,”  Judge  Rifkind  as¬ 
serted. 

He  said  the  issues  were 
whether  a  county  judge  could 
appoint  himself  “censor  of  pro¬ 
ceedings”  in  his  court  and 
whether  an  official  stenogra¬ 
pher  was  a  public  sei-vant  or 
the  private  servant  of  the 
judge. 

Editorial  Cited 

During  the  argument,  Mr. 
Stryker  charged  that  the  Post 
had  published  “a  libelous  edi¬ 
torial”  accusing  Judge  Liebo¬ 
witz  of  an  “arbitrary  suppres¬ 
sion”  of  the  text  of  his  charge 
to  the  jury. 

He  said  that  the  Post’s  suit 
to  compel  delivery  of  the  tran¬ 
script  was  a  “belated  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Post  to  get 
some  adjudication  in  law  to 
support  the  libelous  charge  of 
suppression.” 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Di- 
Giovanna  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Lieberman  had  asked  for  and 
been  refused  the  transcript  of 
the  charge  before  the  editorial 
appeared. 

Ju.stice  DiGiovanna,  during 
the  argument,  asked  if  there 
was  any  decision  concerning  a 
newspaper’s  right  to  a  tran¬ 
script. 

“As  far  as  I  know,”  Judge 
Rifkind  replied,  “this  is  the 
first  time  this  question  has 
come  up  in  190  years  of  New 
York  history.” 

• 

H.  C.  Biirkheimer 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Harry  C.  Burkheimer,  60, 
former  owner  of  the  Coronado 
(Calif.)  Journal,  died  May  23 
in  Duarte,  Calif.  A  native  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  he  became 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen 
News  in  1930;  publisher  of  the 
Alhambra  Post  Advocate. 


VP^s  in  Spotlight 
At  Texas  Meeting 

Galveston 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
will  be  the  headline  speaker  at 
the  Texas  Press  Association’s 
76th  annual  convention  here 
June  10-11. 

TPA  President  W.  R.  Beau- 
mier,  publisher  of  the  Lufkin 
Daily  News,  announced  the  Vice 
President  will  be  the  banquet 
speaker  Saturday,  June  11. 

Some  400  TPA  members  from 
Texas  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  are  expected  to  attend  the 
convention,  Mr.  Beaumier  said. 

Joining  Mr.  Nixon  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  two  other  vice-piesi- 
dents:  Edward  C.  Logelin  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Chicago,  and  E.  A. 
Schirmer  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Advertising  Agency,  De¬ 
troit. 

MeGanii  Appointed 
As  Harrisburg:  MS 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Edwin  F.  Russell,  publi.sher 
of  the  Patriot,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  John  J. 
McGann  as  the  new  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Patriot 
News  Co.  He  succeeds  S.  L. 
Swartz  who  is  serving  in  the 
same  post  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.  Mr.  McGann  was 
employed  by  the  Jamaica  (N. 
Y.)  Lonff  Island  Daily  Press 
for  23  years.  He  was  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent  the 
last  nine  years. 

• 

Polio  Vaccine  Service 

Minneapolis 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  newspaper  delivery  trucks 
took  polio  vaccine  to  71  com¬ 
munities  May  19  as  a  volunteer 
public  seiwice. 


Ulerich,  Biddle 
Add  Pa.  Paper 

Danville,  Pa. 

The  team  of  Ulerich  and 
Biddle  has  added  another 
Pennsylvania  daily  to  their  in¬ 
terests. 

Purchase  of  the  DanvUle 
News  (4,000  morning)  by  a 
newly-formed  corporation,  Dan¬ 
ville  News,  Inc.,  from  Danville 
Publishing  Co.  was  announced 
May  27.  Ivan  Boxell,  who  has 
been  publisher,  will  remain  in  ^ 
a  consulting  capacity.  ^ 

Officers  of  the  new  firm  are: 
President,  W.  K.  Ulerich,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the'  Clearfield  Pro¬ 
gress;  vicepresident,  John  H. 
Biddle,  publisher  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  News;  secretary,  Leroy 
Stauffer,  who  is  moving  from 
Clearfield  to  be  general  manag¬ 
er.  Allen  Kander  was  the 
broker  in  the  transaction. 

Messrs.  Ulerich  and  Biddle 
also  have  interests  in  seven 
radio  stations,  and  Mr.  Biddle 
owns  the  Bedford  (Pa.)  Gazette 
and  some  weeklies.  Both  men 
are  past  presidents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

• 

Gustave  Nelson  Out 
In  Phila.  Shakeup 

Philadelphia 

Another  shakeup  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  executive  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 
Latest  ouster  was  that  of 
Gustave  E.  Nelson,  general 
manager  since  1947  and  an 
employe  of  the  paper  since  its 
founding  on  March  31,  1925. 
No  announcement  has  been 
made  about  his  successor.  Mr. 
Nelson  said  he  intends  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  newspaper  field. 
He  lives  at  Abington,  Pa. 

B.  A.  Bergman,  editor,  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  changes: 

J.  Ray  Hunt,  formerly  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Alfred  Rubin  and 
Richard  Y.  Medai-y,  news  editor 
and  city  editor,  respectively; 
Sigurd  Hagen,  formerly  city 
editor,  night  editor. 

Mr.  Hunt,  who  succeeds  Dean 
McCullough,  came  to  the  News 
In  February  from  South  Bend, 
Ind.  where  he  operated  a  week¬ 
ly.  Previously  he  worked  on 
(Chicago  dailies. 

• 

Newspaper  Riddle 

Riddle,  Ore. 

A  new  Douglas  County  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  here  this  month,  published 
by  Kenneth  Riddle  who  is  also 
police  chief.  Official  name  of 
the  paper  is  the  Riddle  Newt. 
Mrs.  Riddle  is  editor. 
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Radio-TV  Influence 
Tops  Press,  Says  Ike 


Washington 
The  influence  of  radio-TV  in 
swaying  public  opinion  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  President  Eisenhower 
ventured  at  the  broadcasters’ 
convention  here  Tuesday. 

The  President  told  the  broad¬ 
casters  they  have  a  responsibili¬ 
ty  which  in  some  ways  trans¬ 
cends  that  of  the  newspaper 
publisher.  He  described  the 
printed  word  as  essentially 
cold,  although  frequently  dres¬ 
sed  up  by  writing  skill;  but,  he 
said,  with  television  or  with 


cussed  earnestly  among  your¬ 
selves  —  let  us  simply  be  sure 
it  is  news.  Let  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  time  be  given  to  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  telling  of 
stories  or  the  fanciful  fairy 
tales  that  we  sometimes  find  in 
other  portions  of  publications.” 

Credit  to  the  Press 
The  press,  nevertheless,  was 
credited  with  setting  good  ex¬ 
amples  for  other  media  when 
the  President  told  the  delegates : 

“One  of  the  things  that  has 
made  us  an  informed  public  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  a 


SHAKE! — John  Clark  Sr.,  left, 
formally  turns  over  WNBF  and 
WNBF-TV  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
to  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Triangle  Publications, 
which  publishes  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  TV  Guide,  etc.  Mr.  An- 


FCC  Is  Split 
In  Views  on 
Press-TV 

Washington 

Instead  of  being  frowned  up¬ 
on,  joint  ownerehip  of  news¬ 
papers  and  radio-TV  should  be 
encouraged,  FCC  Commissioner 
Robert  E.  Lee  told  the  broad¬ 
casters’  convention  here  this 
week. 

Other  Commissioners  reiter¬ 
ated  the  declared  policy  of  con¬ 
sidering  concentration  of  all 
media  one  of  the  factors  to  be 
weighed  when  there  are  mu¬ 
tually  exclusive  applications  for 


nenberg  pledged  to  keep  the  facilities. 


radio,  an  appealing  voice  or  an 
engaging  personality  entering 
the  living  room  of  the  home, 
may  have  profound  effect  on 
impressionable  young  people. 

“In  many  ways,  therefore,” 
he  said,  “the  effect  of  your  in¬ 
dustry  in  swaying  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and  I  think  particularly 
about  burning  questions  of  the 
moment,  may  be  even  greater 
than  the  press.” 

The  President  hastened  to 
add:  “I  am  sure  that  my 
friends  of  the  press  will  have 
plenty  to  criticize  in  that  state- 
,  ment. 

“Nevertheless,  it  is  something 
different,  and  you  do  introduce 
personality  as  well  as  cold  fact. 
I  think,  again,  that  places  added 
responsibility  to  see  that  the 
news,  in  those  areas  of  the 
radio  and  television  field  that 
have  to  do  with  the  dissemina- 


free  press,  and  now  these  great 
institutions,  the  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  have  moved  in  to  take 
their  place  alongside  the  older 
media  of  mass  communications. 
And  this  means,  if  we  are  to 
draw  any  lessons  frem  the  past, 
that  they  in  turn  must  be  free. 

“It  behooves  you,  then,  I 
think,  to  discover  the  formulae 
and  to  evolve  them  among  your¬ 
selves  and  to  announce  them 
and  to  follow  them  so  that  they 
will  keep  these  great  media  free 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

“We  must  not  wait  for  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation,  or  com- 
pulsoi-y  intervention  in  the  form 
of  suits  and  antitrust  actions 
and  all  the  rest.  We  must  grow 
up  with  this  great  force,  assur¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  people  to  ex¬ 
press  their  proper  opinions,  with 
the  whole  industry  governed  by 
the  same  rules  that  govem 


Binghamton  station*  as  "home¬ 
town"  services,  with  emphasis  on 
educational  and  news  events. 

been.  Similarly,  TV  appearance 
by  a  skilled  political  orator  has 
an  undoubted  wallop.  But  the 
President  over-estimates  TV 
commentators  if  he  thinks  their 
conversational  opinions  on  com¬ 
plex  issues  can  overbalance 
printed  information  and  com¬ 
ment  which  are  available  all 
the  time  and  any  time. 

«  «  * 

He  Was  Influenced 
By  Dwight  E.  Sargent,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald’. 

As  long  as  television  and 
radio  are  without  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  ever-improving  newspa¬ 
per  editorial  pages,  they  will 
be  of  secondary  importance  in 
moulding  public  thought.  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  although  quite  a 


Members  of  the  regulatory 
board  accepted  an  invitation  to 
answer  questions  (and  then  put 
a  few  themselves)  at  the  Tues¬ 
day  session  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Radio  and  Televi¬ 
sion  Broadcasters. 

Chairman  George  C.  McCon- 
naughey  said  it  was  his  feeling 
that  the  case-by-case  factors 
should  be  weighed  but  that  a 
newspaper  publisher  should  not 
go  into  a  contest  with  two 
strikes  against  him.  Whether 
granting  a  newspaper  a  pennit 
might  promote  monopoly  is  one 
of  the  aspects  he  would  con¬ 
sider,  he  said. 

Commissioner  Frieda  B.  Hen- 
nock  flatly  opposed  joint  owner¬ 
ship  on  the  contention  that  it 
would  be  “bad  for  the  country.” 

Commissioner  Lee  declared 
firmly  against  ruling  out  news¬ 
paper  ownership  and  went  on 


tion  of  facts,  is  truthfully  told, 
with  the  integrity  of  the  entire 
industry  behind  it.” 

Line  of  Demarcation 

Speaking  to  3,000  persons  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcasters,  the 
President  made  several  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  essentiality  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  news  and 
opinion.  For  example: 

“I  once  heard  an  expression 
with  respect  to  newspaper 
standards:  the  newspaper  col¬ 
umns  belong  to  the  public  and 
the  editorial  page  belongs  to  the 
paper.  And  I  find  that  an  easy 
standard  to  follow  and  to  apply 
as  I  examine  a  newspaper.  I 
should  think  that  some  such 
standard  could  be  developed 
among  you. 

“Of  cour.se  you  want  to  enter¬ 
tain.  Of  course  you  want  people 
to  look  at  it,  and  I  am  all  for 
it.  And  I  think  everybody  else 
is.  But  when  we  come  to  some¬ 
thing  that  we  call  news — and  I 
am  certain  that  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  anything  you  haven’t  dis- 
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newspapers,  the  normal  rules  of 
decency  and  good  taste.  As 
long  as  those  are  observed,  any 
proper  opinion — any  opinion — 
can  be  expressed  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

*  «  * 

The  Man^s  A  Prophet 

By  Scott  Newhall,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle: 

The  President  is  a  good  re¬ 
porter  and  a  remarkable 
prophet.  The  impact  of  televi¬ 
sion  on  public  opinion  today  is 
enormous  and  its  potential  ef¬ 
fect  on  human  society  chal¬ 
lenges  any  imagination.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  development  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  the  invention  of 
movable  type  will  appear  side 
by  side  on  the  future  pages  or 
oscilloscope  tubes  of  history. 

*  *  * 

W  eight  of  Opinion 

By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune: 

Antony’s  oration  undoubtedly 
was  more  effective  swaying  the 
Roman  mob  than  an  argumen¬ 
tative  editorial  would  have 
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TV  star,  would  have  to  admit 
that  he  never  would  have  run 
for  President  had  not  scores 
of  influential  editorial  pages 
urged  him  to  do  so.  Newspa¬ 
per  influence  on  him  at  least 
demonstrated  considerable  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

«  *  * 

Roy  Roberts  Weds 

Washington 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  and  Mrs.  Florence 
G.  Ross  were  married  May  25 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  here. 
They  left  immediately  after¬ 
ward  for  a  honeymoon  trip  to 
Hawaii.  Mrs.  Ross  is  the  widow 
of  Charles  G.  Ross,  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  President  Truman. 

• 

Another  Davy  Strip 

Boston 

The  Boston  Post  has  started 
its  own  Davy  Crockett  car¬ 
toon  strip  drawn  by  Emil  A. 
Kessler.  A  spokesman  said  the 
paper  plans  to  syndicate  it. 


to  say  he  would  give  a  pub¬ 
lisher-applicant  a  point  of  pre¬ 
ference  because,  he  pointed  out, 
newspapers  have  deep  com¬ 
munity  roots  which  are  bene¬ 
ficial  to  a  station. 

Commissioner  Robert  T. 
Bartley  sided  with  the  Chair¬ 
man  on  the  case-by-case  ap¬ 
proach  and  said  he  has  voted 
both  ways  in  cases  involving 
newspaper  applications. 

Ethridge  Keynotes 
Mark  Ethridge,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  broadcaster  and  publisher, 
keynoted  the  convention  to  a 
program  of  effort  toward  clari¬ 
fying  the  areas  of  federal  con¬ 
trol  over  radio-TV  and  bring¬ 
ing  about  more  certainty  and 
less  interference — from  Capitol 
Hill  and  elsewhere. 

He  said  he  does  not  share 
the  apprehension  of  some  pub¬ 
lishers  that  television  will  be¬ 
come  an  increasingly  greater 
threat  to  revenues.  He  rea¬ 
soned:  “It  made  a  terrific  im¬ 
pact  in  the  beginning;  it  has 
climbed  to  second  place  in  dol- 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Coosa  Mill 
Expansion 

Under  Study 

Coosa  Pines,  Ala. 

Study  of  plans  for  increasing 
the  production  of  newsprint 
here  has  been  authorized  by  the 
directors  of  Coosa  River  Ne'ws- 
print  Company. 

Announcement  of  the  project 
was  made  at  the  annual  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  this  week. 
President  Arthur  G.  Wakeman 
said  that  a  report  on  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  boosting  the  mill’s 
machine  capacity  is  anticipated 
at  the  directors’  meeting  in 
August. 

The  five-year-old  publisher- 
owned  mill  started  with  an  an¬ 
nual  output  of  100,000  tons  of 
newsprint.  Last  year  the  com¬ 
pany  sold  122,281  tons  of  news¬ 
print  and  58,918  tons  of  pulp. 
With  additional  equipment,  the 
1955  production  will  run  to 
132,000  tons  and  a  stepup  to 
152,000  tons  by  1957  is  already 
planned. 

Newspaper  directors  express¬ 
ed  gratification  at  the  fine  re¬ 
sults  to  date  and  the  excellent 
showings  made  in  1954  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1955. 

Andrew  G.  Sharp,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales,  Kimber¬ 
ly-Clark  Corporation,  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  board  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the'  retirement  of 
John  R.  Kimberly.  Kimberly- 
Clark  has  the  management  con¬ 
tract  for  the  mill. 

Gross  investment  in  property, 
plant  and  equipment  has  reach¬ 
ed  $37,854,025  and  the  balance 
sheet  carries  a  reserve  of  $9,- 
000,000  for  depreciation  and  de¬ 
pletion. 

For  1954  the  company  had 
net  income,  after  taxes,  of  $2,- 
535,622.  For  four  consecutive 
years  the  net  has  exceeded  $2,- 
000,000. 

Botcaters  To  Install 
3rd  Machine  In  Tenn. 

A  $100  million  dollar  expan¬ 
sion  program  includes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  newsprint 
production  in  the  United 
States,  stockholders  of  Bowater 
Paper  Corporation,  Ltd.  were 
told  by  Sir  Eric  Vansittart 
Bowater  this  week. 

Sir  Eric  announced  that  a 
third  newsprint  machine  will 
be  installed  at  a  cost  of  $25,- 
000,000  at  the  Bowaters  South¬ 
ern  Paper  Corporation  mills  at 
Calhoun,  Tenn. 

The  decision  to  expand  the 
operations,  said  Sir  Eric,  has 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Recordi  meaanremenU) 


1935 

1954 

%of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1954 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

April  . 

243,833,684 

233,264,076 

104.5 

108.2 

March  . 

242,549,475 

216,154,536 

112.2 

110.9 

Year  to  date  _ 

876,981,743 

813,082,513 

107.9 

— 

Display 

April  . 

183,838,064 

181,486,447 

101.3 

105.8 

March  . . . 

184,793,023 

166,130,515 

111.2 

109.8 

Year  to  date  - 

659,868,454 

620,727,871 

106.3 

— 

Classified 

April  . 

.  59,995,620 

51,777,629 

115.9 

116.2 

March  . . . 

.  57,756,452 

50,024,021 

115.5 

114.0 

Year  to  date  _ 

217,113,289 

192,354,642 

112.9 

Retail 

April  ..... 

130,134,761 

130,294,819 

99.9 

104.4 

March  ... 

131,557,410 

117,611,111 

111.9 

107.7 

Year  to  date  . 

472,152,778 

445,857,943 

105.9 

. 

Department  Store 

April  . 

.  49,510,227 

48,900,471 

101.2 

101.7 

March  ... 

49,032,255 

44,639,064 

109.8 

105.5 

Year  to  date  . 

176,290,794 

167,030,469 

105.5 

— 

General 

April  . 

.  33,242,527 

33,979,461 

97.8 

95.3 

March  . 

.  34,413,948 

34,083,614 

101.0 

102.6 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  120,189,247 

117,262,006 

102.5 

— 

Automotive 

April  . . . 

.  17,078,532 

14,147,172 

120.7 

139.4 

March  . . . . 

.  15,291,560 

11,336,351 

134.9 

156.9 

Year  to  date  . 

.  53,389,946 

44,915,423 

118.9 

Financial 

April  . . . 

3,382,244 

3,064,995 

110.4 

120.5 

March  . . . 

3,530,105 

3,099,439 

113.9 

126.5 

Year  to  date  . 

.  14,136,483 

12,692,499 

111.4 

— 

Ad  Gains  Continue; 
April  Plus  Is  4.5% 


Despite  a  decline  of  2.2%  in 
general  advertising,  total  linage 
for  April  in  the  52-Cities  re¬ 
port  of  Media  Records  was 
4.5%  better  than  in  April, 
1954.  Following  the  March 
gain  of  12.2%  the  April  “plus” 
helped  to  maintain  a  four- 
month  advantage  of  7.9%. 

been  induced  by  the  increased 
demand  for  newsprint  in  the 
United  States. 

The  new  machine  is  expected 
to  be  in  operation  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1956  and  by  1957  “it  is 
hoped  that  the  Tennessee  mills’ 
output  will  reach  275,000  tons 
per  year,”  Sir  Eric  said. 

The  expansion  will  be  entire¬ 
ly  financed  in  North  America. 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  subscription  by  12 
insurance  companies  of  a  fur¬ 
ther  $15,000,000  in  bonds  and 
five  leading  American  banks 
headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
has  agreed  to  take  up  $5,000,000 


Biggest  factors  in  the  per¬ 
centage  gain  were  automotive 
linage,  running  20.7%  ahead  of 
April,  1954,  and  classified,  up 
15.9%.  Post-Easter  retail  lin¬ 
age  held  up  also. 

(City-by-city  figures  will  be 
published  in  next  week’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Editor  &  Publisher.) 

in  serial  notes.  The.se  two 
groups  participated  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  financing  of  Bowaters 
Southern.  The  Bowater  Paper 
Corporation  of  North  America, 
Montreal,  owners  of  the  equity 
capital  of  the  Bowaters  South¬ 
ern  Paper  Corporation,  will 
supply  an  additional  $5,000,000. 


Controllers 
Urged  to  Help 
Quality-Wise 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Warnings  that  the  news¬ 
paper  must  remain  a  quality 
product  despite  cost  problems 
were  voiced  at  the  Western  Re¬ 
gional  conference  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  here  May 
21-23. 

Newspapers  should  not  be¬ 
come  cost-conscious  to  the  point 
of  weakening  the  product,  said 
Preston  Walker,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Sentinel. 

In  trying  to  meet  costs,  some 
newspapers  are  cheapening 
their  product  because  they  are 
afraid  to  raise  advertising  and 
circulation  rates,  Mr.  Walker 
declared. 

A  fervent  hope  that  the  con¬ 
trollers  will  continue  alert  to 
the  necessity  to  build  better 
newspapers  was  expressed  by 
Virgil  Pinkley,  publisher,  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  and  Daily 
News. 

“You  who  openeth  the  purse 
strings  of  newspapers  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  bring 
about  better  newspapers  than 
do  most  managing  editors,”  he 
declared. 

The  hope  over  the  years  is 
to  encompass  in  INCFO’s  pro¬ 
gram  encouragement  to  jour¬ 
nalism  students  as  well  as  to 
upgrade  the  talent  already  in 
the  profession,  it  was  explained 
by  vicepresident  Robert  Hunter, 
in  observing  that  he  knows  of 
no  other  industry  with  greater 
fascination. 

Vicepresident  Frank  Hodg- 
don  reported  INCFO’s  newest 
project,  the  management  plan¬ 
ning  and  costs  report,  will  be 
released  soon. 

• 

Pay  and  Pension 
Proposals  Beaten 

Indianapous 
Early  returns  from  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union 
locals  indicate  a  two-to-one 
vote  against  a  proposal  to 
establish  an  industrial-tyoe 
pension  plan  and  to  boost 
the  officers’  pay. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU 
president,  asked  members  to 
raise  his  pay  from  $13,000 
to  $15,600  a  year  ($300  a 
week.)  The  proposal  also  in¬ 
cluded  raises  for  the  union’s 
other  officers. 


Short*  on  Page  One  Soph,  ITU 

The  New  York  Times  revived  president,  asked  members  to 

an  old  makeup  custom  this  raise  his  pay  from  $13,000 

week.  It’s  a  column  of  short  to  $15,600  a  year  ($300  a 

news  items  on  Page  One — of  week.)  The  proposal  also  in- 

local,  national  and  international  eluded  raises  for  the  union's 

origin.  othsr  officers. 
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Tape  Critics  Wrong: 
‘Local’  Undiminished 

By  Walter  Gieber 

Director,  Bureau  of  Media  Research,  Indiana  University 

When  the  wire  services  began  to  file  on  Teletypesetter 
(TTS)  circuits,  doleful  voices  warned  that  local  news  coverage 
would  suffer. 

The  critics  were  wrong.  Local  news  has  held  its  own. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Media 
Research  of  a  group  of  Indiana  afternoon  dailies.  The  study 
was  interested  in  the  effect  on  editorial  production  of  the 
changeover  to  TTS  circuits  by  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  state  wires. 

The  findings  show:  | 

1.  A  significant  increase  in  AP  and  UP  news- 

space  for  telegraph  news.  papers  was  divided  into  five 


ALLOCATION  OF  ADVERTISING  AND  EDITORIAL  SPACE 

TAPE  USERS 

Bafora  TTS 

Affar  ns 

Column 

Column 

Inchai 

% 

Inches 

% 

Advarfiting  . 

.  7.662 

54 

7.452 

54 

Ediforial  . 

.  6.565 

46 

6,319 

46 

TOTAL  . 

.  14.227 

100 

13,771 

100 

NON-TAPE 

USERS 

Bafora  TTS 

After  ns 

Column 

Column 

Inches 

% 

Inches 

% 

Adverfiiing  . 

.  4,301 

48 

4,675 

49 

Ediforial  . 

.  4.701 

52 

4.820 

51 

TOTAL  . 

.  9.011 

100 

9.495 

100 

•nare  for  telecranh  npwa  papers  was  divided  into  five  - : - - - 1 

9  A  siBTiificant  decrease  in  Tape  (dailies  using  wire  tape  for  the  week  but  the  Tape  increa.se  from  19  to  29%  of  traf- 

syndicate  wiy!  after  the  changeover)  and  10  Paper  increased  its  draw  to  fie. 

3  No  change  in  the  proper-  Non-Tape  papers.  The  15  dailies  269  items.  (The  six-phase  wire  When  the  increase  in  wire 
tion  of  space  for  local  news.  are  a  good  cross  section  of  In-  *f. ^Y®'  ^opy  —  plus  headlines  —  was 
Thus  with  the  increase  in  diana  PMs.  The  number  of  items  Phase  wire  which  accounts  for  converted  into  column  inches, 
wire  stories  and  the  continued  and  paragraphs  on  the  AP  and  wire-service  the  impact  of  TTS  was  trans- 

flnw  nf  Inpnl  ponv  tbo  roadpr  UP  Wires  Were  Combined  into  an  iranic.)  me  JNon-iape  paper,  lated  into  the  volume  of  news 
now  01  local  copy,  me  reaaer  _  .  ... _ nai'nir  loca  ifoTvio  j-i: _ j  ..i.- 


was  getting  more  current  news,  average  for  the  week 


using  less  items,  drew  155  items  delivered  to  the  reader.  After 


The  use  of  ^  Aiding  in  the  study  were  before  TTS  and  210  after.  TTS,  the  average  Tape  paper 

tor  copy  in  the  back  shop  made  Richard  Carver,  now  at  the  Un-  Thus,  the  Tape  paper  in-  increased  its  telegraph-news 

no  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  i^ersity  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mary  creased  its  use  of  the  wire  space  17%  and  the  Non-Tape 

TTS  filing.  Janet  Duey,  research  assistant,  from  23  to  34%  of  traffic  in  a  paper,  12.7%. 

I  ,  The  use  of  wire  copy  by  the  week.  Non-Tape  papers  went  The  actual  measurements 

ire  ews  ncreas  newspapers  was  similar  to  up  from  18  to  26%.  While  both  were: 

In  Spring  1952,  the  Indiana  ^^e  original  AP  and  UP  mea-  types  of  newspapers  increased  Tape  paper  —  before  TTS, 

single-wire  circuits  changed  surements.  Both  Tape  and  Non-  the  number  of  items,  the  Tape  1566  inches;  after  TTS,  1833 

from  full-line  to  short-line  copy.  Tape  dailies  had  marked  in-  shops  reported  a  larger  gain.  inches. 

Many  papers  added  tope  equip-  creases.  However,  the  Tape  pa-  The  same  kind  of  increases  Non-Tape  paper  —  before 

ment.  At  that  time,  the  B“r®au  used  more  copy  than  Non-  were  found  for  the  number  of  ^211  inches;  after  TTS, 

of  Media  Research  measured  the  Tape  before  and  after  TTS.  In  paragraphs  used  by  the  tele-  ^265  inches, 
use  of  wire  copy  by  ^  Indiana  1953^  the  average  Tape  paper  graph  editors.  Before  TTS  These  increases  in  wire  space 
dailies  before  and  after  the  had  a  circulation  of  11,615  and  4676  paragraphs  were  laid  down  were  bound  to  have  some  effect 
changeover.  Wire  copy  for  the  average  Non-Tape  circula-  by  the  wire  service.  The  traffic  ^be  production  of  the  news- 
^uivalent  weeks  m  1952  and  tion  was  8,080.  The  Tape  papers  went  down  to  4375  paragraphs  papers.  Either  an  increase  in 

19o3  was  traced  into  23  Ar  and  ^jgQ  carried  more  column  inches  after  TTS.  Again  the  Tape  pa-  advertising  volume  would  have 

26  UP  PMs.  The  two  wire  serv-  advertising  and  news  than  per  showed  the  greater  gain,  permitted  the  paper  to  add  ex- 


ices  were  reported  separately.  the  Non-Tape  group.  Drawing  207o,  or  955  para-  ♦^•'a  news  columns,  or  one  of  the 

More  Items  Used  graphs,  before  TTS,  the  Tape  other  editorial  departments 

A  e  ^  ^  1.  Before  TTS,  the  wire  laid  telegraph  editor  the  next  year  would  have  had  to  accept  a 

down  854  items.  Tape  papers  used  35%,  or  1521  paragraphs,  .‘^mailer  share  of  white  space. 

Mter  TTS  (1953),  the  “se  of  gto^ies.  After  The  Non-Tape  paper  used  866  The  increase  in  telegraph 


items  increased  to  31%  and  “"A  ^  T 

L  i  oo/w  TTS,  the  wire  cut  back  to  799  before  TTS  and  1249  after,  an 

paragraphs  to  33%.  _ _ 

Use  of  UP  items  went  from 

21  to  28%  following  the  change-  EDITORIAL  SPACE 

over.  Paragraphs  jumped  from  yjcRc 

15  to  25%.  - 

There  was  no  question  that  ^efore  TTS  ABer  TTS 

the  average  AP  and  UP  news-  Column  Colun^ 

paper  was  using  more  wire  copy  Inches  %  Inches  % 

after  the -ITS  six-phase  circuits  .  ,  5^^  24  1.833  T9 

^  ^  >-00-1  .  2.488  38  2.371  38 

Other  .  2.512  38  2,115  33 

Effect  on  Local  Coverage?  TOTAL  .  6,565  100  6.319  100 

This  marked  increase  in  wire 

news  raised  this  question:  what  NON-TAPE  USERS 

was  the  effect  on  other  editorial  Before  TTS  After  TTS 

categories?  One  of  the  specific  - 

concerns  was  the  impact  on  local  »/  oumn 

•  .1  'I,.'!’*  ^  lncn#$  inenos 

news  and  the  possibility  of  -  —  -  — 

reduced  city-desk  coverage.  Wire  .  1.21 1  26  1.365  28 

The  Bureau  of  Media  Re-  Locel  .  1.840  39  1.870  39 

search  also  wanted  to  know  Other  . .  1.659  35  1.585  33 

whether  wire  tape  made  any  TOTAL  .  4.710  100  4.820  100 

difference  in  the  increases.  A  _ 
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news  had  no  decisive  relation¬ 
ship  to  advertising  volume. 

Average  Paper 

This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  the  average  Tape  paper 
which  experienced  a  slight  loss 
in  advertising.  Before  TTS,  the 
paper  carried  7662  column 
inches  of  advertising  of  all 
kinds  in  the  six-day  period. 
After  TTS,  for  a  similar  week, 
the  volume  dropped  2.7%  to 
7452  inches. 

(It  is  emphasized  that  the 
loss  is  for  an  average  newspa¬ 
per.  A  re-check  of  the  individual 
papers  revealed  that  one  medi¬ 
um-size  daily,  then  undergoing 
management  changes,  suffered 
a  sufficiently  heavy  loss  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  average.) 

Thus,  the  Tape  paper  lost  a 
net  of  only  210  inches.  The  total 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


Claus  Retires, 
Reese  Named 
As  President 


New  GM  in  Gannett  Group 


Legislators  Arise 
To  Honor  Publisher 

Hartfx)RD,  Conn. 

Distinguished  Visitor  Hon¬ 
ors  were  conferred  upon  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Pape,  publisher  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re~ 
publican-American  Newspa¬ 
pers,  by  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  during  its 
May  18  session. 

The  297-member  Chamber 
stood  and  applauded  the  81- 
year-old  newspaper  publisher 
when  he  was  introduced  by 
Rep.  Norman  K.  Parsells, 
majority  leader,  shortly  after 
he  had  entered  the  House.  He 
took  a  seat  with  legislative 
correspondents. 


Cruickshank  Retires, 
Bitner  Is  Promoted 


Wilmington,  Del. 
Almost  50  years  to  the  day 
he  began  newspaper  work  on 
the  old  Boston  (Mass.)  Trans¬ 
cript,  Henry  T.  Claus  is  retir¬ 
ing  June  15  as  president  of  the 
News-Journal  Company  here,  a 
post  he  has  had  since  Jan.  1, 
1939.  He  will  continue  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

His  retirement  has  effected 
the  following  personnel  chan¬ 
ges: 

Charles  L.  Reese  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor 
since  July  1,  1947,  becomes 
president. 

Fendall  Yerxa,  until  lately 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  is  newly  named 
executive  editor. 

Frederick  Walter,  business 
manager  and  treasurer,  is  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  manager  and 
continues  as  treasurer. 

Martin  A.  Klaver,  member  of 
the  editorial  board  since  1934, 
is  now  editor  of  the  editorial 
page.  He  and  Mr.  Reese  also 
are  directors  of  the  company. 

During  the  34  years  he  was 
on  the  Boston  Evening  Trans¬ 
cript  staff  Mr.  Claus  was  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  for  14. 

His  successor,  Mr.  Reese,  is 
a  native  of  Wilmington  who  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  I'eporter 
on  the  old  Evening  Journal 
He  rose  to  executive  editor  of 
the  News-Journal  papers  in 
1947. 

Mr.  Yerxa’s  early  experience 
in  journalism  was  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  After  sei-vice  in  the 
Marine  Corps  he  joined  the 
Herald  Tribune  to  cover  the 
United  Nations.  He  was  named 
city  editor  in  1952. 

Mr.  Walter’s  association  with 
the  News  -  Journal  followed 
several  years  of  work  on  the 
staff  of  Price’,  Waterhouse  & 
Co.,  accountants.  He  became 
controller  of  the  newspapers  and 
subsequentlv  business  manager 
in  1947. 

Mr.  Klaver  ■worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Port  Huron  and  De¬ 
troit,  Mich,  and  was  editor  of 
Quill,  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  mag¬ 
azine,  previous  to  coming  to  the 
News-Journal. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  pany,  and  expressed  particular 
Herbert  W.  Cruickshank  has  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
resigned  as  general  manager  oi  he  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
Gannett  Newspapers  “in  antici-  able  for  consultation.” 

pation  of  his  re-  From  1922  to  1928,  Mr. 
'  tire^nt  Cruickshank  was  business  man- 


Frank  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  Paul  Miller,  ex- 

Gannett  newspapers,  four  radio  ^  A- 

stations  and  two  television  sta- 
tions,  was  named  general  man- 

A  successor  to  Mr.  Bitner  has 
come"  general"  manager  of  a 

large  newspaper  organization.  Lynn  N.  Bitner 

An  elder  brother  Harry  M.  ^  »  i 

n-i  1  e  ager  of  Mr.  Hearsts  Journal- 

Bitner  was  general  manager  of  ^  .  •  r>  i.  s.  u 

i.  XT  r  _  mo,!  American  m  Rochester.  He 

Hearst  Newspapers  from  1934  .  .  ,  o  s...  • 

t  1Q38  joined  the  Gannett  organization 

u  u-  in  1928  to  set  up  a  central  ac- 

Lynn  Bitner  began  his  news-  ..  tr  v. 

paper  career  as  a  reporter  on  counting  office.  He  became 

the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-In- 
telligencer;  moved  to  the  Wil- 

Zia^wsporM Pa.)  Saunas  an  advei-  ?ger  m  1947;  general  manager 

tising  solicitor;  then  joined  the  ‘"xJr  Cruickshank  said  he 

New  York  American  ad  staff  ,  ‘  j  +  i  ^  iri  -.i 

in  1927.  In  1928,  he  began  his 

association  with  Gannett  News- 

papers  as  an  ad  salesman  on  f 

the  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Jour-  .  P’^l^ardy,  near  Crystal 
nal. 

From  1932  to  1941  he  was  in 
Rochester,  serving  successively  4  Papers  Sponsor 
as  ad  salesman,  general  adver-  17  .1*  11  .  . 

tising  manager  for  the  Demo-  Football  Contest 
crat  and  Chronicle  and  Times-  CHICAGO 

Union,  and  letail  advertising  The  Armed  Forces  Benefit 

manager  of  the  latter.  He  re-  Football  Game,  previously  pre¬ 
turned  to  Rochester  in  1951  sented  annually  by  the  Chicago 
after  10  years  as  assistant  pub-  Sun-Times,  will  this  year  be 
lisher,  then  general  manager,  sponsored  by  all  four  Chicago 
of  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  daily  newspapers.  The  game 
Elmira  Advertiser  and  Elmira  will  be  played  in  Soldiers  Field 
Sunday  Telegram.  He  had  been  on  the  night  of  Sept.  15. 
Gannett  general  business  man-  Marshall  Field  Jr.,  editor 
ager  since  1951,  working  close-  and  publisher  of  the  Sun- 
ly  with  Mr.  Cruickshank.  Times,  this  week  invited  the 

Announcement  of  the  change  Chicago  American,  Chicago 
in  general  managers  said:  “The  Daily  News  and  Chicago  Trib- 
board  took  note  at  its  meeting  une  to  join  in  the  promotion  of 
today  of  Mr.  Cruickshank’s  the  game,  proceeds  of  which 
great  contribution  to  the  pro-  ai’e  divided  equally  among  three 
gress  and  stability  of  the  com-  relief  societies. 


covei 


New  Collier’s  Editor 

Kenneth  McArdle,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  ha-’ 
^  heen  named  executive  editor  of 

Collier’s  Magazine,  succeeding 
■.  Claus  Roger  Dakin,  who  has  resigned. 
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NOT  ANOTHER  ONE 

Smifh,  NEA  Service,  Inc. 


THROUGH  THE  PACES 

Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


THE  POLIO  PICTURE 


Robinson,  Indianapolis  News 


UP  Gets  Aid 
In  Symonds 
Death  Probe 

United  Press  has  a  pledge 
of  co-operation  by  the  State 
Department  in  obtaining  a 
“full  and  fair”  investigation 
into  the  death  of  Gene  Sy¬ 
monds,  UP  manager  for  South¬ 
east  Asia  who  was  killed  by 

mob  in  Singapore  while 
covering  a  bus  strike. 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  UP 
president,  said  in  a  message  to 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  that  he  had  received  a 
report  from  the  Singapore 
bureau  “which  seems  to  estab¬ 
lish  beyond  doubt  that  Mr. 
S>’monds  came  to  his  death 
partly  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  Singapore  police  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  duty.” 

Mr.  Bartholomew  said  he  was 
asking  for  the  Department’s 
usistance  “not  only  in  behalf 
of  the  United  Press  and  Mr. 
Symonds’  family  but  for  the 
protection  of  American  foreign 
correspondents  everywhere.” 

Earnest  Hoberecht,  UP  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
•  for  Asia,  has  been  instructed  to 
go  from  Tokyo  to  Singapore 
and  retain  counsel  to  represent 
the  UP  at  a  forthcoming  in- 
j  quest. 

A  report  from  the  UP  Singa- 
j  pore  bureau  contained  details 

about  the  crime  which  so  far 
have  not  been  included  in  state¬ 
ments  issued  by  the  police  or 
U.  S.  consul.  This  report 
^  stated  that  after  Mr.  Symonds 

was  attacked  his  taxi  driver 
5  tried  to  get  the  police  at  a 

f  roadblock  to  come  to  Mr.  Sy- 

j  monds’  assistance.  The  taxi 

1.  driver’s  account  said  the  police 
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declined  to  act  and  meanwhile 
Mr.  Symonds  lay  in  the  street 
for  at  least  30  minutes. 

During  this  time  he  was 
bleeding  profusely  and  appar¬ 
ently  was  in  great  pain.  Peter 
Sum,  a  Chinese  friend  of  Mr. 
Symonds,  was  the  first  person 
to  come  to  his  assistance.  He 
reported  that  although  Symonds 
was  suffering  from  the  severe 
beating  he  still  was  able  to 
talk. 

Two  Chinese  boys  who  had 
followed  Sum  on  foot  into  the 
riot  area  brought  their  truck 
to  the  scene  and  took  Mr.  Sy¬ 
monds  to  the  hospital. 

Instructions  to  Consul 

Mr.  Dulles  replied  that  he 
had  sent  instructions  to  Lamp- 
son  Berry,  consul-general  in 
Singapore,  to  help  in  every 
way. 

Mr.  Dulles  clarified  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Berry,  saying  the 
State  Department’s  early  report 
was  based  on  a  brief  cable. 
Subsequent  messages  from 
Singapore,  he  said,  made  it 
clear  that  Mr.  Berry  was  re¬ 
porting  the  opinion  of  the 
Singapore  Police  Commissioner, 
not  his  own,  that  the  police 
would  be  found  blameless. 

The  Secretary  of  State  de¬ 
clared  : 

“The  maintenance  of  the  free 
flow  of  information  from  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  is  vital  to 
the  proper  formulation  of  U.  S. 
foreign  policy  and  you  are  as¬ 
sured  this  department  seeks  to 
exert  every  effort  to  protect  and 
facilitate  the  work  of  newspa¬ 
permen  in  the  proper  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  duties.  The  hero¬ 
ism  and  the  sacrifice  made  by 
Symonds  in  carrying  forward 
the  great  tradition  of  the 
American  free  press  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  those  who 
will  follow  him.” 
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ABP  to  Seek 
Amicable  End 
Of  U.S.  Suit 

Hot  Springs,  Va. 

One  of  the  six  defendant 
associations — Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications — k  e  p  t  the 
door  ajar  this  week  for  out-of- 
court  settlement  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  anti-trust  suit  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business. 

ABP  members,  in  annual 
meeting  here  May  26,  resolved 
that  officers  should  explore  “all 
avenues  which  may  possibly 
lead  to  a  mutually  satisfactory 
disposition  of  the  suit.”  They 
authorized  a  conference  with 
Department  of  Justice  officials 
to  discuss  the  possible  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  case  “by  dismissal 
or  consent  decree.” 

The  resolution  pointed  out 
that  the  practices  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  government’s 
complaint  have  enabled  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  to  attain  a 
level  of  accomplishment  which 
has  been  applauded  by  Presi¬ 
dents  and  numerous  other  pub¬ 
lic  officials. 

*  «  * 

Meanwhile,  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  were  meeting 
in  New  York  to  discuss  with 
counsel  the  formal  reply  to  the 
complaint  that  the  agency  rec¬ 
ognition  system  is  part  of  a 
conspiracy  to  fix  prices  in  the 
advertising  business. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  Gilbert  H.  Weil,  general 
counsel,  advised  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  legal  precedent 
for  proceeding  against  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  under  the 
Sherman  Act  since  the  Su¬ 


preme  Court  has  held  it  to  be 
in  and  of  itself  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

He  ventured  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  might  invoke  the  per  se 
doctrine  which  would  deny  the 
defendants  the  opportunity  to 
plead  that  the  alleged  re¬ 
straints  are  reasonable,  and 
therefore  lawful. 

The  Antitrust  Division  de¬ 
clined  comment  on  a  report 
that  radio-TV  executives  have 
been  questioned. 

Paper's  E<|uipnient 
To  Be  Sold  for  Taxes 

Carmi,  Ill. 

Intertial  Revenue  officials  at 
Springfield  said  this  week 
that  equipment  of  the  Carmi 
Democrat-Tribune  would  be 
auctioned  June  6  to  collect  taxes 
due. 

Notice  of  the  sale,  they  said 
would  be  published  in  the  Carmi 
Times.  The  Democrat-Tribune 
has  been  closed  since  April  26 
under  a  lien  for  withholding 
taxes  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $10,000.  General  Man¬ 
ager  Earl  Clippinger  said  he 
was  hopeful  of  raising  the 
money  to  redeem  the  paper.  His 
father,  Roy  Clippinger,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Times. 

• 

While  and  Dredge 
Receive  Top  Prizes 

Los  Angeles 

Art  White  of  the  Mirror- 
Daily  News  and  Bill  Dredge  of 
the  Times  won  the  top  metro¬ 
politan  news  and  feature 
awards  this  week  at  the  Ma¬ 
trix  Table  awards  banquet  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

Mr.  White  won  a  $100  bond 
for  his  coverage  of  a  liquor 
scandal  investigation  and  Mr. 
Dredge  a  $100  bond  for  a  fea¬ 
ture  story  on  “wetbacks.” 
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Before- After 
Study  Builds 
Pitch  for  TV 

Strong  claims  for  the  potency 
of  television  advertising  were 
made  in  a  presentation  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  which  is  based  upon  a 
quarter-million-dollar  market 
research  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Almost  two  years  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  the  study  exposes  informa¬ 
tion  about  brand  buying  before 
and  after  TV  came  to  town. 
No.  1  among  the  spectacular 
successes  claimed  for  the  new 
medium  is  the  switch  in  sales 
positions  of  Pet  and  Carnation 
evaporated  milks.  Pet  started 
out  19%  behind  Carnation,  but 
immediately  after  TV  promo¬ 
tion  it  emerged  71%  ahead. 

‘Chief  Fountainhead’ 

NBC’s  sales  pitch  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  (in  a  May  29  telecast)  was 
summed  up  this  week  by  Hugh 
M.  Beville  Jr.,  director  of  re¬ 
search,  in  these  assertions: 

•  After  a  home  gets  tele¬ 
vision,  TV  becomes  the  chief 
fountainhead  of  advertising 
impressions  and  the  principal 
communication  vehicle  between 
the  advertiser  and  consumer. 

•  After  TV,  people  buy  the 
brands  they’ve  seen  on  tele¬ 
vision  and  fewer  buy  those  not 
seen  on  TV. 

•  The  dealer  is  more  inclined 
to  stock  TV  brands,  and  says 
that  TV  moves  goods  better. 

•  Set  buyers  spend  almost  as 
much  time  with  television  as 
they  formerly  devoted  to  all 
other  media  combined. 

In  i-egard  to  the  last  finding, 
Mr.  Beville  said  the  sui*vey 
showed  that  set  buyers  watched 
television  for  a  total  of  173 
minutes  a  day  compared  to  94 
minutes  for  other  media.  This 
meant,  he  pointed  out,  that 
their  total  exposure  to  all  ad¬ 
vertising  media  increased  bv 
41%. 

More  Ad-Conscioua 

“After  getting  TV,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “set  buyers  became 
more  conscious  of  advertising. 
Television  accounted  for  7  out 
of  10  advertising  impressions 
people  absorbed.  Television  be¬ 
came  a  greater  adverti.sing 
source  than  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio  combined  were 
before  the  family  acquired  its 
set.  (85%  vs.  80%. ) 

The  befoi’e-TV  interviews 
were  made  in  October,  1953  and 
the  after-TV  checkup  followed 
six  months  later,  or  only  five 
months  after  Fort  Wayne’s  first 


Television  Listening  by  Women  in  Relation  to 
Other  Household  Activities 


(Fi9urei  show  percentages  of  women  listeners  in  each  time  period 
engaged  in  each  type  of  activity) 


Total  women  listening  to  TV  . 

Percent  of  all  women  listening  . 

In  same  room  with  TV  set,  and  just 

listening  . 

In  same  room  with  TV  set,  but  engaged 
in  other  'activities: 

Talking  with  others  . 

Eating  meals,  lunches  . 

Reading  . 

Writing,  paper  work  . 

Dressing,  pers'l  grooming  . 

Sewing,  mending  . 

Ironing  . 

Working  in  kitchen  . 

Sweeping,  cleaning  . 

Caring  for  children  . 

Other  activities  . 

Total — in  room  with  set  but  other 

activities  . 

Not  in  same  room  with  TV  set: 

Just  listening  . 

Talking  with  others  . 

Eating  meals,  lunches  . 

Reading  . 

Writing,  paper  work  . 

Dressing,  pers'l  grooming  . 

Sewing,  mending  . 

Ironing  . 

Working  in  kitchen  . 

Sweeping,  cleaning  . 

Caring  for  children  . 

Other  activities  . 

Total — listening  to  TV,  in  different 


station  went  on  the  air.  Ap¬ 
proximately  7,500  inteiwiews 
were  made. 

Recognition  CTteck 
New  TV  owners  were  asked 
if  and  where  they  had  noticed 
any  advertising  for  three 
products  (new  cars,  laundry 
soap  and  cigarettes).  The  pat¬ 
tern  of  replies  was  given  as 
follows  in  percentages: 
Medium  Pre-TV  Post  T-V 


BAM  to 

12  M 

12  M  to 

6  PM 

6  PM  to 
10  PM 

(162) 

(335) 

(1.209) 

32.7% 

31.5% 

53J% 

1.5% 

2.4% 

5.6% 

1.8 

3.0 

1.2 

3.0 

5.9 

_ 

.9 

2.1 

1.9 

1.5 

.6 

1.2 

4.2 

3.5 

4.9 

4.8 

l.l 

5.6 

3.0 

2.1 

3.7 

3.9 

.7 

3.7 

2.4 

1.6 

— 

.6 

2.2 

27.8 

27.6 

25.2 

8.6 

6.8 

3.2 

_ 

.3 

.2 

.6 

3.6 

1.5 

_ 

2.1 

.4 

1.2 

.6 

.7 

1.9 

.6 

.4 

2.5 

.9 

2 

4.3 

2.1 

.8 

8.0 

14.9 

7.1 

6.8 

4.5 

.5 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

3.7 

2.7 

4.8 

39.5 

40.9 

21.6 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

took  into 

account 

the  in- 

creased  amount  of  print  pro¬ 
motion  for  TV-advertised  prod¬ 
ucts. 


Television 

Newspapers 

Radio 

Magazines 

Billboards 

All  other 


9* 

25 

41 

14 

6 

6 


85 

14 

9 

9 

4 

3 


*  From  guest  viewing. 

A  major  point  made  by 
NBC’s  presentation  is  that 
brand-recognition  went  up  59% 
after  the  product  was  adver¬ 
tised  on  TV.  After  TV,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  identification  of  the 
Maxwell  House  coffee  slogan 
increased  150%  and  74%  more 
housewives  had  heard  of  Kent 
cigarettes  and  46%  more  had 
heard  of  Jubilee  kitchen  wax. 

Mr.  Beville  said  no  attempt 
was  made  in  this  study  to 
evaluate  the  impact  of  TV  ad¬ 
vertising  combined  with  print 
media  advertising  but  certain 
controls  used  by  the  research- 


Scotties  Case  History 

A  case  history  was  offered 
for  Scotties  tissues.  Slogan 
identification  climbed  five-fold 
among  TV  viewers — from  13% 
to  77%  and  brand  preference 
jumped  from  16%  to  42% 
while  Kleenex  declined  from 
64%  to  40%.  Buyers  of  Scot¬ 
ties  more  than  doubled — 15% 
to  35% — to  make  this  the 
leading  brand  of  facial  tissues 
among  the  set  buyers.  Kleenex 
went  from  40%  to  32%  in  this 
group. 

Supplementing  the  sales 
documentary  film,  NBC  has 
prepared  a  film  showing  on- 
spot  interviews  in  Fort  Wayne. 
One  scene  shown  to  the  trade 
press  was  in  a  first-grade  class¬ 
room  where  a  child  is  telling 
excitedly  about  “Peter  Pan” 
and  other  TV  shows.  Then  she 
volunteers:  “But  my  Mommy 
and  Daddy  don’t  look  at  TV 
very  much.  They  only  turn  it 
on  for  Jackie  Gleason  and 
Pinky  Lee  .  •  .  and  some  cow¬ 
boy  movies.” 

NBC  spokesmen  explained 
this  was  a  “raw,  unedited”  film 
clip. 


Housewives 
Skip  Picture 
On  TV  Sets 


Columbus,  Ohio 

In  homes  with  television  sets 
how  much  actual  viewing  and 
listening  does  a  housewife  do! 

The  answer,  based  on  a  sur¬ 
vey  here,  would  appear  to  be; 
The  average  woman  around  the 
house  gives  the  same  divided- 
attention  to  TV  that  she  gave 
to  radio. 

The  study  indicates  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  all 
women  television  listeners  give 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  screen. 

Joseph  M.  Ripley  Jr.,  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  at  Ohio  State 
University,  made  a  telephone 
survey  over  a  two-day  period. 
He  called  7,970  homes  and 
4,779  calls  were  completed. 

He  said  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  drawn: 

1)  Throughout  the  day,  tele¬ 
vision  sets  are  in  use  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  proportion  of  honaes 
in  which  any  member  of  the 
family  is  “at  home  and  avail¬ 
able  to  listen” — nearly  a  fourth 
of  such  homes  during  the  day¬ 
time,  and  more  than  one  half 
of  such  homes,  at  night. 

2)  Television  sets  are  turned 
on  much  more  frequently  in 
homes  in  which  children  under 
13  years  of  age  are  present, 
than  in  homes  in  which  the 
family  includes  no  youngsters. 

3)  The  type  of  household  ac¬ 
tivity  in  which  the  housewife 
is  engaged  at  any  given  time 
has  a  definite'  influence  on  the 
likelihood  that  she  will  be 
listening  to  or  watching  TV. 

4)  Of  all  housewives  report¬ 
ing  that  they  are  “listening  to” 
television  programs,  only  a  rel¬ 
atively  small  proportion — ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  during 
the  daytime,  and  one-half  be¬ 
tween  6  and  10  o’clock  in  the 
evening — are  actually  giving 
relatively  full  attention  to  the 
television  program.  At  least 
40%  of  all  women  “listeners' 
to  TV  programs  during  the 
daytime,  and  20%  of  all  women 
“listeners”  at  night,  are  not 
even  in  the  same  room  with 
the  television  set  being  used. 

5)  The  proportion  of  ‘rela 
tively  high  attention’  listeners 
is  reasonably  constant  during 
the  daytime,  with  the  highest 
average  level  of  attention  be¬ 
tween  2  and  4  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  lowest  average  level  be¬ 
tween  4  and  6  o’clock.  After  6 
P.M.,  the  attention  given  by 
women  reaches  a  peak  from  8 
to  10. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


•r  t  t  1  tH  through  any  other  major 

Unduplicated  b  amilies  „.L“Lr~  »hat  m.  D,„„.h„. 

“Thn,  we  see  thet  the  366  J"'  ’ 

Reached  Shown  in  Study  ^h ‘'’*2U!S,‘’°‘XhS  2l  LLlLs^'i^ 

*  J  family  coverage,  reach  a  far  jjj.  Oonnah  'd  •  •  t 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  been  available  before — is  that  f ^®5.  than  all  of  the  Auction ;  sai  m  in  ro 

publishers  of  American  dailies  the  365  principal  metropolitan  *®ading  magazines  combined,  “Our  estimates  which  nn* 

throughout  the  land  now  can  go  dailies  reach  63%  of  all  the  also  a  greater  audience  than  based  on  empirical  ratios  of 
«  advertises  and  say:  households  in  Ameriea.  it  *'■  <i»Plieation.T,rofferei ts 

“See,  this  is  how  many  un-  This  63%  represents  29,392,-  stations  in  the  approximations  only  ...  We  do 

duplicated  families  you  reach  000  households.  By  comparison,  their  maximum  one-  ^bese  estimates  as 

through  any  given  group  of  according  to  the  duplication  l>sten»ng  and  viewing  per-  data  that 


Section  Edited 

Bv  Robert  B.  Mclnt 


newspapers."  formulas,  Mr.  Donnahoe  esti-  may  be  produced  through 

For  evidence,  they  have  a  new  mates  that  the  44  leading  ma-  Large  Audience,  Modest  Cost  adequate  field  surveys  of  a 

study  published  by  Richmond  gazines  have  an  unduplicated  ...  .  particular  market. 

Newspapers,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  audience  of  28,300,000  families,  major  advantage  of  being  purpose  to  con- 

aU  metropolitan  newspapers,  that  television’s  maximum  aud-  available  to  the  advertiser  on  ^^t  with  others,  but  simply  to 

The  study  -  another  ‘first’  by  ience  is  18,000,000  families,  and  Jb^'daya^d  In  such  s^^ce  anS  ^hat  now  exists!  Tn 

Alan  Donnahoe,  director  of  re-  that  radio’s  maximum  audience  ^.j^b  sLh  copy  as  mav  be  de-  ^^at  it  is  better  to 

search  for  the  Richmond  News-  is  8,000,000  families.  ^  ^  j  conditions  ^  approximation  to 

papers— was  presented  to  media  In  the  case  of  radio  and  tele-  newspapers  offer  the  lar^st  something  we  need  to  know, 

directors  and  advertismg  ex-  vision,  this  is  the  total  number  *  .®  largest  ^ban  to  have  nothine  at  all 

Stives  in  New  York  on  May  of  homes  with  sets  in  use  during  "'“J®"  '"ed^a,  "  “  nothing  at  all. 

24,  and  to  their  counterparts  in  the  maximum  or  Ustening  exceedingly  mod-  Approximations  Useful 

Chicago  on  May  26.  hours.  “First  approximations  are 


Large  Audience,  Modest  Cost 


may  be  produced  through 
adequate  field  surveys  of  a 


“In  brief,  quite  apart  from  Particular  market. 


24,  and  to  their  counterparts  in  the  maximum  or  Ustening  exceedingly  mod-  Approximations  Useful 

Chicago  on  May  26.  hours.  “First  approximations  are 

The  presentations  were  made  Comparative  Costs  Until  now,  any  attempt  at  often  useful,  and  we  trust  they 

by  Mr.  Donnahoe  in  cooperation  Mr.  Donnahoe’s  figures  show  scientific  analysis  of  newspaper  will  prove  to  be  so  in  this  case, 

with  Sawyer-Fergfuson- Walker  an  advertiser  the  comparative  markets  has  been  made  exceed-  particularly  in  comparing  news- 
Company.  cost  of  advertising  in  the  major  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  papers  with  other  major  media. 

2  000  Copies  Mailed  media,  based  on  unduplicated  1®®*'  of  knowledge  of  duplica-  For  this  purpose,  our  estimates, 

-  ’  ....  _ .  „  .  coveraee.  among  newspapers.  which  are  based  on  known  cir- 


In  addition,  copies  of  the  coverage, 
study  on  unduplicated  circula-  For  newspapers,  per  1,000 
tion  of  principal  dailies  publish-  unduplicated  families,  the  aver- 


Not  knowing  duplication,  for  culation  totals,  should  be  rela- 
example,  the  advertiser  could  tively  precise  in  comparison 


edin  each  of  171  metropolitan  age  cost  for  a  1,000-line  black  not  determine  the  number  of  with  audience  measures  of  other 


areas  have  been  mailed  to  2,000  and  white  ad  is  $3.64. 


families  reached  by  two  or  more  media,  which  are  derived  from 


advertising  agencies  and  leading  By  comparison,  the  cost  per  dailies  published  in  any  one  small  samples,  and  are  known 

advertisers  throughout  the  coun-  1,000  families  for  a  page  black  metropolitan  market.  widely  divergent  in  re¬ 
try.  and  white  advertisement  in  the  Therefore,  he  couldn’t  com-  suits. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  magazines  is  $9.59.  Television,  pare  the  cost  of  reaching  any  First  off  in  the  study,  it  is 

single  fact  in  Mr.  Donnahoe’s  for  a  one-hour  program  at  the  given  number  of  families  pointed  out  that  to  build  their 

study — certainly  one  that  hasn’t  maximum  viewing  time,  costs  through  newspapers  with  the  {Continued  on  page  17) 
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%eave  Insertion  Day  Up  To  Newspaper^ 
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Experience  with  successful  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Barney’s  Clothing  Store,  New 
York,  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  old  New  p 
York  Graphic.  > 

Founded  31  years  ago  by  Barney  Pressman  [ 
as  a  high-volume,  low-price  purveyor  of  “fam-  \ 
ous  brand”  men’s  clothing,  Barney’s  also  has  ' 
been  “calling  all  men  to  Barney’s,  Seventh  : 
Avenue  and  17th  Street”  via  radio  jingles  | 
tied  in  with  its  newspaper  ads.  Result  has  been  I 
that  today  the  store’s  location  is  perhaps  one  [ 
of  the  best  known  comers  in  lower  New  York,  r- 
Frederick  Pressman,  Barney’s  son  and  ad-  1 
vertising  director,  grew  up  in  his  dad’s  busi-  j 
ness;  worked  in  the  store  as  a  kid  on  school  j. 
holidays.  After  attending  Rutgers  University  ( 
Fred  joined  his  dad  eight  years  ago  in  a  big  ^ 
way.  Since  then  he’s  been  slowly  convincing  g 
g  his  dad  to  modernize  the  store’s  operation;  to 
1  let  the  “uptown  crow’d”  know  that  its  stock 

I  includes  items  that  could  well  make  Madison 
Avenue  drool. 

KilllMIIUlllllllllllUllilllllllllllM 
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Fraderick  Praisman 

Barney’s  Clothing  Store 


The  idea  developed,  according  to  Fred,  from 
the  fact  that  many  persons  visiting  the  store 
for  the  first  time  are  surprised  to  note  that 
it  has  some  of  the  most  expensive  nationally- 
known  brands. 

This  spring,  Barney’s  and  its  agency,  Emil 
Mogul  Company,  broke  the  first  of  a  series  of 
1,000-line  ads  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  New  York  Times.  The  ads, 
pitched  in  a  semi-humorous  vein,  are  desig^ied 
to  take  the  wraps  off  Barney’s  operation  by 
emphasizing  the  store’s  traditional  policy  but 
featuring,  for  example,  a  suit  “nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  at  $135.00  .  .  .  Barney’s  price,  $89.50.” 

These  class-appeal  ads,  says  Fred,  are  run¬ 
ning  on  a  weekly  basis  through  1955,  “but  as 
to  what  day  they  run  we  leave  that  up  to  the 
newspapers.  We  play  for  position  of  our  ad 
rather  than  for  a  specific  day  of  insertion.  I 
think  retailers  in  general  shoald  cooperate 
with  the  new’spapers  to  the  extent  of  letting 
them  run  the  advertising  when  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  is  available.” — R.  B.  McI. 
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JOmT  NAEA.ANA  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Cooperation  Produces 
Results  on  Key  Issues 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


JOINT  NAEA-ANA  COMMITTEE  LEADERS  ihown  at  a  recent  get  to¬ 
gether  are  (standing,  left  to  right):  Paul  West,  ANA  president,  and 
Wilson  Condict,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  NAEA  president; 
(seated,  left  to  right):  Anton  Bondy,  Lever  Brothers'  manager  of  print 
media,  chairman  of  the  ANA  Newspaper  Committee;  and  Emile  Hart¬ 
ford,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  chairman  of  the  NAEA  Advertiser 
Relations  Committee. 


Time  was  when  newspapers 
jealously  guarded  their  retail 
rate  cards  and  frankly  felt  they 
were  none  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  business,  even  though 
a  large  percentage  of  national 
advertisers  maintained  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  and  picked  up 
part  of  the  tab  for  retail  linage. 

Today,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Joint  NAEA-ANA  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  ana’s  newspaper  local 
rate  card  service  (El&P,  Jan. 
30,  ’54  page  15)  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  from  650  dailies  to  in¬ 
clude  local  rate  cards  of  900 
newspapers,  and  is  being  used, 
on  a  subscription  basis,  by  110 
ANA  member  companies,  20 
participating  newspapers  and  a 
number  of  advertising  agencies. 

This  obvious  betterment  of 
relations  among  newspapers, 
retailers  and  advertisers  nicely 
points  up  one  of  the  major  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Joint 
NAEA-ANA  Committee,  and 
shows  what  can  be  done  through 
intelligently  getting  together  to 
lay  the  cards  on  the  table  and 
letting  all  parties  concerned  air 
their  gripes. 

ROP  Color  Data  Progress 

If  you  think  this  points  up 
the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  then  take  what  happened 
last  week  in  Chicago  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  where 
a  formula  for  ROP  color  list¬ 
ings,  including  rates,  units  of 
space  and  closing  dead  lines, 
was  unveiled  in  behalf  of  news¬ 
papers  (E&P,  May  21,  page 
14). 

Here,  again,  cooperation 
among  the  NAEA,  ANA,  4-A 
and  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Service  paid  off  with  such  a 
formula  soon  to  be  presented 
to  newspapers  for  their  adop¬ 
tion. 

Just  how  such  top-level  co¬ 
operation  was  achieved  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  rate 
cards.  One  of  the  first  steps  to 
get  newspapers  to  make  their 
local  rate  cards  available  to 
national  advertisers  was  taken 
back  in  February  of  1951  by 
Lowell  McElroy,  ANA  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  media 
and  research. 

Speaking  before  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Mr.  McElroy  de¬ 


cried  the  growing  number  of 
ANA  members  who  were  en¬ 
countering  an  increasing  prac¬ 
tice  by  retailers  of  charging 
back  such  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  at  higher  costs  than  they 
actually  paid,  thus  violating 
their  agreements  to  share  costs 
on  a  net  basis. 

The  practice,  he  pointed  out 
at  the  time,  constituted  a  dis¬ 
regard  for  contractual  obliga¬ 
tions  which  accord  proportion¬ 
ately  equal  terms  to  all  retail¬ 
ers,  and  represented  an  econo¬ 
mic  waste  by  adding  unneces¬ 
sarily  to  distribution  costs.  Not 
to  mention,  Mr.  McElroy  added, 
that  by  diverting  funds  from 
the  advertising  efforts  of  sup¬ 
pliers,  the  practice  reduced  pro¬ 
ductive  expenditures  in  local  and 
other  media. 

These  revelations  came  as  no 
surprise  to  PNPA  members,  or 
to  members  of  other  similar  as¬ 
sociations.  Biggest  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  between  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  newspapers  for 
years  had  been  in  the  area  of 
co-op  advertising  where  in¬ 
stances  of  double-billing  had 
appeared  at  time.s  and,  unless 
corrected,  was  bound  to  rise  at 
all  times.  An  advertiser  spend¬ 
ing  co-op  ad  money  used  to  be 
in  the  dark  in  estimating  ex¬ 
penditures  and  especially  in 
knowing  whether  he  was  get¬ 
ting  his  money’s  worth. 

Asks  Correction 

Mr.  McElroy  told  the  PNPA 
membership  in  1951,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  repeated  the  plea  be¬ 
fore  other  associations,  that  the 
ANA  felt  that  all  possible  steps 
should  be  taken  looking  toward 
eventual  correction  of  these 
abuses.  He  said  that  if  ANA, 
with  the  help  of  the  newspapers 
themselves,  could  only  distribute 
local  rate  cards  to  its  members, 
these  and  other  conditions  then 
prevalent  could  be  eliminated 
or  at  least  minimized.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  would  be  able  to  figure 
his  budget  in  advance  and  news¬ 
papers  would  not  be  bothered 
with  multiple  requests  for  rate 
cards  from  advertisers. 

The  actual  plan  to  collect  a 
set  of  rate  cards  was  originated 
by  the  ANA  Cooperative  Ad¬ 
vertising  Steering  Committee, 
chairmanned  by  Walter  Lowy, 
then  vicepresident  and  advertis¬ 


ing,  The  Formfit  Company  (Mr. 
Lowy  becomes  president  of 
Richard  G.  Krueger  Co.,  May 
30),  upon  recognizing  the  need 
for  information  on  local  news¬ 
paper  rates  and  the  difficulty 
of  securing  the  cards  individual¬ 
ly- 

The  ANA  Newspaper  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee,  then  chair- 
manned  by  George  Mosley,  Sea¬ 
gram  Distillers  Corp.,  began  the 
project  through  a  series  of 
meetings  with  the  Advertiser 
Relations  Committee  of  the 
NAEA. 

Newspaper  Support 

The  NAEA  Committee,  chair- 
manned  by  John  Moffett,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  then  later  headed  by 
Russell  Harris,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  Express,  and  currently 
chairmanned  by  Emile  Hart¬ 
ford,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  has  supported  this  proj¬ 
ect  and  aided  over  the  years  in 
the  collection  of  current  cards. 

In  addition  to  member-news¬ 
papers  of  the  NAEA,  member- 
newspapers  of  the  PNPA,  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  and  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 


ers  Association  have  provided 
their  local  rate  cards. 

Today,  the  900  up-to-date 
local  rate  cards  of  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  looseleaf  binders  and 
offered  to  ANA  member  com¬ 
panies  on  a  partial  cost-de¬ 
fraying  basis  of  $15.  for  each 
set  on  a  calendar  year  basis 
and  are  kept  up  to  date  an¬ 
nually.  The  set  of  cards  is 
available  to  cooperating  news¬ 
papers  for  $25.  and  to  all  other 
non-ANA  members  for  $50. 

When  Don  Bernard,  lEaah- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  &  Timet 
Herald,  was  president  of 
NAEA  early  last  year,  he  wrote 
to  various  newspapers  urging 
them  to  cooperate.  He  noted 
the  vast  improvement  in  ad-  , 
vertiser-newspaper  relations  as 
a  iiesult  of  the  Joint  NAEA- 
ANA  meetings: 

“Five  or  six  years  ago  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  sit  down  [ 
with  advertisers  and  have  any  [ 
sort  of  an  area  of  agreement  j 
or  harmony.  Charges  and  coun¬ 
ter-charges  filled  the  air  .  .  •  [ 
the  biggest  bone  of  contention 
(Continued  on  page  17)  ) 
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NAEA-ANA 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


was  in  the  area  of  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Suspicion  Wanes 

“Thanks  to  the  fine  work  of 
the  NAEA-ANA  Committee, 
this  area  of  doubt  and  suspicion 
has  been  almost  completely 
cured.  The  decent  and  legit¬ 
imate  national  advertiser  using 
co-op  advertising  needs  some 
central  source  to  make  his  esti¬ 
mates  and  budgets  on  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising.  NAEA  on  its  part 
insisted  that  we  as  newspapers, 
had  nothing  to  hide  .  .  .  what 
we  did  object  to  was  a  flood  ot 
requests  from  all  types  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  cards  running  into 
the  hundreds  from  concerns 
which  were  not  directly  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  paper  concerned. 

“The  situation,”  Mr.  Bernard 
wrote  last  year,  “was  resolved 
by  ANA  taking  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  compilation.” 

Future  /Projects 

With  the  problems  of  assem¬ 
bling  local  rate  cards  well  under 
control  and  the  question  of  ROP 
color  reproduction  in  a  tentative 
formula  stage,  the  NAEA-ANA 
Committee  is  not  closing  the 
books  on  advertiser-newspaper 
relations.  Far  from  it.  Among 
projects  now  in  various  stages 
of  development  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

•  Proposed  Book  on  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising:  The  ANA 
Newspaper  Committee  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  NAEA  or  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
cooperate  with  ANA  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  book  on  the  use 
of  newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium.  This  would  be  some¬ 
what  comparable  to  the  ANA’s 
“Essentials  of  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising”  published  several  years 
ago  and  the  book  on  “Adver¬ 
tising  at  the  Point  of  Pur¬ 
chase”  which  is  now  in  process 
of  publication.  The  ANA  Com¬ 
mittee  has  already  prepared  a 
tentative  outline  for  such  a 
book  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  NAEA  Committee  for 
review. 

•  Study  of  Newspaper  Cir¬ 
culation  and  Rate  Trends:  The 
ana  Newspaper  Committee  has 
made  plans  for  a  study  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  and  rate 
trends  comparable  to  the  re¬ 
cently-completed  .4NA  report 
on  “Magazine  Circulation  and 
Rate  Trends.”  This  proposed 
.study  is  still  about  six  months 
away. 

•  Positioning  of  National 
Newspaper  Advertising:  Last 
month,  ANA  presented  its 


plans  for  a  report  on  position¬ 
ing  of  national  advertising  in 
newspapers. 

While  complete  details  on  the 
report  haven’t  been  cleared, 
ANA’s  proposals  included  back¬ 
ground  information  on  why  its 
newspaper  committee  under¬ 
took  an  exploration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  a  statement  by  Don  Ber¬ 
nard  giving  the  newspapers’ 
point  of  view  on  positioning, 
and  excerpts  from  a  138  study 
summary  of  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  Continuing 
Studies  of  Newspaper  Reading. 

Among  other  things  covered 
were  a  review  of  ANA  Member 
attitudes,  a  joint  NAEA-ANA 
statement  on  optional  insertion 
dates  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  sample  position  rating 
systems  used  by  typical  adver¬ 
tisers. 

•  Special  Elditions  of  News¬ 
papers:  A  number  of  years  ago, 
the  ANA  issued  a  “Statement 
on  Special  Editions  of  Newspa¬ 
pers”  which  questioned  the  ad¬ 
vertising  value  of  such  editions. 
In  view  of  discussions  of  this 
subject  at  recent  ANA-NAEA 
meetings,  it  became  desirable 
to  make  a  distinction  between 
those  special  editions  which  are 
used  to  commemorate  the  news¬ 
paper’s  anniversary  and  those 
which  are  initiated  by  retailers 
as  a  promotional  device. 

The  NAEA-ANA  Committee 
is  now  attempting  to  work  out 
a  mutually  agreeable  distinc¬ 
tion  between  those  special  edi¬ 
tions  which  are  and  those  which 
are  not  a  potentially  good  ad- 
verti.sing  media. 

ANA  Gained,  Too 

According  to  Mr.  McElroy, 
the  ANA  has  gained  a  great 
deal  from  the  meetings  of  its 
Newspaper  Committee.  'This 
week  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher:  “The  ANA  has  gained 
a  great  deal  from  the  meetings 
of  its  Newspaper  Committee 
with  the  responsible  and  states¬ 
manlike  individuals  who  com¬ 
prise  the  Advertiser  Relations 
Committee  of  NAEA,  and  from 
the  welcome  and  active  coopera¬ 
tion  of  our  friends  in  the  state 
and  regional  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations.  We  are  told  by  the 
NAEA  Committee — and  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  it — that  our 
joint  meetings  have  been  equal¬ 
ly  constructive  from  their  stand¬ 
point. 

“We  both  know  more  about 
each  other’s  problems  and  the 
ways  advertisers  and  newspa¬ 
pers  can  work  together  to  best 
mutual  advantage.  It  has  been 
demonstrated,  in  fact,  that 
many  seeming  differences  of  in¬ 
terest — between  buyers  and  sell¬ 
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ers  of  newspaper  advertising — 
become  resolved  when  explored 
in  this  way — openly,  thought¬ 
fully,  objectively,  and  from  a 
long-run  perspective. 

‘“rhis  could  hardly  be  illus¬ 
trated  better  than  by  the  words 
of  an  ANA  member  who,  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  recent  notice 
about  the  local  rate  card  serv¬ 
ice,  wrote  in  part  as  follows: 
‘(This  service)  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  to  us  and  has 
been  a  factor  in  urging  our 
dealers  to  use  newspaper  space 
in  promotion  of  their  local  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  (It)  has  renewed  our 
faith  in  cooperative  advertising 
when  this  medium  is  used.’ 

“One  of  the  things  the  ANA 
Committee  wants  to  stress,” 
Mr.  McElroy  concluded,  “is  that 
the  success  of  these  meetings 
depends  on  their  continuing  to 
represent  a  ‘two-way  street’  in 
which  the  problems  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  well  as  those  of  adver¬ 
tisers  are  put  on  the  table,  and 
discussed  in  a  constructive  cli¬ 
mate.” 

• 

Buddie  Nominated 
Head  of  Chi  Reps 

Chicago 

Charles  D.  Buddie,  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  been 
nominated  as  president  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  succeed  Robert  J. 
Brooks,  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley, 
for  the  year  beginning  July  1. 

Other  officers  nominated  for 
election  at  the  annual  meeting, 
June  14,  are  D.  B.  Milliken, 
Texas  Daily  Press  League,  vice- 
president;  C.  L.  Healy,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee,  secretary  and  as- 
■sistant  treasurer;  and  G.  E. 
Gilbertsen,  John  W.  Cullen  Co., 
treasurer. 

Nominated  as  directors  are 
W.  W.  Sauerberg,  Ward-Griffith 
Co.,  Inc.,  W.  E.  McCauley, 
Sawyer- Ferguson-Walker  Co., 
and  Mr.  Brooks,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent. 

Katz  Names  Bishop 
To  Puhlication  Staff 

The  appointment  of  Costello 
Bishop  to  the  publication  sales 
staff  of  its  New  York  office  has 
been  announced  by  The  Katz 
Agency,  national  advertising 
representatives. 

Prior  to  joining  The  Katz 
Agency,  Mr.  Bishop  was  New 
York  media  director  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  sponsors  of  Brother¬ 
hood  Week,  and  a  promotion 
consultant  for  other  community 
organizations. 


Unduplicated 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


tremendous  audience — the  29,- 
392,000  unduplicated  families — 
the  365  metropolitan  dailies 
reach  far  outside  their  central 
areas  of  publication. 

Of  their  total  reader  families, 
more  than  12,000,000  are  out¬ 
side  the  city  zone;  and  of  this 
number,  nearly  5,000,000  are 
outside  the  retail  trading  zone. 

Therefore,  says  Mr.  Donna- 
hoe,  “We  see  here  the  fallacy 
in  measuring  the  size  of  a  news¬ 
paper  market  by  the  size  of  its 
central  area  of  publication. 

“Because  of  their  extensive 
outside  circulation,  these  princi¬ 
pal  dailies  reach  a  much  larger 
audience  than  would  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  total  number 
of  families  in  their  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  alone.” 

The  study  booklet,  which  lists 
unduplicated  families  reached 
by  principal  dailies  published 
in  each  one  of  the  171  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  also  contains  a 
full  explanation  of  Mr.  Donna- 
hoe’s  methods. 

• 

111.  Daily  Markets 
Elects  New  Officers 

Springfield,  Ill. 

William  K.  Todd  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  Morning  Star  and  Regie- 
ter-Republie  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Markets  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  annual  two-day  meeting 
in  the  St.  Nicholas  hotel  here. 

Ernestine  F.  Jenison  of  the 
Paris  Beacon-News  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  Burrell  Small 
of  the  Kankakee  JoumaJ.  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  New  directors 
are:  Robert  Burow,  Danville 
Commercial-News;  Benjamin 
Weir,  Charleston  Courier;  Jack 
Hanafin,  Litchfield  News-He¬ 
rald,  and  A.  0.  Lindsay,  Q?nnci/ 
Herald-WhAg. 

• 

Opens  Minn.  Office 

Bradford  B.  Reynolds,  for¬ 
merly  a  representative  on  the 
Chicago  advertising  sales  staff 
of  This  Week  tor  the  past  nine 
years,  has  beefi  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  magazine’s  new  of¬ 
fice  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

• 

Identical  Ad  Study 

Parade’s  research  department 
has  prepared  a  readership  study 
based  on  Starch  readership  of 
all  identical  ads  which  appeared 
in  Parade  and  also  in  other 
publications  during  the  past  six 
years.  The  study  breaks  down 
the  numbe'r  of  readers  and  cost 
per  thousand  readers. 
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SPECIAL  SEC'llOlNS 

Commercial  Appeal 
Runs  Biggest  Issue 


MORE  THAN  A  SPACE  SALESMAN — Austin  Ragle,  left,  of  th« 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  display  staff,  created  a  small  ad  campaign 
for  Dr.  Howard  Stenger,  right,  optometrist,  and  won  a  prize  for  it 
at  meeting  of  Pacific  Northwest  NAEA. 


The  largest  daily  issue  in  the 
116-year  history  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tehn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  was  published  last  week. 
Three  main  sections  and  two 
special  sections  totaled  110 
pages,  erasing  a  record  102 
pages  published  on  Oct.  16, 1952. 

Goldsmith’s,  Mehiphis’  largest 
department  store,  highlighted 
its  annual  buyers  and  managers 
sale  with  a  36-page  tabloid. 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  helped 
make  the  edition  the  largest  in 
history  with  a  10-page  section. 

Paper  Runs  5  Special 
Promotions  in  Week 
La  Salle,  Ill. 

Five  special  sales  promotions 
were  carried  in  one  week  re- 
cehtly  by  the  La  Salle  News- 
Tribune,  resulting  in  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  inches  of  extra 
advertising. 

The  daily  printed  two  pages 
of  display  and  an  extra  page  of 
classified  on  “Paint-Up,  Clean- 
Up”  on  Monday;  a  20-page 

section  with  color  on  Wednes¬ 
day;  a  12-page  graduation  sec¬ 
tion  on  Thursday;  “Street 

Market  Day”  section  on  Friday; 
and  a  “Straw  Hat  Day”  section 
on  Saturday. 

A  record  for  number  of  local 
pictures  in  a  single  issue  was 
set  with  the  Thursday  pape'r 
when  photos  of  371  local  school 
graduates  were  run.  A  total  of 

430  news  pictures  were  run 

during  the  week. 

Civic  Assoc.  Runs  Tab 
In  Local  Ohio  Daily 

Two  special  tabloid  sections 
we're  recently  run  on  different 
days  in  the  Middletown  (Ohio) 
Journal  —  one  for  the  local 
civic  association;  the  other  for 
the  City  of  Middletown. 

The  four-page  civic  associa¬ 
tion  tabloid,  paid  for  by  the 
group,  was  formerly  mailed  to 
members.  Howe'ver,  the  group 
found  that  better  distribution 
could  be  made  at  a  lower  or 
similar  cost  through  the  use  of 
an  insert  in  the  local  paper. 
The  association  plans  an  eight- 
page  tabloid  for  Novehiber. 

The  other  tabloid  is  publish¬ 
ed  every  other  year  as  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  city  govern¬ 
ment.  On  off  years,  a  mimeo- 
gi-aphed  report  is  used. 
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Other  Sections  .  .  . 

•  A  16-page  tabloid  supple¬ 
ment  in  honor  of  the  33rd  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  local  Rotary, 
tied  in  with  the  50th  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  Rotary  International, 
was  recently  run  in  the  Madera 
(Calif.)  News-Tribune  and  con¬ 
tained  50%  advertising. 

•  The  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News  published  a  16-page  tab¬ 
loid  as  a  souvenir  supplement 
in  connection  with  its  18th  an¬ 
nual  Daily  News-City  Recrea¬ 
tion  Department  marbles  tour¬ 
nament. 

•  An  auto  show  section  of 
20  pages  was  featured  last  week 
in  the  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Sentinel. 

•  A  Mother’s  Day  section  in 
which  pictures  of  470  mothers 
and  children  were  shown  was 
published  by  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Scrantonian. 

•  The  William  Hengerer  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  launched  its 
May  Sale  For  the  Home  with  a 
16-page  tab  insert  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express. 

•  The  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  published  a  32-page, 
standard-size  Industrial  Section. 

• 

‘Trust  Boosting’  Seen 
In  Fair  Trade  Repeal 

The  recent  report  to  the’  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  urgpng  repeal 
of  Fair  Trade  laws  could  in¬ 
advertently  lead  to  “trust-boost¬ 
ing  instead  of  trust-busting” 
Emanuel  Katz,  president  of 
Doeskin  Products,  Inc.  said. 

“A  careful  study  of  the  re¬ 
port  as  it  pertains  to  Fair  Trade 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
end  result  could  be  exactly  the 
opposite  from  what  was  intend¬ 
ed — instead  of  discouraging  mo¬ 
nopoly,  it  might  be  encourag¬ 
ed,”  the  president  of  the  house¬ 
hold  paper  products  firm  said. 

The  obseiwations  were  made 
by  Mr.  Katz  in  a  speech  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Radio 
and  Tele'vision  Broadcasters. 

Mr.  Katz  told  the  broadcast¬ 
ers  he  believes  “neither  Con¬ 
gress  nor  the  Courts  will  act  on 
the  Committee  recomendations” 
provided  the  facts  are  made 
known.  He  called  on  the  radio- 
TV  executives  to  join  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  to  bring 
“the  complete  story  of  Fair 
Trade  to  the  atte'ntion  of  the 
public.” 


Minn.  Homemaker  Chief 
Grocery  Buyer  in  Home 
Minneapolis 

The  homemaker  herself  han¬ 
dles  the  grocery  shopping  chore 
in  78%  of  Minnesota’s  homes. 
Husbands  do  most  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  in  11%  of  the  homes,  and 
in  six  per  cent  of  the  homes 
the  responsibility  is  shared. 

This  is  one  of  the  findings 
in  the  fourth  semi-annual  Home¬ 
maker  Survey  —  a  home-inter¬ 
view  study  of  products  and  ap¬ 
pliances  on  hand  and  in  use  in 
Minnesota  households  —  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  research  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  Continuing  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Minnesota  Living. 

The  fourth  report  shows  com¬ 
parative  annual  or  semi-annual 
data  on  more  than  50  products, 
mainly  food  and  personal  care 
items.  Proportions  of  house¬ 
holds  using  the  products,  plus 
brand  standings,  are  reported. 
Additional  information  on  use 
of  products  is  sometimes  in¬ 
cluded. 

Separate  tabulations  are  made 
for  the  state  of  Minnesota  and 
for  Hennepin  county  (Minne¬ 
apolis). 

• 

PR  Directory  Revised 

Publicity  Media  Service,  New 
York  publisher  of  the  annual 
directory,  “New  York  Publicity 
Outlets,”  this  week  issued  its 
Revision  Supplement  No.  1.  The 
directory,  which  sells  for  $10.,  is 
revised  twice  a  year — May  and 
September — and  lists  more  than 
.‘500  editorial  personnel  changes 
and  additions  in  the  New  York 
area. 


Week-End  Edition 
Held  Good  for  Ads 

It’s  good  business  for  re¬ 
tailers  handling  clothing,  food, 
hardware,  and  household  fur¬ 
nishings  to  advertise  in  the 
week-end  edition  for  Monday 
shopping,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram. 

Describing  Saturday  as  “Four 
D  Day”  (Day  off;  Do-It  Day; 
Discussion  Day;  Decision  Day), 
the  newspaper  notes  that  Mon¬ 
day  night  store  openings  give 
“mother  and  dad”  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  shopping  together  for 
the  clothing  or  home  furnish¬ 
ing  items  they  discussed  and  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  as  a  result  of  the 
week-end  advertising. 

“These  local  people  have 
shown  by  this  survey,”  the 
Chronicle-Telegram  points  out, 
“that  they  would  like  to  have 
the  larger  items  that  make  up 
the  family  expenditures  adver¬ 
tised  on  Saturdays. 

“It  is  then  definitely  good 
business  for  merchants  that  are 
handling  these  clothing  and 
home  furnishings  to  advertise 
them  in  the  week-end  edition.” 

Among  other  things,  the  sur¬ 
vey  notes  that  while  food  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  in  the  weelt- 
end  edition,  it  should  be  of  a 
certain  type  —  meats,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

• 

MR&S  Promote  2 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 
Inc.,  announce  the  appointments 
of  Robert  T.  Willigan  and  L. 
Paul  Woehlke  to  position  of 
vicepresident. 
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The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  your  pert  ef  entry 

into  a  2-fer-l  market  of  ever  five  billien  dollars 


Sales  winds  are  blowing  your  way  when  you 
steer  your  advertising  course  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  With  this  one  newspaper  you  reach 
not  only  Greater  Cleveland  but  the  26  adjacent 
counties  as  well.  Two  markets  for  the  price  of 
one ...  a  sales  potential  of  over  $5,000,000,000! 
Talk  your  product  where  it  costs  the  least,  covers 
the  most...  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


{OtvtUnJ) 
Cuymhaga  Cy. 

Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  $1,976,290,000 


Food  Sales .  522,053,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  279,064,000 

Drug  Sales .  63,158,000 

Furn.,Hsld., Radio  Sales  100,473,000 


EfiE.  Buying  Income  .  2,998,757,000 


26  AJjMttml 
Ctttmly  Arts* 

$1,625,161,000 

403,545,000 

128,040,000 

38,554,000 

73,949,000 

2,333,759,000 


*  Akron,  Canlon,Youngtloun  not  included. 
Figures— Salts  Management  Sursey,  May,  1934 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

'  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 

I  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 

i 


NIELSEN  STUDIES 
OF  FOOD  STORE  SALES 

Make  The  Plain  Dealer 
Your  Ideal 
Test  City  Medium 
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WORCESTER 
28th  Food  Market 
in  the  Nation  with 

$175,676,000 

in  Retail  Grocery  Sales* 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Courtesy  conditioning  assembly 
line?”  and  “Why  is  Courtesy 
Motors  the  world’s  largest  auto¬ 
mobile  dealer?” 

*  Early  Times*  Ad  Push 
To  Seek  Vacationers 

Advertisements  in  214  daily 
newspapers  across  the  country 
will  be  used  in  June  by  Brown- 
Forman  Distillers  Corp.  as  part 
of  its  drive  to  reach  vacation¬ 
ing  Americans  for  its  Early 
Times  Kentucky  straight  bour¬ 
bon  whiskey. 

In  addition  to  this  strong 
daily  circulation  press  coverage, 
advertising  is  also  scheduled 
regularly  in  liquor  trade  publi¬ 
cations  and  consumer  maga¬ 
zines. 

Other  Campaigns  .  . . 

•  Starting  June  19,  full-page, 


Dodge  Expands 

bst  Opens  $l-Million  Newspaper  Ads 

.  .  -*  T\  j  Dodge’s  greatly  expanded 

ive  in  300 JMewspapers  Advertising)  for  ’55  will  hit 

■I  J-  its  peak  during  June  and 

Chicago  ness.  The  local  newspapers  are  July.  The  campaign  was 

Brewing  Co.  this  week  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  launched  in  November  with 

$1,000,000  advertising  community,  providing  reliable  ^  two-fold  budget  boost. 

I  (via  Warwick  &  Leg-  information  upon  which  family  Newspaper  liiiage,  already 

large-size  insertions  decisions  are  made  —  not  the  all-time  high,  will  con- 

to  run  to  December  least  of  which  are  the  buying  tinue  at  a  fast  pace'  in  line 

00  newspapers  in  more  decisions.  For  a  quality  prod-  with  the  ^  most  intensified 

cities.  uct,  such  as  ours,  newspapers  campaign  in  Dodge  history, 

nting  on  the  campaign,  should  do  an  excellent  job.”  heavy  newspaper  sched- 

0.  Dillingham  execu-  o/-  provide  for  larger 

epresident  of  Pabst  Uaities  SCnedulea  ads  and  greater  number  of 

1  advertising,  said:  For  Borden  Promotion  insertions, 

idustry  is  more  aware  Portland,  Ore.  addition,  metropolitan 

ct  that  ‘All  Business  Is  Twelve  dailies  in  the  state  of  newspapers  in  some  30  major 

an  we  in  the  beer  busi-  Washington  and  14  in  the  state  market  areas  will  feature 


New  England  District  Managers  of  Food  Products  agree: 

Worcester’s  Retail  Grocery  Sales  Potential  Far 
Exceeds  Worcester’s  Wholesale  Figures 


of  Oregon  are  being  used  to 
promote  The  Borden  Co.’s  new 
cottage  cheese  steak  knife  pro¬ 
motion  (via  Young  &  Rubicam 
Inc.)  in  these  two  states. 

Dates  for  insertion  of  600-line 
ads  are  May  26,  June  2,  16,  and 
30  to  coincide  with  the  regular 
food  sections  of  the  dailies. 

Strong  TV  User  Adds 
ISetvspapers  To  Schedule 
Chicago 

Jim  Moran,  “the  courtesy 
man,”  who  has  been  a  big  user 
of  TV  advertising  as  an  auto- 
inobile  dealer,  has  launched  an 
institutional  newspape'r  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Malcolm  Howard) 
that  departs  from  the  “buy 
now”  approach  of  competing 
car  dealers. 


Harry  L.  SktM,  Jr. 
New  England  District 
Sales  Manager,  for 
the  Borden  Food 
Products  Co. 


Arthur  F.  Rusk 

New  England  Sales 
Manager,  for  the 
Kellogg  Sales 
Company 


Arthur  D.  Tiltau 
New  England  Sales 
Manager,  for  the 
Quaker  Oats  Co. 


Geurge  A.  Rader  Jaku  W.  Ligktbady 

New  England  District  District  Manager, 
Manager,  General  New  England,  for 

Foods  Sales  Division,  Standard  Brands,  Inc. 
General  Foods 
Corporation 

Wholctol*  kcodquertcrt  of  thru*  molar 
choins  operating  75  super  markets  here, 
are  OU'niDE  of  the  Worcester  kdarket. 
Retail  soles  remain  the  one  true  measure 
of  Worcester's  grocery  volume. 


Theran  1.  Beattie 

New  England  Regional 
Sales  Manager,  for 
Sunshine  Biscuits,  Inc. 


Courtesy  Motors’  advertising  ]\on-Ice  Cream  Dessert 
being  carried  on  the  TV  pro-  ^  .  xrr-  r' 

ram  pages  of  Chicago’s  four  Ads  in  WlS.  Get  Law 
etropolitan  dailies.  Copy  cov-  Madison,  Wis. 

■s  such  subjects  as  “Who  owns  ^  new  state  law,  just  signed 
ourtesy  Motors?”  “What  is  the  by  Gov.  Walter  Kohler  after 

by  the  current  Wis- 


passage 

consin  Legislature,  strengthens 
requirement  for  advertising 
non-ice  cream  frozen  desserts  it 
newspapers  and  other  media. 

The  law  formerly  mentioned 
only  ice  cream  sundaes  and 
sodas,  but  now  provides  ade¬ 
quate  advertising  of  any  food 
similar  to  malted  milk  bever¬ 
ages,  milk  shakes,  ice  cream 
cones,  ice  cream  bars  which  are 
made  of  ice  milk,  ice  or  sher¬ 
bet. 

The  bill  was  sponsored  by 
the  Wisconsin  dairy  interests 
who  had  protested  advertise 
ments  of  frozen  desserts  that 
might  give  the  implication  that 
they  were  ice  cream  products. 
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E.  E.  Wilson 
District  Sales  Manager, 
New  England,  for  the 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Company 


SERUICE 


SALES  MANAGEMENT  BWWpBWSBBIIHVainiF]! 

1SSS  Survey  of  Buying  Power-, 
further  reproduction  liconsed. 

ix  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette  Circulation:  Dolly  156,S18;  Sunday  104,429, 


\  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

^  ^  a-rc’f  \  MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  he. 


IN  58  CITIES  OVER  THE  U.  S.  A. 

you'll  find  qualified,  foclory  trained  men 
...  all  on  24  hour  coll.  For  day  or  night 
lervke  coll  ClIFFSIDE  4.7500, 

Cftll£WeS 


louse 


TNI  ClMf  IIICTRIC*  lAANUIACTUlINO  COMeANT 
3405  W«gf  47th  Street.  Chkofo  33,  Mwieot 
let  Awfelet  17,  CeWerele  e  New  YorN  17,  New  Verh 


Fresh  eggs 

...for  breakfast  and  dinner! 


Timmy  and  his  tiny  brother.  Hanky,  are  two  fresh  eggs. . . 
with  sunny  side  always  up . . .  full  of  vim  and  vitamins— 
and  swell  companions  for  any  reader’s  coffee  cup! 

Perennial  pranksters,  lovable  and  laughable  but  never 
malicious,  these  kids  scramble  the  funny  situations 
of  life  into  delicious  omelets,  put  smiles  on  serious  faces, 
give  digestion  a  lift. 

Drawn  from  life  by  their  proud  papa,  Timmy  and 
Hanky  with  gay  gags  and  amiable  antics  get  warm 
welcome  from  small  fry  and  parents.. .have  fans  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes . . .  draw  enthusiastic  response  from 
teachers,  educators,  clergymen,  psychologists  and  the 
public. . .  are  a  tonic  for  circulation! 

For  a  feature  delivering  a  guaranteed  laugh . . . 
in  weekday  panel,  and  standard  third  and  tabloid  half 

pages  in  color  on  Sunday,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Howard  Sparber...  .  t  j  -  e 

a  papa  by  profession  has  proois  and  prices  of 

three  kids  of  his  own  . . . 
started  his  weekly  panel  in 
Colliers,  where  it  caught  on 
fast . . .  today  is  an  enthusiastic 
art  collector — with  his 

favorite  vt,  the  picture  of  Chicago  Tribunc-Ncw  York  News  Syndicate  Inc. 

(r,  waihington  on  the  r  J 

dollar  bill!  220  E^st  42nd  St.,  New  York  •  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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’Round  Their  Beats 


Miami  Herald  Staffers 
Squelch  Mail  Rackets 


Miami,  Fla.  received  from  a  Miami 
The  Miami  Herald  swung  a  along  with  literature  emp 
rapid  one-two  punch  at  the  di-  lag  that  receipts  from  s. 
rect  mail  selling  rackets,  with  articles  go  to  a  “pi 

marked  and  immediate  success,  ly  disabled  veteran”  of 
One  of  the  rackets — a  gim-  ^ar  II. 
mick  in  which  distribution  of  Reporter  A1  Neuharth 
unordered  religious  “junk”  mer-  to  work  on  the  story,  soon 
chandise  to  out-of-state  ad-  out  that  Ex-GI  Plastics  Cc 
dresses  was  grossing  a  Miami  run  by  brothers  Benjami 
family  some'  $2,000  a  day— was  Henry  Kram,  and  their 
dealt  a  severe  setback  through  ran  about  $1,000  a  day. 
nation-wide  publicity.  Herald  An  investigation  disclos( 
stories  prompted  an  official  in-  Miami  Better  Business  Bi 
vestigation  as  far  off  as  Boston,  police  and  postal  insp 
The  other  racket — a  birth  looked  into  the  firm  witho 
control  gimmick  mailed  to  Uni-  suits  following  many  comp 
versity  of  Miami  coeds  and  from  Catholic  chuich  lead 
other  unmarried  women— was  Then  Mr.  Neuharth  unei 

knocked  out  by  the  Herald  ex-  another  firm,  opera  t( 
pose,  apparently  for  good.  Catholic  Products  of  Ai 

Both  newspaper  investiga-  by  Max  Kram,  older  brot 
tions,  which  came  so  close  to-  Ben  and  Henry.  Using  the 
gether  that  they  overlapped,  re-  technique  of  unsolicited 
suited  from  tips  the  Herald  re-  ing  to  out-of-state  addi 
ceived  by  mail.  Max  was  taking  in  an 

One  letter  came  from  an  out-  mated  $1,000  a  day  pe 
of-state  newspaperman  who  en-  small  metal  crucifixes 
closed  a  thin  plastic  crucifix  he  chains. 


COMMUNITY  CHAMPION — R.  S.  Kingsley,  left,  publisher  of  the 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  receives  a  plaque  from  Judge  M.  Eu¬ 
gene  Baker,  representing  the  citizenry.  The  inscription  notes  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  betterment  of  the  community. 
One  thousand  persons  attended  the  testimonial  dinner.  Other  gifts  to 
the  publisher  and  his  wife  were  a  gold  atmospheric  pressure  mantel 
clock  and  a  poem  from  the  newspaper's  employes. 


And  he  also  learned  that  a  out  (it).  Live  a  more  carefree, 
nephew  of  the  Krams  was  run-  worryfree  life  and  order  to¬ 
ning  a  similar  operation  in  day.” 

Pittsburgh.  Reporter  Lawrence  Thomp- 

Protests  flooded  the  Herald  son  and  Mr.  Neuharth  trac^ 
and  newspapers  throughout  the  the  box  number  to  a' firm  called 
nation  asked  for  tear  sheets  on  TelWen,  Inc.  and  the  Herald 
the  Herald  stories.  ran  the  story,  despite  protests 

While  the  religious  junk  from  university  officials.  Re¬ 
story  was  unfolding,  the  birth  suits  were  instantaneous, 
control  gimmick  came  to  light  Students’  pai-ents  chorused 
when  a  Herald  copy  girl,  a  their  protests.  The  state  nurses 
freshman  at  the  University  of  association  asked  its  attorneys 
Miami,  received  some  of  the  to  investigate.  The  Dade  County 
literature  in  the  mail  and  Medical  Association  said  it 
turned  it  over  to  Managing  Edi-  planned  to  check  the  promotion, 
tor  George  Beebe.  The  county  solicitor’s  office 

The  literature  urged  unmar-  launched  a  probe  of  possible 
lied  girls  to  pay  $2.95  for  “a  contribution  to  delinquency  of 
simple  aid  to  avoid  the  fear  of  minors,  and  the  Miami  police 
inopportune  pregnancy”  and  started  its  own  investigation. 

offered  a  ;;positive^  money-back  Beaten  by  a  Feather 

guarantee.  And  it  went  on  to  , 

say  “You  should  never  be  with-  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 

_  _ Chicago  Daily  News,  in  which 

_ _  school  kids  at  Rockport,  Ill., 

'  asked  if  they  could  see  a  racing 
pigeon,  resulted  in  a  matched 
race  between  a  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter  driving  a  car  and  Doris, 
the  pigeon  who  won  by  a  feath- 


Get  Acquainted  With— 

ELIZABETH 

FASTEST  GROWING  INDUSTRIAL 
AREA  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

THROUGH 

THE  ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 

NOW  CIRCULATING 
50,000  DAILY 
TO  COVER 

$358,000,000  IN  RETAIL  SALES 
$6,752  E.B.I.  Per  Family 

GROWING  GROWING  GROWING 

CIRCULATION  SALES  POPULATION 

229,186  CITY  ZONE 

Third  Largest  in  New  Jersey 

THE  ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 


^Everything  in^ 
Baltimorelevolves 


Doris  covered  the  distance 
from  Rockport  to  Berywn  in 
five  hours  and  one  minute, 
traveling  an  estimated  219 
miles,  while  John  Justin  Smith, 
Daily  News  reporter  driving  a 
Pol’d  Thunderbird,  covered  284 
miles  and  trailed  Doris  by  20 
minutes.  He  averaged  56  miles 
per  hour.  The  Daily  News 
featured  the  big  race  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  published  the  out¬ 
come  in  a  front-page  story. 
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WRONG  WAY  WILBUR" 


With  everyone  watching  TV  and  becoming  more  picture  conscious  every  day 
.  . .  John  M.  Miles,  advertising  manager  of  the  Daily  Herald  of  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  came  up  with  a  bright  idea.  It  capitalizes  on  the  new  trend 
and,  at  the  same  time,  makes  a  nice  profit  out  of  scan-a-graver’s  ability  to 
produce  low  cost  engravings. 

“Wrong  Way  Wilbur,”  “Bride  Ideas  for  Bright  Brides,”  “Santa’s  Shopping 
Tour”  and  other  catchy  headlines  outline  the  themes  for  “Scanavision.”  The 
feature  follows  a  picture-caption  format— each  picture  showing  the  main  char¬ 
acter  in  a  situation  involving  a  local  merchant.  Each  caption  carries  the  theme 
along  while  it  delivers  a  solid  plug  for  the  merchant’s  service.  The  merchant 
pays  for  his  share  of  the  space  and  gets  premium  readership  for  his  ad  (8755 
by  actual  survey) .  Feature  averages  from  a  full  page  to  a  spread  twice  a  month 
—everyone  on  the  advertising  and  photo  staff  helps  out.  It’s  another  example 
of  how  your  scan-a-graver  can  be  put  to  work  for  substantial  profit.  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 
Dept.  100-95A1. 


New  "Scanavision^'  feature  chalks  up  87%  advertising  readership 

in  Prince  Albert  Daily  Herald 


and  his  friends 

sell  over  56,000  lines  of  EXTRA 


m  SCAN-A-GRAVER 
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PLANT  •  EQUIPMENT 


Lorain  Journal  Staff 
Of  140  in  $M  Plant 


Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  has 
moved  into  a  two-story,  million- 
dollar  publishing  plant  at 
Broadway  and  EHyria  Avenue, 
in  the  center  of  the  city. 

The  newspaper  transferred  10 
blocks  from  a  one-story  build¬ 
ing  used  for  the  last  35  years. 

The  new  building  is  finished 
in  two  tones  of  brick,  mainly 
light  tan,  with  one  section  in 
dark  brown.  A  triangular  steel 
tower  rises  60  feet  from  the 
marquee  over  the  main  entrance, 
with  three  illuminated  clocks, 
each  seven  feet  in  diameter,  at 
the  top,  one  on  each  side.  The 
paper’s  name  is  spelled  out 
above  each  clock  in  neon  letters 
39  inches  high. 

The  Journal’s  140  employes 
published  their  first  edition  in 
the  new  plant  in  air  conditioned 
comfort.  They  were  aided  by 
nine  Linotypes,  moved  from  the 
old  plant,  plus  four  new  Comets. 
A  new  Wood  Autoplate,  an 
eight-unit  Hoe  pre.ss,  heating 
and  air  equipment  worth  $130,- 
000,  and  a  100-line  telephone  ex¬ 
change  with  intra-oflFice  service 
are  the  most  modem  installa¬ 
tions  available. 

All  offices  have  new  gun- 
metal  grey  steel  furniture  and 
filing  cabinets. 

Cline  Electric  Company  con¬ 
trols  for  the  press  units  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  an  air-conditioned, 
glass-fronted  control  room. 

A  seven-ton  Kemp  stereotype 


pot,  a  new  Sta-Hi  mat  scorcher, 
and  Even  Ray  prescorcher,  a 
Sta-Hi  curved  plate  router  and 
a  Sta-Hi  shaving  machine  for 
fiat  casts  were  purchased.  A 
United  Metal  Company  auto¬ 
loading  dross  furnace  rounds 
out  the  new  heavy  equipment. 

Business  offices  are  on  the 
first  floor  around  a  rectangular 
entrance  plaza.  The  plaza  floor 
is  inlaid  with  marble  terrazo. 
Counters  topped  with  black,  im¬ 
ported  marble  occupy  three 
sides  of  the  reception  area. 

A  conference  room  next  to  the 
business  manager’s  office  seats 
30  persons. 

These  offices  and  the  editorial 
department  directly  above  on 
the  second  floor  are  paneled  in 
white  mahogany  (Limba). 
Floors  are  covered  with  two 
tones  of  grey  asphalt  tile.  The 
city  room  is  39  by  89  feet. 

A  conference  room  seating  20 
is  located  off  the  city  room. 

The  composing  room,  99  by  71 
feet,  is  the  largest  department 
in  the  plant.  It  has  wood  block 
floor. 

A  glass  fiber  baffle  six  inches 
thick  drops  six  feet  from  the 
ceiling.  It  runs  the  full  length 
of  the  room  between  the  stereo¬ 
type  and  composing  depart¬ 
ments.  This  traps  hot  air  from 
stereotype  equipment  and  keeps 
it  from  the  air  conditioned  com¬ 
posing  room.  On  the  stereotype 
side  of  the  baffle  fresh  cool  air 


Thanks,  National  Advertisers! 

DurinK  April,  The  Winchester  (Va.)  Eveninic  Star  ran  10  per  cent 
more  national  advertisinK  lineage  than  during  any  previous  month. 
The  Winchester  Star’s  national  lineage  during  1954  was  24  per  cent 
GREIATER  than  the  average  newspaper  in  our  circulation  bracket. 

We  feel  thia  reflects  continued  confidence  in  this  growing  Shenandoah 
Valley  market,  where,  during  April,  the  following  occurred: 

(1)  American  Brakeblok  announced  it  would  close  its 
Detroit  plant  and  double  its  Winchester  plant. 

(2)  Ashworth  Bros.,  Massachusetts  manufacturers,'  an¬ 
nounced  partial  completion  of  a  new  plant  in  Win¬ 
chester  (its  fifth). 

(3)  Safeway  Stores  announced  the  construction  of  a 
new  supermarket,  its  second  Winchester  store. 


WINCHESTER  (VA.)  EVENING  STAR 

Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Publisher 
National  Representative  DeLisser,  Inc. 


The  Lorain  Journal's  new  million-dollar  plant. 


is  recirculated  by  independently 
operated  air  blowers. 

Parking  space  for  85  employe 
and  customer  cars  is  provided 
on  two  blacktop  lots,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  building. 

Weinberg  and  Teare,  Cleve¬ 
land  architects,  designed  the 
building  and  supervised  its  con¬ 
struction.  Prime  contractor  for 
the  plant  was  T.  J.  Hume  and 
Son,  Lorain. 

Bulletin  Dedication 
Ceremonies  June  1 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s 
new  building  at  30th  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Streets  will  be  dedicated  at 
special  ceremonies  June  1,  start¬ 
ing  at  10:30  A.M.  in  the  plaza 
in  front  of  the  plant. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
event  will  be  the  raising  of  a 
special  Governor’s  Flag  used 
annually  in  the  Bulletin’s 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations.  It 
has  stars  from  each  of  the  48 
states  and  stripes  from  the  13 
original  colonies. 

Robert  McLean,  president  of 
the  Bulletin,  and  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  Richard  W. 
Slocum,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Bulletin,  will  be  among 
those  making  talks  of  welcome 
to  a  group  of  invited  guests.  A 
buffet  luncheon  will  be  served 
after  the  dedication  ceremonies. 


2  Gain  Promotions 
On  Houston  Chronicle 

Two  promotions  in  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle’s  mechan¬ 
ical  department  were  announced 
by  J.  H.  Butler,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 


Weikerth 


M.  in  the  plaza  Joe  Weikerth,  on  the  paper 
plant.  52  years,  was  promoted  to  com- 

ighlights  of  the  posing  room  superintendent, 
he  raising  of  a  William  Henry  Jenkins,  pre- 
jr’s  Flag  used  viously  in  the  make-up  depart- 
t  h  e  Bulletin’s  ment,  succeeds  him  as  general 
celebrations.  It  foreman  of  the  composing  room, 
each  of  the  48  Mr.  Jenkins  has  been  employ- 
»es  from  the  13  ed  by  the  Chronicle  since  1950. 
J.  Previously  he  was  with  the 

in,  president  of  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  for  22 
id  of  the  Asso-  years. 

•nd  Richard  W.  i  j  •  j 

ve  vicepresident  More  hand  Acquired 

will  be  among  gy  Miltcaukee  Journal 

alks  of  welcome  ,  t  i  o  i. 

A  Milwaukee  Journal  Co.  has 

will  ^e  served  announced  the  purchase  of  the 
tiTn  cerem'niet.  Republican  Hotel  and  annex 
property  at  North  Third  St.  and 
“  West  Kilboum  Ave.,  for  $450,- 

flmt  000.  The  hotel  is  128  by  150 

iltt feet  while  the  annex,  across  an 
IfUXAAXf  --  alley,  is  75  by  50  feet.  The  hotel 
"  continue  to  operate. 

a  really  PERSONAL  personnel  servite  has  now  acquired 

c,,  .  .  all  of  the  property  in  the  block 

Creatire,  Executlre  wkI  except  a  piece  60  by  60  feet  oc- 

Saies  Personnel  for  eupied  by  a  restaurant. 

ADVERTISING  •  PUBLISHING  '^^e  Joumal  expects  to  begin 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  construction  next  year  of  a  five- 

SCREENINO  story,  basement  and  subbase- 

tte  Individual  for  the  Job  ^ent  addition  which  will  extend 
the  Job  for  the  Indlrldual  the  south  of  the  pres- 

415  Lexinoton  A«..  N.Y.C.  MU  2-7136  fnt  P|ant,  ^  w’hich  a  Sixth  story 

IS  being  added. 
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In  any  consideration 
of  bottled  soft  drinks  by  the 
press  in  matters  relating  to  their  sale 
and  use  by  the  American 
consumer,  they  should  definitely 
be  considered  as  grocery  food 
items,  a  classification  to  which  they 
are  entitled  along  with  the 
many  other  foods 
with  which  they  compete 
k  for  consumer  favor. 


The  Psycholosical  Value  of 

Bottled  Carbonated  Beverages  as  a  Food  Item 


Since  bottled  carbonated  soft  drinks  provide  a  con¬ 
venient  and  pleasant  few  minutes  of  rest  while  they  are 
being  consumed,  they  are  definitely  of  psychologic  value. 
Usually  the  short  “time  out”  for  a  soft  drink  is  not 
taken  alone.  More  often  than  not  the  pleasure  is  shared 
by  a  co-worker  or  another  member  of  the  family  in  a 
little  interlude  of  conversation.  “Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,”  and  it  is  the  universal  instinct  of  sharing 


a  brief  period  of  relaxation  over  one  of  these  effervescent 
drinks  which  produces  the  deeper  satisfaction  to  the 
mind  and  body. 

In  such  a  short  period  of  relaxation,  the  body  be¬ 
comes  more  quickly  and  deeply  relaxed  when  an  energy¬ 
giving  bottled  soft  drink  provides  the  psychological,  as 
well  as  physiological,  values  which  contribute  much 
toward  lowering  the  “pace  that  kills.” 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bever¬ 
ages  is  a  non-profit  association  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  vnth  members  in 
every  State.  Its  purposes  ...to  improve  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  methods  through  edu¬ 
cation  and  research,  and  to  promote  better 
understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


has 
'  the 
nnex 
.  and 
450,- 
150 
!S  an 
hotel 


The  National  Association  \/  of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 


American  Bottlers 
of  Carbonated  Beverages 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 
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CLASSinED  CLINIC 


Combine  Direct  Mail 
With  Personal  Calls 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Direct  mail  solicitation  of 
want  ads  is  NOT  cheap — it’s 
expensive,”  said  Ed  J.  Dorgan, 
CAM,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
at  luncheon  the  other  day.  “If 
anyone  is  using  direct  mail 
without  supplementing  it  with 
personal  solicitation  either  by 
mail  or  in  person — stop!”  he 
added. 

Mr.  Dorgan,  on  a  busman’s 
holiday  in  New  York,  stopped 
by  at  lunchtime  to  talk  a  bit  of 
shop.  The  matter  of  the  cost 
of  using  the  mails  for  classi¬ 
fied  selling  came  up.  In  his  ex¬ 
perience,  the  return  on  this  type 
of  solicitation,  at  best,  seldom 
is  better  than  15%.  His  advice 
is  simple.  “Unless  your  budget 
for  advertising  promotion  is 
nice  and  fat,  forget  direct  mail, 
it’s  too  costly.” 

Many  CAMs  will  agree  with 
Ed  Dorgan  that  direct  returns 
from  direct  mail  are  frequently 
less  than  satisfactory.  On  the 


other  hand,  like  other  forms  of 
promotion,  the  indirect  selling 
job  done  by  this  medium  for 
classified  is  more  difficult  to 
evaluate.  In  our  own  experience 
we  have  found  that  advertisers 
frequently  shun  the  business 
reply  envelope  enclosed  with 
the  solicitation  and  send  back 
their  ads  on  their  own  letter¬ 
heads.  Too  often  this  type  of 
return  is  not  credited  properly 
to  the  sales  letter. 

Sales  Assist 

Worth  Wright,  CAM,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  &  Tri¬ 
bune,  credits  direct  mail  with 
a  big  sales  assist.  His  is  a 
carefully  planned  approach  in¬ 
volving  a  special  promotion  for 
each  month  of  the  year.  Here 
is  his  experience  with  one  such 
campaigrn : 

“We  promoted  ‘Business  Op¬ 
portunities’  during  February 
and  the  progragi  involved  a 
dii’ect  mail  piece  addressed  to 


We  Keep  Repeating! 

most  advertisers  have 
discovered  that  the 

TOPEKA 
NEWSPAPERS 

reaching  as  they  Do 

84,872  FAMILIES 

IN  KANSAS 
offer  the  most  intensive  coverage  of  the 

BIG-TIME  TOPEKA  MARKET! 

one  of  the  midwest’s 


RICHEST  TRADING  AREAS'! 

*1954  RETAIL  SALES  S448, 450, 000.00 

I  Topeka  State  Journal  I 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Represented  by  The  Capper  Publications.  Inc. 

NEW  Y0RK-CLEVELAND-CHICAG0-KANSASCITY,M0.-SAN  FRANCISCO 
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every  licensed  broker  in  the 
area,  which  explained  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  campaign  and  which 
depicted  the  type  of  promotion 
ads  which  would  appear. 

“We  felt  a  quick  and  favor¬ 
able  reaction  to  our  efforts  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  were 
gaining  from  15%  to  20%  in 
both  Business  Opportunity  ac¬ 
counts  and  linage  over  our 
previous  figures.” 

His  mailing  piece  featured  a 
large  promotion  ad  scheduled 
for  publication  on  a  regular 
basis  urging  readers  to  utilize 
the  Business  Opportunities  list¬ 
ings  in  the  Union  &  Tribune. 
Potential  advertisers  were  told 
that  these  ads  would  help  make 
their  Business  Opportunity  ads 
more  responsive. 

Not  A  Substitute 

Expressing  agreement  with 
CAM  Dorgan’s  viewpoint  Mr. 
Wright  says,  “.  .  .  such  direct 
mail  programs  are  no  substitute 
for  personal  selling  effort  but 
each  one  of  our  salesmen  is 
handling  a  great  deal  more 
copy  this  year  than  last  as  a 
result.  This  direct  mail  success¬ 
fully  augments  their  sales  ef¬ 
fort  ...” 

One  of  the  most  practical 
direct  mail  pieces  we’ve  seeh 
is  used  by  Wayne  W.  Moores, 
CAM,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server.  It’s  a  simple  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  on  the'  paper’s 
letterhead.  Sent  out  with  bills 
on  expiration  of  transient 
orders,  the  letter  says: 

“Your  ad  expired  today  and 
we  want  to  thank  you  for  favor¬ 
ing  us  with  this  business.  We 
naturally  are  interested  in 
knowing  whether  or  not  this 
ad  brought  results,  and  we  will 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will 
fill  in  the  form  below  and  mail 
to  us  in  the  enclosed  postage 
paid  envelope. 

Questions  asked  were: 

Did  your  ad  bring  desired  re¬ 
sults? 

How  many  inquiries  did  you 
receive? 

Any  other  comments? 

If  your  ad  brought  results, 
may  we  publish  this  fact  in 
the'  Observer,  using  your  name 
and  address? 

If  it  did  not  bring  results, 
do  you  wish  it  run  again? 

How  many  days? 

According  to  CAM  Moores, 
the  letter  serves  a  number  of 
purposes: 

1)  It  serves  as  proof  of  in¬ 
sertion  2)  It  creates  good  will 
since  it  lets  the  advertiser 
know  we  are  interested  in  the 
results  he  receives  3)  It  brings 
us  many  orders  for  re-runs  and 
4)  It  provides  us  with  result 
story  material. 


Geranium  Ad 
Fraud  Brings 
Jail  and  Fine 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

“.  .  .  Five  years  in  prison! 

.  .  .  and  a  fine  of  $2,000!  .  .  .” 

The  perpetrator  of  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  nation-wide  mail-order 
scheme  was  handed  this  sen¬ 
tence  by  a  Federal  judge  here 
this  week  as  the  culmination  of 
an  effort  by  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  to  protect 
its  readers  from  false  adver¬ 
tising. 

Edwin  A.  Kraft,  operator  of 
Seminole  Gardens  in  Cornell, 
Calif.,  had  previously  been  found 
guilty  on  five  counts  of  mail 
fraud. 

The  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  were  among  more  than 
75  daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  that  carried  ads  in 
which  Kraft  offered  to  send 
“four  rare  and  beautiful  ger¬ 
anium  plants”  for  one  dollar, 
on  a  money-back  guarantee 
basis.  He  allegedly  failed  to 
fill  thousands  of  orders,  or  make 
refunds. 

The  St.  Paul  papers  persisted 
for  nearly  a  year  until  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  Kraft  into 
court.  The  probe  fell  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Thurman  W.  Sal- 
lade,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

The  first  move  was  to  contact 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Rid- 
der-Johns,  Inc.,  representatives. 

Ridder-Johns  men  made  many 
attempts  but  all  failed  to  locate 
Kraft.  Then  came  a  series  of 
correspondence  between  the 
newspapers,  the  R-J  office,  and 
Kraft.  As  in  the  case  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  subscribers,  Mr.  Sal- 
lade  received  assurance  from 
Kraft  that  in  “due”  time  every¬ 
thing  would  be  taken  care  of. 
The  “due  time”  never  came.  Mr. 
Sallade  then  got  busy  with 
Postoffice  inspectors. 

Pro.secution  was  declined  by 
a  federal  court  in  California, 
largely  on  the  ground  it  would 
cost  too  much  to  transport  wit¬ 
nesses  from  other  states.  Mr. 
Sallade  gathered  all  available 
evidence,  and  persuaded  George 
F.  MacKinnon,  U.  S.  attorney 
for  Minnesota,  to  present  the 
matter  to  a  grand  jury. 

During  the  nine-day  trial,  the 
government’s  case  rested  on  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Sallade  and 
more  than  a  score  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  newspapermen  around 
the  country. 
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How  to  maintain  muiti-ooior  register 

AUTOMATICALLY 

...  at  all  operating  speeds 


There’s  just  one  way  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  .  .  .  automatic 
.  .  .  color  register  control.  It’s  the 
Hurletron  way. 

Hurletron  controls  are  not  new. 
They’re  time-tried  and  proven.  The 
largest  and  finest  color-rotogravure 
printers  in  country  have  used 
Hurletron  Color  Register  Controls 
for  years.  They’ve  become  standard 
equipment.  Now  they  are  available 
for  ROP  color  .  .  .  and  are  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  by  leading  dailies. 


Your  Hurletron  Control  will  main¬ 
tain  acciurate,  automatic  register  of 
all  colors  within  a  few  thoiisandths 
of  an  inch.  The  register  established 
at  low  speeds  will  be  maintained  up 
to  highest  operating  speed.  And  it 
wiU  make  high  speed  corrections  at 
splices,  materially  reducing  the 
number  of  bad  copies. 

Here’s  the  practical,  proven  meth¬ 
od  of  insuring  top  quality  ROP  color 
register  .  .  .  hour  after  hoiur.  It’s 
speedy  .  .  .  simple  to  operate  .  .  . 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


dependable . . .  and  fully  automatic. 

Let  us  show  you  how  this  remark¬ 
able  equipment  can  help  you.  And 
be  slure  to  ask  for  our  latest  booklet 
on  ROP  Color  Register  Control. 


HURLETRON 


AUTOMATIC 

Register  Control 
for  R.O.P.  Color 


1932  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers  of.  Hurletron  R.O.'F.  Color  Registrotion  Controb;  Automotic  Controls  of  CoNper  and  Weight 
on  Paper  and  Board;  Center  Line  ond  Side  Web  Guide  Controls;  Cut-Off  end  Bock-Up  Controbs 
Slitter  Controb;  Moisture  Controb. 
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Reinvested 

earnings 


OWNERS  MADE  GROWTH  POSSIBLE  •  $534  mfllioR  of  total  OMnings  mt  rohnostoil  hi  tho  tashiost 


How  share  owners  shared  in  General  Electric  progress 


DIVIDENDS  UP  •  General  Electric  paid  47^  per  share  in  1939,  $1.53  per  share  in  1954 


For  Mr.  Cordiner's  report,  highlighted  on  these  pages,  plus  a  record  of  the 
annual  meeting,  write  General  Electric,  Dept.  F2-117,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Share  owner  equity  went  up  as  a  result 
of  an  aggressive  policy  of  expansion. 
34  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  earnings 
was  reinve.sted  in  the  business;  share 
owners’  equity  increased  from  $324  mil¬ 
lion  in  1939  to  $1,023  million  in  19.34. 


^President  Ralph  J.  Cordiner,  at  the 
annual  meeting,  welcomes  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Roesch.  Mr.  Roesch,  operator 
of  a  meat  market  in  Buffalo,  is  General 
Electric’s  300,000th  share  owner. 


Total  earnings 


President  Ralph  J.  Cordiner’s  re¬ 
cent  report  to  the  329,000  owners 
of  General  Electric  emphasized  that 
the  company’s  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  interests  of  customers, 
share  owners,  employees,  suppliers 
and  the  public.  Here  are  highlights 
of  his  talk,  covering  the  period 
1939-1954,  given  before  3,284  of 
the  share  owners.  This  is  the  largest 
number  that  ever  gathered  for 
any  company’s  annual  meeting. 


Ok 
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How  customers  shared  in  General  Electric  progress 


PRODUCT  QUAUTY  UP .  ExmplK  Today’s  AOnratt  fhiorescmt  lamp  hsts  400%  longer,  costs  58J%  loss 


ar' 


COST  OF  ELECTRICITY  DOWN  •  A  dollar  today  wiH  buy  $1.03  worth  of  eloctricity  at  1939  prices 


New  and  improved  products 
like  the  convenient  wall-mount¬ 
ed  refrigerator  {shown  at  left) 
make  work  easier,  life  more  com¬ 
fortable-increase  the  need  for 
electricity.  Today  the  average 
home  uses  nearly  three  times 
as  much  electricity  as  in  1939 ; 
the  average  industrial  worker, 
more  than  twice  as  much. 


Cost  of  electricity  down  3% 


Improvements  in  G-£  turbine-generators  were  I 
major  factor  in  reducing  the  cost  of  electrictt)!. 


How  employees  shared  m  General  Electric  progress 


■N  JOBS  CREATED  •  Exanplc:  RasMrch  and  davalopHMirt  craated  70,000  fob 


UP  •  Example:  Compensation  and  other  benefits  have  sroem  more  than 


Average  number 
of  employees 


ew  machines  and  new  methods  have 
de  work  cleaner  and  safer  for  our 
^  Employees  while  keeping  our  products 
competitive.  More  than  70%  of  General 
Bectric’s  post-war  investment  program 
-of  one  billion,  one  hundred  million  dol- 
■jars  is  for  new  and  better  equipment. 


How  suppliers  shared  in  General  Electric  progress 

PURCHASES  FROM  MORE  BUSINESSES  •  General  Electric  snppNers  increased  to  40,000 


PAYMENTS  for  materials,  sappKes,  and  services  have  grown  more  than  10  times 


A  significant  contribution  of 
General  Electric  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  its  suppliers  is  the  peri¬ 
odical  V^alue  Analysis  Seminars. 
Fresh,  creative  thinking  is  en¬ 
couraged.  Suppliers  are  invited 
to  contribute  suggestions  on  im¬ 
provements  in  our  products,  or 
ways  in  which  their  services  or 
products  can  be  better  used. 


Payments 
to  suppliers 


$138,400,000 


$1,401,200,000. 


How  the  public  shared  in  General  Electric  progress 


ATOMIC  PROGRESS  SPEEDED  •  Gnneral  Etactrk  has  been  actively  engaged  in  atomic  development  since  the  1030's 


MANY  AREAS  BENERTED  •  Example:  General  Electric  now  has  135  plants  in  105  cHios  in  2S  statos 


MILLIONS 


General  Electric  is  engaged  in 
more  atomic  projects— for  peace 
and  defense— than  any  other  com¬ 
pany.  For  example,  we  have  con¬ 
tracted  to:  Build  the  largest 
peacetime  atomic  electric  plant 
yet  announced  •  Operate  Hanford 
Atomic  Works  •  Build  an  atomic 
reactor  for  submarines  •  Develop 
aircraft  nuclear  propulsion. 


_ taxes  paid  _J _ 

I  state,  local  and  federal  | 
1939-$24.800.000 
-1954-$269.700.000- 


Tigress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Ptodvet 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


STILL  GOING  UP 

THE  rate  of  newsprint  consumption  and 

the  rate  of  newsprint  production  con¬ 
tinue  to  reach  new  peaks.  But,  in  spite 
of  a  7.4%  increase  in  continental  news¬ 
print  production  in  the  first  four  months 
this  year,  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
U.  S.  demand. 

U.  S.  consumption  in  the  four  months 
increased  6.3%  over  the  previous  year 
and  shows  no  sign  of  slackening.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  digging  into  precious  stocks 
on  hand  with  the  result  that  such  re¬ 
serves  are  getting  dangerously  low. 

Signs  of  a  “grey  market”  in  newsprint 
are  already  appearing  in  some  sections. 

Overseas  consumers  are  looking  for 
more  tonnage  which  does  not  help  to  im¬ 
prove  the  U.  S.  situation.  A  delegation 
from  England  has  been  in  Canada  seeking 
an  additional  50,000  tons  for  next  year. 
The  British  government  hasn’t  yet  al¬ 
located  the  dollars  for  this  ex-quota  ton¬ 
nage  but  the  newspapermen  are  working 
on  the  theory  that  the  supply  is,  and  will 
be,  so  tight  that  they  had  better  place 
their  orders  first. 

Thus,  with  record  newsprint  production 
in  both  U.  S.  and  Canada  the  supply  pic¬ 
ture  for  U.  S.  publishers  is  not  a  rosy  one 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  and  possibly 
for  next  year.  To  say  it  is  going  to  be 
“tight”  is  a  major  understatement. 

British  publishers  are  now  rationed  to 
about  400,000  tons  less  than  their  pre-war 
consumption.  They  don’t  know  what  their 
needs  would  be  if  rationing  were  discon¬ 
tinued  tomorrow  but  they  expect  it  would 
be  close  to,  if  not  exceeding,  pre-war. 

Some  manufacturing  sources  here  have 
estimated  there  will  be  an  additional  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  production  in  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada  in  about  four  years  through  speed¬ 
up  of  machines,  new  machines  and  new 
mills.  Anticipating  an  average  annual  in¬ 
crease  in  U.  S.  consumption  of  around 
two  to  three  percent  during  the  interven¬ 
ing  years,  plus  the  tremendous  demand 
from  England  if  rationing  should  end  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  it  begins  to  appear  that 
the  tight  supply  may  continue  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

There  seems  to  be  one  happy  aspect  in 
this  otherwise  gloomy  picture — there  is 
less  and  less  justification  for  a  price  in¬ 
crease  in  the  immediate  future.  The  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  president  of  the  Powell 
River  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  stated: 

“With  our  anticipated  overall  produc¬ 
tion  and  sales,  and  assuming  present  cost 
and  price  levels,  our  1955  earnings  should 
be  as  favorable  as  1954.  In  fact,  our 
earnings  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
exceed  the  same  period  of  last  year  due 
to  higher  production,  improved  U.  S.  ex¬ 
change  rate  and  lower  income  tax.” 

This  is  generally  true  of  all  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 


EDITORIAL 


One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  an¬ 
other;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike. 
Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind.  Romans,  XIV ;  5. 


FREE  PRESS  DAY 

THE  strong  voice  of  the  International 

Press  Institute  has  now  been  added  to 
other  journalistic  associations  in  the  of¬ 
fensive  against  violations  of  press  free¬ 
dom  around  the  world.  At  its  meeting  in 
Copenhagen  a  resolution  called  on  450 
newspapers  represented  by  750  I  PI  mem¬ 
bers  to  give  maximum  publicity  to  reports 
on  free  press  infringements. 

We  hope  that  IPI  and  its  members  will 
be  militant  and  carry  the  fight  for  press 
freedom  to  the  heads  of  governments  and 
others  who  may  be  responsible  for  impos¬ 
ing  restrictions  on  the  press.  Other  inter¬ 
national  associations — such  as  the  Inter- 
American  Pre.ss  Association — and  purely 
national  groups — such  as  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors — have  de¬ 
monstrated  the  power  and  infiuence  of 
public  opinion  in  fighting  press  restric¬ 
tions. 

In  fact,  lAPA  has  been  so  active  in  this 
field  that  heads  of  government  in  this 
hemisphere  are  listening,  and  sometimes 
reverse  their  censorship  orders. 

Another  effective  item  of  publicity  would 
be  an  international  “Freedom  of  the  Press 
Day.”  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  lAPA  at 
its  meeting  in  Mexico  City  designated 
June  7  of  each  year  for  such  an  observance 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  received  some 
recognition  in  1954.  This  year  more  news¬ 
papers  will  participate. 

Some  countries  already  have  a  Freedom 
of  the  Press  Day  on  a  special  occasion  of 
historical  significance.  In  the  U.  S.  we 
celebrate  “National  Newspaper  Week” 
in  early  October,  but  we  do  not  have  a 
“Day”  by  that  name.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  select  any  day  that  would  be  of  his¬ 
torical  importance  in  every  country. 

But  an  international  “Freedom  of  the 
Press  Day”  on  June  7  each  year,  during 
which  the  free  press  could  celebrate  and 
some  of  those  less  fortunate  could  pro¬ 
test,  would  be  a  positive  factor  in  calling 
attention  of  the  world  at  large  to  the 
freedoms  all  should  fight  f«r  and  cherish. 


NO  CHOICE 

THE  disappearance  of  so-called  rights  of 

the  individual  worker  in  sacrifice  to  the 
all-powerful  union  either  by  legislation  or 
default  is  exemplified  in  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Appellate  Court  in  New  York. 

In  this  case  a  machinist  who  lost  his 
job  in  a  union  shop  because  he  refused  to 
join  the  union  was  held  to  be  unqualified 
to  receive  state  unemployment  benefits. 
The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  five-man 
court  said:  “This  choice  amounts  to  an 
election  by  the  employe  not  to  meet  a 
condition  of  the  work.  .  .  .  This,  in  our 
view,  is  such  a  voluntary  separation  from 
employment  that  the  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sioner  was  right  in  holding  that  claimant 
is  not  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  sta¬ 
tute.” 

Conversely,  this  decision  means  that  a 
worker  has  no  choice  at  all  if  he  wants 
to  work  at  his  chosen  profession  or  occu¬ 
pation — if  he  wants  to  work  and  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  unemployment  compensation  at 
some  later  date  he  has  to  join  the  union, 
otherwise  he  doesn’t  work  and  he  doesn’t 
collect  unemployment  pay. 

The  court  says  he  has  a  choice.  We  say 
he  has  no  choice — he  is  forced  to  join  up 
or  accept  the  dire  consequences  of  unem¬ 
ployment  without  compensation. 

The  freedom  of  the  individual,  of  which 
we  were  once  proud  in  this  country,  is 
disappearing  slowly  but  surely. 

NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 

THE  study  of  “Unduplicated  Families 

Reached  by  Metropolitan  Newspapers,” 
just  completed  by  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Newspapers,  will  prove  a  valuable  tool 
for  newspaper  selling  against  competi¬ 
tive  claims  by  other  media. 

The  research  indicates  that  365  princi¬ 
pal  daily  newspapers  in  171  metropolitan 
areas  reach  63  out  of  every  100  house¬ 
holds  in  the  nation. 

Newspapers  will  have  to  be  careful, 
however,  in  seeing  that  this  figure  of 
63%  is  not  used  by  others  as  total  news¬ 
paper  family  coverage  in  the  nation. 
This  figure  applies  only  to  the  coverage 
of  those  newspapers  in  the  study.  Total¬ 
ling  unduplicated  coverage  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  country  would  provide 
family  coverage  of  close  to  100%. 

One  invaluable  segment  of  the  study 
shows  that  a  1,000-line  ad  in  the  365 
papers  would  reach  more  unduplicated 
families  at  a  much  lower  “per-1,000- 
families”  cost  than  a  full  page  in  44 
leading  magazines,  or  the  maximum  audi¬ 
ence  of  either  a  one-hour  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  program  at  the  peak  listening 
period. 

This  is  the  success  story  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  a  nutshell — more  people 
reached,  producing  more  sales,  at  lower 
cost,  than  any  other  medium. 
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research  chief  of  the  Cincin- 

^  a*  c*  nati  Enquirer. 

Executive  spotlight  *  *  * 

WILLIAM  O’NEIL  SHAW,  former  advertising  manager  of  the  .  Jr.— dis- 

Decrborn  (Mich.)  Prc,  has  been  named  advertising  manager  chared  from  military  service- 
JTlhe  Killeen  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald.  He  is  a  former  ad  salesman  the  advertising  staff  of 

L  c  .  it  •  /t'  t't  \  t  j  j  .  his  father’s  Mattoon  (Ill.) 

for  the  Santo  Mon.ca  (Cahf.)  Independent.  Journal-Gazette. 


Arthur  F.  Gerecke — credit 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  Stations  KSD 
and  KSD-TV — the  first  news¬ 
paperman  to  be  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Louis  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Credit  Men. 


HENRY  B.  JAMESON,  business  manager  the  i  m 
past  seven  years,  has  been  elected  president  of  ■  w 

RX)  Publishers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Abilene 
(Kas.)  Reflector-Chronicle.  In  the  reorganiza-  I  «  . 

lion  which  followed  the  recent  death  of  £ 

CHARLES  M.  HARGER,  president  of  the  firm, 

Mr.  Jameson  also  becomes  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  paper.  He  is  currently  president 
of  the  Kansas  Press  Association  and  Kansas 
AP  Editors. 

*  *  *  Jameson 

LL'MAN  G.  MILLER,  editor  and  co-owner  of  the  Belleville 
(Kas.)  Telescope  since  1939,  has  been  appointed  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Dallas  (Ore.)  Chronicle  succeeding  GEORGE 
P,  SKAUGSET,  publisher  since  1949,  who  resigned  to  become 
management  consultant  for  the  paper’s  publishing  company.  GeorGE  BuczINSKI  —  named 

^  ,  circulation  manager  of  the 

Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 

HARRY  F.  STACKS,  city  editor  since  1944,  Times. 

.  has  been  appointed  managing  editor  of  the 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer-Journal  filling  a 
1  position  left  vacant  since  1948  when  the  late 

EARL  E.  KEYSER  was  named  editor  of  the 
paper.  At  the  same  time  HAROLD  J.  EAGER 
became  city  editor.  Mr.  Stacks  has  been  with 
the  I-J  since  1938  and  has  served  as  telegraph 
editor  for  six  years.  Mr.  Eager  began  his  news- 
paper  career  with  the  I-J  as  a  copy  boy  in  1937 
and  subsequently  served  as  police  reporter, 
sports  editor  and  assistant  city  editor. 


George  Dastyck — with  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s 
personnel  and  employe  services 
department — promoted  to  per¬ 
sonnel  supervisor,  a  newly-cre¬ 
ated  position. 


Marguerite  Davis 


Woman  Named 
UP  Bureau  Head 

Chicago 

For  the  first  time,  United 
Press  has  appointed  a  woman 
as  manager  of  one  of  its  most 
important  bureaus.  She  is  Mar¬ 
guerite  Davis,  new  manager  of 
the  bureau  here.  For  the  last 
four  and  a  half  years  she  has 
been  Chicago  radio  bureau  man¬ 
ager. 

Miss  Davis,  who  joined  UP  in 
1942,  has  been  stationed  in  the 
Midwest  throughout  her  career 
with  the  organization.  She  is  a 
native  of  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Luke  Carroll — former  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune — named  news  and  city 
editor  of  that  paper  succeeding 
Fendall  Yerxa,  who  resigned. 


June  Jones — a  librarian  for 
five  years  with  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review — 
DANIEL  W.  BUS,  heretofore  assistant  to  the  editor-manager  joined  the  Tuscan  (Ariz.)  Dax’y 
of  the  weekly  Rosenburg  (Tex.)  Herald,  has  accepted  the  position  Citizen  in  the  same  capacity, 
u  editor  of  the  Ennis  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  He  has  also  worked  BUD  TUCKER — former  sports 
for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  editor  of  the  Napa  (Calif.)  Reg- 

Viter — now  with  the  Citizen’s 
sports  staff. 


Stacks 


James  H.  Darcey — general 
manager  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer¬ 
ican — sailed  May  14  with  his 
wife  aboard  the  liner  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  a  two-month  vacation 
in  Europe. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Alicia  Patterson — editor- 
publisher  of  the  Garden  City 
(L.  1.)  Newsday — installed  as 
an  honorary  member  of  Kappa 
Tau  Alpha,  honorary  journal¬ 
ism  fraternity. 

*  *  •  Billy  G.  Treadway — adver- 

Leroy  Gore — former  publish-  Using  manager  of  the  Gaston 

er  of  the  Sauk  Prairie  (Wis.)  Citizen — resigned  to  become 
Star— joined  the  editorial  staff  promotion  manager  of  the 
of  the  Mansion  (Wis.)  Star,  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer. 
which  also  publishes  the  Junear  ♦  •  * 

County  Chronicle.  Mark  Molloy — district  su- 

*  ♦  *  pervisor  in  the  general  agency 

Roy  Bangsberg — editor  of  department  of  the  Oklahoma 

the  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune —  City  Oklhoman — succeeded 
elected  chairman  of  the  Wiscon-  Floyd  D.  Parks  as  circulation 
sin  Associated  Press  Associa-  manager  of  the  Fort  Scott 
tion  at  its  annual  meeting  (Kas.)  Tribune.  Mr.  Parks  re- 

May  21.  signed  to  become  production 

*  *  *  manager  of  the  Bruce  Marble 

Frank  E.  Robins  Jr.— editor-  and  Granite  Works. 

publisher  of  the  Conway  (Ark.)  ♦  •  * 

Cog  Cabin  Democrat — married  Ji.M  Hartman — formerly  the 
Mrs.  Frances  S.  Eagle  of  Little  owner  of  a  Bellevue,  Ky.  ad- 
Rock,  April  24  at  Greenville,  vertising  firm — now  assistant 
Miss.  to  Joel  Irwin,  promotion  and 
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SICK  CHICK”  says 


On  the  Business  Side 


—and  you  won’t,  if  you  give  your 
pre-tested  Sun-Times  Syndicate 
Features  the  play  they  deserve. 
Play  them  UP  in  size,  UP  in 
position,  UP  in  promotion— and 
your  paper  will  rule  the  roost! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


21 1  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


SCHUCK  takes  over  Mr.  Kirch- 
ner’s  former  post  of  news 
editor. 

4c  *  * 


Mbs.  Elizabeth  Curtis  Tew- 
ELL,  assistant  society  editor  for 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  and  Charles  Ventura, 
W-T&S  society  editor,  married 
May  21  in  New  York. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


Ry  Trent 


Joe  F.  Combs — dean  of  local 
agriculture  agents — named 
farm  and  ranch  editor  of  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise. 


M.  R.  Pai — former  copy  read¬ 
er  for  the  Bombay  (India) 
Times — completed  a  year  as 
news  editor  of  the  Carlsbad 
(Calif.)  Journal.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Joseph  Heredia. 


Marguerite  Higgins,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune — leaves  in 
early  June  for  assignment  in 
Russia. 
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DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES 


James  S.  Flagg  and  D.  Good¬ 
rich  Gamble — staff  members 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
for  the  past  four  years — joined 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  as 
copyreaders,  Mr.  Gamble  leaves 
a  rewrite  post  while  Mr.  Flagg 
had  been  night  editor. 

*  «  * 


Jane  Agnes  Robb — Nassau- 
Suffolk  women’s  editor  of  the 
Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island 
Daily  Press,  and  Richard  L. 
Ornauer,  regional  city  editor 
of  that  paper — married  May  22. 


"I'll  subscribe  to  as  many  papers  as  I  pleasel" 


the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post- 
Herald. 

*  a  • 


George  L.  Peterson — long¬ 
time  member  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star’s  editorial  page  staff — 
promoted  to  edi¬ 
torial  page  edi¬ 
tor,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John 
Cowles,  presi- 
dent  of  the  Star 


Betty  Om  mermaid — former 
wire  editor  of  the  Canadagua 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Messenger — 
joined  the  women’s  staff  of  the 
Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday. 


Wallace  B.  Wade — reporter 
on  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
for  four  years — named  public 
relations  director  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Zoo. 


WiLUAM  J.  Forte — manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  Circuit 
of  the  Associated  Press. 


Ralph  W.  Evans — advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  past  two 
years  for  the  BatesviUe  (Ark.) 
Guard  and  Record — resigned  to 
become  Scout  executive  of  the 
Jackson-White  River  District  of 
the’  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


and  Tribune.  At 
the  same  time 
Robert  W. 
Smith  was 
named  associate 

Peterson 

editor.  The  Star 
in  recent  years  had  no  individ¬ 
ual  carrying  the  title  of  editor¬ 
ial  page  editor. 

*  •  e 

Al  Topel — formerly  with  the 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler 
and  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News — now  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
Daily  News.  He  succeeds  Greg¬ 
ory  Hayes,  who  has  transferred 
to  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- 
Post. 


W.  H.  (Bill)  Perkins — for¬ 
mer  city  editor  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union — ^joined  the 
Sandy  (Ore,)  Post  as  a  news 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Martha  Jean  Leslie — Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette  reporter 
and  Robert  Douglas,  Gazette 
telegraph  editor — married  April 
17  at  Little  Rock. 


Patricia  Brown — New  York 
World  Telegram  &  Sun— elected 
president  of  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Club. 
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Kathryn  E.  Pickett — wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star — awarded  the'  Frances 
Wright  Award  for  outstanding 
contribution  to  journalism  in 
Indiana. 

*  *  4> 

Floyd  A.  Powell — managing 
editor  of  the  Hickory  (N.  C.) 
Record — elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Associated 
Press  News  Council  at  its 
spring  meeting  May  21-22. 


Randolph  Linthurst — for¬ 
merly  sports  writer  for  the 
Trenton  (Conn.)  Times  — 
named  editor  of  the  Stratford 
(Conn.)  News,  a  weekly. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Robert  B.  Rhode — former 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rock  Mountain 
News  staffer — appointed  an 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Colorado  University. 


Carolyn  Carter— for  10 
years  a  staff  photographer  for 
the'  Atlanta  Journal  and  Consti-  ' 
tution  Sunday  Magazine — ^join¬ 
ed  the  Coca-Cola  Company  in 
Atlanta.  She  will  have  photo¬ 
graphic  and  editorial  duties  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Re- 
fresher,  a  Coca-Colo  publica¬ 
tion. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Denys  Pare  —  parliamentary 
correspondent  for  L’ Actios 
Catholique,  and  president  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  Press 
Gallery — named  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  Jean  Lesage',  Cana¬ 
dian  minister  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  National  Resourcei 

*  *  « 

Jerry  Ransohoff  —  Cia- 
cinnati  Post  science  reporter  — 
resigned  to  join  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  Cincinnati. 

*  4>  4> 

Vincent  R.  Kirk  —  former 
real  estate'  editor  of  the  d^ 
funct  Brooklyn  Eagle  —  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Brooklyn  Real 
Estate  Board. 

*  *  « 


Hale  Scarbrough — onetime 
sports  editor  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
— now  with  the  copy  desk  of 


Charles  J.  Savage — the  past 
six  years  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Son  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union — resigned  to  become  sec¬ 
retary  of  Scottish  Rites  Bodies 
of  San  Diego  and  Imperial 
Counties. 


Dwight  B.  Hicks  —  former 
city  editor  of  the  Charles  Citu 
(Iowa)  Press  —  now  in  the 
public  relations  department  as 
news  supervisor  of  the  North¬ 
western  Bell  Telephone  Co-- 
Omaha,  Neb. 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Marian  Woznicki  —  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Polish  Every- 
iody’s  Daily,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
since  1950  —  resigned  May  13 
to  accept  an  undisclosed  fed¬ 
eral  position  in  Washington, 


i 


1/ 


D.  C. 

«  «  « 

Charles  Allonby  —  recent¬ 
ly  court  house  and  schools  news 
writer  on  the  Beatrice  (Neh.) 
Daily  Sun  —  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  associate  editor  of  Nation¬ 
al  Hardwood  magazine,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 


* 


Ray  F.  Fletcher  —  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  Alamosa 
(Colo.)  Daily  Courier  —  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  the  position  of 
Alamosa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
manager. 


orter 
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«  «  « 

William  H.  Meyers  —  with 
the  United  Press  for  16  years, 
has  joined  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Charles  J.  Callanan  As¬ 
sociates,  Chicago.  Mr.  Meyers 
was  formerly  overnight  editor 
for  UP  at  Chicago  and  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
Springfield,  Ill. 


*  *  * 
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James  P.  Dooner  —  formerly 
with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  New  York  Times — joined 
'  the  eastern  sales  staff  of  Field 
ft  Stream  magazine. 


SahqaitL! 


Bill  Birge  —  resipTied  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal  to  take  an  ad¬ 
vertising  job  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

*  *  « 

Bert  Hochman — former  night 
city  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  —  joined  the  public  re¬ 
lations  division  of  Lever  Broth¬ 
ers  Company  as  publication  edi¬ 
tor,  which  will  include  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  internal 
house  organ,  the  Lever  Stand¬ 
ard. 

•  «  * 

Van  Trumble  —  state  editor 
of  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette  —  resigned  to  join  the 
news  bureau  of  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

«  «  « 

John  J.  Cummings — formerly 
with  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News 

joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 

New  York  office  of  West-Holli- 
day  Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper  re'p- 
resentatives. 

«  «  * 

Charles  G.  H.  Evans — veter¬ 
an  newspaper  reporter — named 
public  relations  executive  of  the 
Maine  State  Republican  party 
at  Augusta.  He  was  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express. 

•  *  * 

Charles  B.  Saunders  Jr.  — 
formeTly  education  writer  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
—  joined  the  department  of 


public  information  at  Princeton 
University. 

«  «  « 

Mrs.  Corabelle  Hills — with 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  —  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  of  advertising 
director  for  the  Meier  &  Frank 
Co.,  Inc.,  Salem. 

©bttuarg 

Louie  Morris,  61  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the'  Hartwell  (Ga.) 
Sun,  May  9. 

*  *  « 

William  B.  Ross,  77,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  DuBois  (Pa.) 
Courier-Express,  May  11.  Mr. 
Ross  joined  the  Courier  in  1892 
as  an  apprentice  printer  and 
in  1927  b^ame  editor,  a  post 
he  held  until  his  1953  retire¬ 
ment. 

«  «  * 

Mrs.  Bess  Allen  Rich,  77 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Carth¬ 
age  (N.  Y.)  Republican-Trib¬ 
une,  May  20. 

*  *  * 

Homer  F.  G.  Thomas,  54, 
former  executive  news  editor 
of  the  defunct  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Post  Enquirer,  in  Pacific 
Grove,  Calif.,  May  15. 

*  *  « 

James  R.  Troxell,  59,  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer  and  a  director 
of  Brush-Moore  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  May  18. 


Joseph  Emerson  Smith,  78, 
who  at  23  was  the  youngest 
city  editor  of  a  metropolitan 
daily  (Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News)  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  May  17.  Later 
Mr.  Smith  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Star-Journal. 

*  *  * 

August  W.  Walliser,  80,  the 
first  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News,  May 
10.  Mr.  Wallise'r  was  made  ME 
of  the  paper  in  1918  and  held 
the  position  until  1947  when 
he  transferred  to  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express’  maga¬ 
zine. 

*  •  * 

Robert  A.  Delaney,  62, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  copy 
reader  and  a  newspaperman  for 
45  years.  May  17.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked  on  New  York’s 
News,  Journal- American,  Her¬ 
ald  -  Tribune,  World  -  Telegram 
and  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

*  *  « 

Benjamin  D.  KoRNnELD,  62, 
former  city  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  and 
for  many  years  its  military 
editor,  in  Paris,  France,  May 
16. 

*  «  « 

Joseph  M.  Mckee,  46,  veter¬ 
an  police  reporter  for  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Star,  May  16.  He 
had  worked  as  a  police  reporter 
since  1927. 
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Carefully  computed  estimates  indicate  the 
immediate  Newburgh-Beacon  City  Zone  pop¬ 
ulation  now  to  be  59,372.  In  1941  the 
population  was  43,978.  That  makes  a  35% 
increase  in  the  A.B.C.  City  Zone  market  since 
1941.  Meanwhile  circulation  has  increased 
nearly  61%  .  .  .  but  the  general  advertising 
rate  has  risen  only  41%  .  .  .  mighty  little 
allowance  against  inflation,  increased  buying 
power  per  thousand  people,  increased  sales 
•  .  .  or  against  increased  costs  either. 


These  figures  reflect  the  policy  of  Gannett 
Group  management  .  .  .  giving  both  reader 
and  advertiser  the  very  best  possible  value 
for  the  money. 

And  bear  in  mind,  please,  that  Newburgh- 
Beacon  now  qualifies  as  one  of  New  York 
State’s  ^^Metropolitan  Markets”  .  .  .  but  sells 
more  groceries  per  capita  than  the  next  best 
metropolitan  city  by  47%  (Source:  U.  S. 
Census)  .  .  .  and  no  city  larger  than  New¬ 
burgh  in  population  shows  as  high  per  capita 
total  retail  sales. 
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Where  business  is  better  per  capita,  your  advertising  can  sell  more  per  line. 

The  Newburgh-Beacon  News 

Member:  The  Gannett  Croup 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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Southern  California. 

He  succeeds  to  the  position 
vacated  by  the  retirement  of 
Roy  L.  French,  who  directed 
the  Trojan  journalism  school 
for  25  years.  His  appointment 
was  announced  in  February  by 
President  Fred  Flagg,  but  his 
responsibilities  with  Fluor 
Corp.  continued  until  May. 

He  was,  he  told  students  at 
use  when  he  assumed  his  new 
duties,  glad  to  be  back  in  uni¬ 
versity  journalism  and  all  that 
goes  with  it.  “I  feel  this  busi¬ 
ness  we’re  in  is  good  for  every 
one  from  bootblack  to  presi¬ 
dents  and  I  wish  it  were'  re¬ 
quired  of  all,”  he  told  said. 

He  plans  to  expand  the  pres¬ 
ent  journalism  program  at 
use,  and  work  closer  with  the 
metropolitan  press.  He  hopes  to 
make  the  journalism  school  a 
counseling  center  for  journal¬ 
ism  students  in  the  Southern 

T  ,  ,  California  area. 

Journalism  schools  are 

with  a  new  student  developed  strictly  for  producing  reporters  Stetson  U.  Given 
into  an  argument  over  “why  and  editorial  personnel ;  2)  busi-  or*  r'  m 
do  I  have  to  take  accounting? 

Those  who  passed  the  course 
resented  having  had  to  take  it, 
and  their  lamentations  filled  the 

air  from  the  day  they  started  management  through  newspa- 
’till  the'  day  they  had  finished,  per  accounting. 

After  three  or  four  years  of  He  conceded  that  accounting 
that,  the  requirement  was  “will  not  solve  all  problems” 
abandoned.  for  a  newspaper,  but  said  it 

And  in  retrospect  it  appears  would  make  possible  for  man- 
to  this  observer  that  the  stu-  agement  “to  evaluate  the  con- 
dents  were  right.  Vocational  tributions  which  various  depart- 
aptitude  tests  distinguish  sharp-  ments  or  procedures  make  to  Corp. 

ly  between  young  people  with  the  over-all  profit  and  loss.”  The  first  scholarship,  to  be 
business  and  news  writing  ap-  Knowledge  of  accounting  and  awarded  this  Fall,  will  consist 
titudes.  The  business-minded  business  procedure  can  be  of  an  award  of  $300  to  a  stu- 
young.ster  falls  into  one  group-  gained  by  experience,  he  told  dent  in  the  junior  class  who  is 
ing,  the  journalistic-minded  the'  students,  “but  experience  majoring  in  journalism  and 
into  another.  The  fact  that  can  be  costly.”  will  be  repeated  in  his  senior 

newspapers  largely  are  operated  Which  undoubtedly  is  correct,  year  if  he  continues  to  qualify, 
by  business  men,  and  that  occa-  there  probably  are  a  lot  of  In  the  meaiiwhile,  another 

sionally  a  very  good  business  small  newspapers  throughout  junior  will  qualify  so  that  $600 
director  was  also  a  very  good  the  country  that  don’t  know  in  scholarships  will  be  available 
reporter  (as  for  example  Frank  whether  they’re  making  money  each  year  after  the  first  year. 
E.  Gannett)  doesn’t  alter  the  losing  it.  But  an  under-  Dr.  Fred  Yu  and  Moi^an 

fact  that  the  accountant-mind  graduate  accounting  course  for  Welch,  teachers  of  journalism 
is  not  the  reporter-mind,  and  reporting  and  editing  students  at  Stetson,  were  named  to  sem 

- is  a  slender  reed  on  which  to  as  an  accrediting  committee. 

lean.  • 

\  It  seems  likely  that  if  the  ^  ^250  Grants 

i  financial  soundness  of  any  large  ^ 

i;  .  segment  of  the  American  press  From  Omaha  Daily 

is  dependent  on  journalism-  Omaha  Neb. 

graduates  -  with  -  an  -  accounting-  World-Herald  has  award- 

course,  then  the  “disappearing  ^250.00  cash  scholarships  to 
newspaper”  has  just  barely  jg  seniors  from  11  Omaha  and 
started  to  fade.  Council  Bluffs  high  schools. 

McCoy  Begins  Duties  f  f  t 

wTcr'  rt  j  newspaper  has  presented  the 
As  New  iJtS.C.  Head.  scholarships.  During  this  time, 
John  H.  McCoy,  former  Cali-  The  World-Herald  Scholarship 
fornia  newspaperman,  junior  family  has  grown  from  five  to 
college  executive,  and  for  the'  11  schools, 
last  six  years  public  relations  From  1922  through  1955,  the 
supervisor  for  the  Fluor  Corp.,  scholarship  awards  have  totaled 
Ltd.,  has  assumed  duty  as  di-  $81,350.  In  1954  the  awards 
rector  of  the  School  of  Jour-  were  raised  from  $200  to  the 
nalism  at  the  University  of  present  level. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


You  Try  It,  Mr.  Henry, 
But  Please  Excuse  Us 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


ness  practices  related  to  jour-  ^  »y  trranis 
nalism  should  be  taught  in  the  Two  scholarships  in  journal- 
business  school;  and  3)  there  ism  have  been  given  to  Stetson 
is  a  definite  need  for  business  University  by  Julius  Davidson, 

publisher  of  the  Daytona  Beaek 
(Fla.)  News- Journal. 

They  will  be  known  as  the 
John  H.  Perry  Scholarships,  in 
memory  of  the  late  John  H. 
Perry,  publisher  of  a  group  of 
Florida  newspapers  and  a 
stockholder  in  the  News-Journal 


News  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


The  No.  1  Salesmaker  in  the  33 
Count]!  Golden  Belt  of  the  South, 
where  foDks  spent  over 


for  Retail  Goods  last  year.  * 
N.  C.  Sales  Tax  Fieures) 


120,127  Morning 
130,276  Sunday 

(ABC  Audit,  12/31/54) 
Rep.  The  Branham  Company 


new  plants  •  modernizations  •  extensions 


^^8iBiP8HifetNGINEERS  -  ARCHITECTS 

Boston  9,  Mass.  '  Now  York  17,  N.  Y.  Spartanborg,  $.  C. 

40  Control  Stroot  41  lost  42nd  Stroot  Montgowory  Bldg. 
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It’S  better  when  you  both  |)ut  your  hearts  in  it. . . 


The  idea  is  ever  the  same. 

When  it’s  a  matter  •»[  relations  be¬ 
tween  two  tiny  tots— or  two  full-Krown 
nations  —  it’s  ahvays  better  when  you 
both  put  your  hearts  in  it. 

Reciprocal  trade  relations  between 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  have 
Izeen  like  that  for  many  years.  Natural. 
Uninhibited.  Each  country  su|)plying 
what  the  other  needs,  wholeheartedly. 

Good  for  both  countries 

The  United  States— industrial  leader  of 
the  world  —  has  su])]>lied  Switzerland 
with  automobiles  (who  builds  them 
better  than  you  do?) ,  farm  and  frunl 
prodiu  ts  (from  every  part  of  the  11. S.  A.) 
—with  a  full  ranj'e  of  things  made  or 
grown  in  .America. 

Switzerland— watchmaker  to  the  world 
—  has  paid  cash  for  its  .American  pur¬ 
chases.  1  he  Swiss  are  .America’s  best 
cash  customer  in  Europe. 

And  the  biggest  portion  of  the  money 
to  pay  for  Switzerland’s  purchases  in  the 
U.S.A.  (about  SI. '>00, 000.000  worth-in 
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these  past  nine  years  alone)  has  come 
from  the  export  to  America  of  Swiss 
watdies  and  movements. 

Since  America’s  purchases  of  Swiss 
goods  in  this  perirnl  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  SI ,000,000,000  (almost 
.'lO'  o  of  this  in  watches  and  movements) , 
you  might  say  there  was  a  profitable 
trade  balance  of  almost  S.">(M),(M)0,000 
in  favor  of  .American  businessmen  and 
farmers.  Which  is  true.  But  not  the  vi¬ 
tally  important  point. 

What  is  important  is  this:  Roth  our 
countries  benefited  by  exchanginggoods. 

•  It  kept  employment  high  in  both 
our  lands. 

•  It  maintained  the  world’s  highest 
living  standards  in  both  lands. 

Will  the  good  be  undone? 

Recently,  America  rai.sed  the  tariff  on 
jeweled-lever  Swiss  watches  and  move¬ 
ments  some  50%.  Other  restrictions 
were  im|M>scd.  And  as  of  this  moment, 
even  stiffer  ones  are  {tending. 


You  can  guess  the  result:  Eewer  Swiss 
watches  will  be  sold  in  the  United  .States; 
fewer  American  {trcMlucts  can  l)c  Ixmght 
by  Switzerland.  The  whole  friendly  and 
{trosperous  reci{)nKal  tratle  relationship 
between  us  is  in  jeo{)ardy. 

Fortunately,  the  need  for  each  other’s 
products  still  remains.  And  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  buy  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

Surely,  from  these  desires  can  come 
again  a  new  exchange  of  gcHtd  will  and 
g<MKls.  Surely,  the  grownups  who  de- 
c  icle  these  things  can  return  to  that  won¬ 
derfully  simple  and  certain  truth— 

It’s  better  when  you  both  put  your 
hearts  in  it. 


Published  by 

THE  WATCHMAKERS  OF  SWITZERLAND 

during  the  104th  anniversary  of 
rhelieaty  of  Friendship  and  C>)mmerce 
|)leclged  between  the  peo])le  of 
America  and  the  people  of  Switzerland 
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Oklahoma  Is  A  Two 
Morket  Stote 


. . .  sooo^  miss  the 

"MAGIC  EMPIRE" 

:  TULSA : 

"Oil  Capital  af  Hia  Warid" 

ABC 
CITY  ZONE 
NOW 

:265,14S 

Source:  ABC  Publishtrt 
Stattmant,  1128,  Sept.  30,  1953 
An  Outstanding  Population 
Increase  of  36,855 
Since  the  1950  Census 

MAGIC 

EMPIRE^ 

40  of  the  richest, 
most  diversified  counties 
in  the  United  States 
For  Complete  Coverage 

Vu  the 

OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

TULSA 
WORLD  ^ 

TULSA 
'  TRIBUNE  ^ 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

Reprtmnitd  NalloitaUg  bg 
THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Canada  Backs 
$2M  Pulp  Lab, 
Cost  Cut  Eyed 

Ottawa 

In  an  effort  to  cut  costs  in 
the  multi-billion-dollar  pulp  and 
paper  industry  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  government  is  financ¬ 
ing  a  new  $2,000,000  laboratory 
to  extend  its  research  into  pulp 
and  paper  production. 

To  be  located  at  Senneville, 
a  Montreal  suburb,  the  labora¬ 
tory  will  enable  Canada  to 
match  Scandinavian  countries, 
considered  the  leaders  in  such 
research. 

When  it  is  finished  sometime 
in  1956,  the  laboratory  will  be 
operated  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Research  Institute  of  Canada, 
consisting  of  representatives  of 
McGill  University  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  government.  The  Institute 
is  the  paper  industry’s  research 
organization. 

Leader  in  the  world’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  pulp  and  paper,  Canada 
in  1954  exported  about  $1,000,- 
000,000-worth  of  these  forest 
products. 

Seventeen  acres  of  land  have 
been  donated  by  the  Depart- 


What's 
Going  on 


nrou 


ment  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
it  is  on  this  property  it  will  be 
built. 

Basically  the  purpose  of  the 
laboratory  will  be  to  find  ways 
of  securing  more  pulp  from  the 
wood  now  being  used  to  reduce 
the  overall  cost  of  production. 

When  work  commences  on  the 
laboratory  this  year,  annual 
grants  of  $100,000  made  to  the 
Research  Institute  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government  will  come  to 
an  end.  The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Research  Institute  itself  spends 
approximately  $1,000,000  on  re¬ 
search  work. 

• 

Symonds  Buried 
Beside  Mother 

Lima,  Ohio 

Gene  D.  Symonds,  United 
Press  correspondent,  was  buried 
May  23  beside  his  mother  here 
halfway  around  the  world  from 
Singapore  where  he  was  beat¬ 
en  to  death  by  a  mob  while 
covering  a  bus  strike  May  12. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
the  28-year-old  UP  manager  for 
Southeast  Asia  received  mili¬ 
tary  honors  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  at  the  graveside  in 
Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

Editorials  from  many  news¬ 
papers,  cablegrams  and  letters 
of  tribute  were  quoted  by  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  A.  St.  Louis  at  ser¬ 
vices. 

Pallbearers  were  Willis 
Evans,  Ohio  manager  for 
United  Press;  Peter  Grant, 
newscaster  of  WLW  and  WLW- 
TV,  of  Cincinnati;  Fred  Bro- 
phy,  of  station  WHIG,  Dayton; 
Don  Wayne  of  WHIO-TV,  and 
Herbert  Koehl,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Dayton  Joumal-Herald. 

• 

212>Page  Edition 

Allentown,  Pa. 

With  a  96-page  tabloid  Cap 
and  Gown  Edition,  the  Call- 
Chronicle  published  a  212-page, 
seven-section  paper  on  Sunday, 
May  15. 


YOUNG  IDEAS!  Young  peopio  dis¬ 
cuss  their  pet  ideas  and  interview 
celebrities  on  local,  national,  and 
world  affairs  over  Station  WBZ-TV. 

YOUNG  IDEAS  is  just  one  more  of 

the  Globe's  famous  projects  for 
youth  .  .  .  just  one  more  example  of 
the  Globe's  famed  "youthful  touch." 

T  H  I 

BOSTON  GLOBE 

j  Morning  Evening  Sundoy 


lAPA  Cautions 
On  Newsprint 

The  executive  committee  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation  voiced  its  alarm  this 
week  over  the  possibility  of  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  news- 
print. 

The  committee,  meeting  under 
the  chairmanship  of  John  R. 
Reitemeyer,  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  said 
it  believes  newspapers  could  not 
absorb  the  higher  cost  without 
suffering  grave  harm. 

"An  increase  would  affect  the 
economic  stability  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  would  undermine  their 
independence,  which  would  worit 
to  the  detriment  of  freedom  of 
the  press  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere,”  the  committee  stated. 


Minority  Stockholders 
Sue  for  Accounting 

Augusta,  Me. 

Two  “proofs  of  claim”  against 
the  Estate  of  Guy  P.  Gannett, 
late  president  of  the  Guy  P. 
Gannett  Publishing  Company 
and  Broadcasting  Services,  has 
been  filed  by  General  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 
General  claims  minority  owner¬ 
ship  in  both  branches. 

Contentions  made  in  a  pend¬ 
ing  equity  court  suit  are  that 
the  two  Gannett  organizations 
paid  up  to  $250,000  for  auto¬ 
mobiles,  yachts,  a  hunting  and 
fishing  lodge,  club  dues,  hotel 
bills  and  miscellaneous  items 
for  Mr.  Gannett.  The  minority 
stockholders  seek  an  account¬ 
ing. 

• 

Mrs.  Chandler  Named 
L.A.  Times  Director 

Los  Angeles 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Chandler,  wife 
of  Publisher  Norman  Chandler, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Times-Mirror  Company, 
which  publishes  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  and  the  Los  Angelet 
Mirror. 

Mrs.  Chandler  was  elected  to 
the  directorship  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Booth. 


riTAL  Adler  Appointed 

■■■  '  Appointment  of  Julius  Ochs 

Adler  Jr.,  as  director  of  Ca- 
^  nadian  advertising  has  been  an- 

*  announced  by  the  New  York 

Bft^fgisttr  Times.  He  has  been  a  member 

of  the  Times  staff  in  its  busi- 
ness  organization  since  1950. 
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ice  companies  .  .  . 

recognize  Chiropractic 


When  550  insurance  companies  examine  something 
that  has  a  bearing  on  their  own  operations,  it  has  to  stand 
up  under  meticulous  scrutiny.  So,  when  the  weight  of 
overwhelming  statistics,  painstakingly  gathered  by 
realistic  actuaries,  proved  chiropractic  saved  millions  of 
work  hours  and  reduced  compensation,  they  gladly 
recognized  this  second  largest  healing  method. 

Today,  insurance  companies  accept  the  findings  of 
Doctors  of  Chiropractic  on  claims.  Many  specify  them 
in  their  policy  contracts.  Surveys  back  up  the  judgment 
of  these  insurance  companies.  One  showed  that  under 
chiropractic  care  the  average  loss  of  time  from  work  was 
a  little  over  2I/2  d'lys  or  about  V2  under  other 

healing  methods. 


Compensation  cost  was  about  1/3  less.  Another  sur¬ 
vey  showed  with  chiropractic  care  only  14  days  of  work 
were  lost  and  compensation  cost  was  $62.00  per  case, 
whereas  time  loss  was  241/2  days  and  compensation  cost 
was  $79.00  per  case  under  other  healing  methods. 

So  go  the  facts.  They  represent  the  truth  about 
chiropractic  which  we  believe  you,  the  editors  of  the 
nation,  will  want  to  have. 

If  there  is  particular  information  you  want,  write  us 
or  send  for  the  book,  “The  Truth  About  Chiropractic.” 
NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Inc., 
NATIONAL  BUILDING,  WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 


3  TRUTHS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW! 

550  Insurance  Companies  Recognize  Chiropractic. 
1  out  of  EVERY  5  Americans  Avail  Themselves 
of  Chiropractic  Health  Services. 

4  Years  of  Chiropractic  College  is  the  Minimum 
Requirement  for  Doctors  of  Chiropractic. 


The  Truth  About  Chiropractic 

*Oue  of  a  Series  of  Reports 
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Knight  Scores 
Conformity 
And  Dullness 


Editor  Purges 
Contempt  in 
Court  Story 


CE  Detects 
More  Colorful 
News  Writing 


Mr.  Knight  was  the  guest  of  Must  Be  Alert 

honor  at  the  luncheon  sponsored  “Avoiding  off  the  record 
by  Friends  of  the  Chicago  Pub-  meetings,  digging  behind  the 
lie  Library.  He  responded  to  scenes,  ‘auditing  government’ 
tributes  paid  to  him  by  library  and  emphasizing  ‘investigative 
spokesmen  and  local  press  con-  reporting’  will  provide  the  in¬ 
temporaries.  formation  and  the  interest  so 

Granting  that,  in  his  opinion,  sadly  lacking  in  many  a  news- 
American  newspapers  are  bet-  paper,”  he  noted, 
ter  than  those  of  a  generation  Mr.  Knight  referred  to  the 
ago  and  far  superior  to  most  of  dual  role  of  the  press  and  lib- 
the  world’s  press,  Mr.  Knight  rary  in  preserving  freedom  of 
pointed  out,  however,  that  many  thought,  asserting: 
papers  today  are  suffering  from  “May  I  submit  that  we  of  the 
standardization  of  product  and  newspaper  profession  are  facing 
too  much  conformity.  precisely  the  same  dangers  and 

“Too  frequently,”  he  said,  threats  to  the  preservation  of 
“especially  in  the  smaller  cities,  our  liberties  that  are  now  con¬ 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  fronting  both  the  authors  and 

one  from  the  other  without  the  libraries  which  circulate  most  anv  renorter.”  he  added. 

nTvi  ^  i.  •  ii.  •  X  was  purely  a  news  story. 
While  stressing  the  import-  „ »  oi.  i 

-  ,  .  -i-  .u  A  Mr.  Charles  Fraser  came 

ance  of  color  in  writing,  the  ,  .  ..  ... 

..  ...  „  ,  j  iv.  i,  to  our  office  in  connection  with 

city  editor  emphasized  that  u  i,  j 

“originality  is  a  great  virtue,  « 

but  striving  for  it  by  fancy  on  his  hands  to  gam  possession 
writing  is  a  sin.”  daughter  and  it  looked 

Murray  Powers,  managing  ^  mteresting  news  story 

editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon-  ^‘e^ted  as  such,  he 

Journal,  said  it  wa.s  necessary 

to  put  out  a  colorful  and  in-  There  was  no  intention  to 
teresting  newspaper  to  get  the  '""mg  the  judiciary  mto  dis- 
reader’s  attention  away  from  ''ospect,  the  editor  said, 
competing  interests.  “The  offense  is  not  against 

The  club  named  a  committee  oie,”  said  the  judge.  It  is 
to  work  on  the  preparation  of  against  the  courts  and,  inci- 
a  fund  to  provide  scholarships  dentally,  you  stuck  your  nose, 
for  needy  and  dese'iwing  jour-  ^  may  say  so,  into  the  do- 
nalism  students  at  Ohio  State  mestic  affairs  involving  a 
University.  father,  mother  and  a  daughter. 

_  You  have  assisted  the  father 

by  publishing  certain  scurrilous 
statement.  Didn’t  you  ever  stop 
-  to  think  what  you  were  doing 
to  the  mother  and  the  child?” 
Judge  Schwenger  added:  “If 

M  what  people  say  about  law 

'  '4  suits,  indiscriminately,  you  will 

**wW  soon  be  back  here  again.” 


hag  With  Olaos  Metropolitan  'Musts 


•  SALIM 


Like  a  letter  from  home,  our  papers 
bring  their  communities  into  every 
reader's  living  room  with  a  worm, 
personaL  human  touch  that 
inspires  confidence. 


6  "ONE-NEWSPAPER '  Markets 
with  a  BILLION  DOLLARS  ( 

plus  in  retail  sales!  / 


•  PORTSMOUTH 


s  s  Johnson  Moves  Up 

Mac  R.  Johnson  has  been  ap- 
pointed  news  editor  of  CBS 
Washington,  succeeding  Law- 
rence  S.  Haas  who  is  moving 
^  \  to  Santiago,  Chile.  Mr.  Johnson 

is  a  former  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  ATcu-’  York  Herald 
I  I  Tribune.  He  joined  the  CBS 

I  I  New  York  news  staff  in  March. 
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IfOiT,  titSOXS  «  PIMltT 


•  TNS  MARION  STAR  •  THi  SALIM  NIWS 
•  THI  lAST  IIVMPOOI  RIVIIW 
•  THt  RORTSMOUTH  TIMIS 

ropraMntod  nationally  by 

jemi  W.  CUlliN  COMPART 


Brush-Moo  re 
Gets  Full  Title 
To  Ohio  Daily 

IRONTON,  Ohio 

Brush-Moore  Newspaper,  Inc. 
has  acquired  full  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  here  after  pur¬ 
chasing  stock  interests  from 
three  sisters,  Felonise  B.  Mooi'e, 
Bess  Moore  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Moore  Corns. 

Since'  1930  half  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  stock  has  been  owned  by 
Brush-Moore  through  purchase 
from  Harry  F.  Taylor,  concur¬ 
rent  with  transfer  of  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times. 
The  Moore  sisters,  heirs  to  the 
estate  of  Cyrus  H.  Moore, 
owned  the  other  half. 

The  Tribune  is  Ironton’s  only 
newspaper.  It  was  founded  as 
the  Register  August  1,  1850,  by 
merger  with  the  Irontonian. 
The  title  was  changed  to  the 
Tribune  Jan.  2,  1926.  Donald 
G.  Mayne  is  editor  of  the  paper. 
Preston  A.  Dolin  is  business 
manager.  No  changes  will  be 
made  in  the  Tribune’s  operat¬ 
ing  organization. 

Corporate  officers,  all  Bi-ush- 
Moore  executives,  have  been 
>  elected  as  follows:  President,  G. 
Gordon  Strong ;  vicepresident, 
John  D.  Raridan;  secretary- 
treasurer,  William  H.  Vodrey 
Jr.  They  also  are  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  together 
with  Thomas  S.  Brush,  William 
T.  Moore,  Joseph  K.  Vodrey 
and  William  L.  Hershey, 

*  * 

The  nine-year-old  weekly 
Saratoga  (Calif.)  Observer  has 
been  merged  with  the  Los  Gates 
Daily  Times  and  the  combined 
publication  is  now  known  as  the 
Los  Gates  Times-Saratoga  Ob¬ 
server.  It  will  be  printed  in  the 
Times’  plant.  James  Allen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Observer,  will  be 
associated  with  the  combined 
newspapers. 

*  «  « 

• 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Gedeist 
have  sold  their  weekly  West 
Liberty  (N.D.)  Banner  to  Ber¬ 
nard  Vanyo,  former  owner  of 
the  Finley  (N.D.)  Steele  County 
Press. 

«  *  * 

The  Berea  Enterprise,  a 
weekly  newspaper  outside  of 
Cleveland  founded  in  1898,  has 
been  sold  by  Robert  W.  Pillars 
to  James  J.  Barton,  former 
Cuyahoga  County  state  repre¬ 
sentative.  Mr.  Pillars  will  con- 
,  tinue  as  editor  emeritus.  Pub¬ 
lication  will  be  by  the  Enter- 


pri.se  Publishing  Co.,  headed  by 
Mr.  Barton. 

*  *  « 

F.  A.  Learning,  publisher  of 
the  Mansfield  (La.)  Enterprise, 
has  sold  the  weekly  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Anthony.  Wilton 
Hies  has  been  named  editor  and 
general  manager.  Mr.  Anthony 
is  vicepresident  of  Bozell  and 
Jacobs,  Inc.  a  Shrevet)ort,  La. 
national  advertising  firm. 

«  *  « 

The  Sun  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Schuyler 
(Neb.)  Sun,  has  merged  with 
the  weekly  Schuyler  Colfax 
County  Call.  The  Call  was 
founded  in  1934.  Amos  Svoboda 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Sun. 

The  merger  was  negotiated 
by  Baily-Krehbiel  of  Salina 
and  Norton,  Kas. 

«  *  « 

Raymond  W.  Smith,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Indiana  Rural 
News,  has  purchased  the  74- 
year-old  Bronson  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  weekly,  from  Samuel  E. 
Burgess.  The  sale  was  handled 
by  the  Larry  Towe  Agency. 

*  *  « 

Edward  F.  Warfel,  publisher 
of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Observer 
and  the  Van  Buren  News  Eagle, 
both  Grant  County  weeklies, 
has  purchased  the'  Gas  City 
(Ind.)  Journal  from  Walter 
Leach,  retired  publisher,  now  a 
i-esident  of  Florida. 

*  «  « 

John  Lenhart,  agency  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Great  West  Life 
Assurance  Co.  in  Cleveland,  has 
purchased  the  Wayne-Bradner 
(Ohio)  Observer-Advocate  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  H.  L. 
Hodges,  owner  and  publisher 
for  49  years.  Mr.  Lenhart 
has  appointed  Don  Rife,  former 
editor  of  the  Fairport  Harbor 
(Ohio)  Beacon,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  advertising  director. 
The  sale  was  negotiated  by  the 
Dial  Agency,  Detroit  broker. 


the  service  that  helps  in  the 

USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  makes  it  easier 
for  an  agency  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  check  and 
pay  for  newspaper 
advertising. 


Service  Offices  I  •  new  tiir  •  cniuci 

^  •  COIIHIU  •  HEMPNIS 

»^THI  ADVERTISING 
^NECKING  BUREAU, 


Are  your  clipping  files  "bursting  at  the  seams"?  Are 
you  running  out  of  filing  equipment  and  floor  space? 
If  the  answer  is  "Yes" . . .  your  solution  is  Micro-Clip 
. . .  another  exclusive  Micro  Photo  development  that 
puts  clipping  files  on  microfilm  INEXPENSIVELY!  And 
Micro-Clip  gives  you  the  film  in  permanent  cord 
form,  by  subject,  for  fast,  easy  reference  by  your 
staff  writers. 

GUARDS  YOUR  FILES — Individual  clippings  ore 
never  lost  or  misfiled  with  Micro-Clip.  Handy  cord  form 
keeps  articles  in  correct  sequence . . .  and  together. 

CUTS  STORAGE  SPACE  — Micro-Clip  cuts  storage 
space  os  much  os  94%. . .  protects  your  records  for¬ 
ever  against  deterioration  and  pilferage. 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY— Special  production  equip¬ 
ment  cuts  Micro-Clip  costs  for  below  those  of  other 
microfilming  methods.  And  its  easy-to-use  form  saves 
valuable  research  and  reference  time. 

. . .  and,  of  course,  all  our  film  is  processed  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  specifications  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Send  for  details  today. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 
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CIRCULATION 


Staab  Defends  Gimmicks 
As  Reader  Incentives 


news  fully,  fairly  and  fearlessly  ginvmicks  and  other  devices  for 
and  comment  upon  it  intelli-  news  content  as  a  means  of 


gently.  Yet  these  newspapers  fostering  circulation. 


are  in  second  or  third  place  in  “They  use  inducements  be- 


their  community  and  constantly  cause  the  habit  pattern  for  the 
fighting  for  their  life.  Right  newspaper  is  up  against  tough 


here  I’d  like  to  ask  you  a  very  competition.  They  use  induce- 
pertinent  question:  Have  you  ments  because  in  competitive 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ever  worked  on  a  second  or  situations  most  editorial  prod- 
third  newspaper  that  needed  to  ucts  don’t  sell  automatically. 


Last  February,  Mark  Eth¬ 
ridge,  publisher  of  the  Louis- 


maintain  or  increase  a  circu-  “They  have  to  be  sold  over 
ward  the  medicine  man,  side-  lation  or  advertising  figure?  I  and  over  and  over  again,  ag- 
show,  dog  and  pony  circus  era  doubt  it  very  much.  You  talk  gressively  and  continuously  by 


ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and  from  which  it  Hnally  so  pain-  exactly  like  a  Publisher  who  combined  effort  of  the  circula- 
Times,  made  a  speech  in  which  fully  emerged.’’  (E&P,  May  14,  works  in  a  town  where  he  can  tion,  promotion  and  advertising 


he  asserted :  page 

“Let  those  who  will  have  their  shoot 
gimmicks,  their  pogo  sticks,  craze 
their  insurance  schemes,  their  many 
tangle  towns  and  their  charity  Rel 


page  78.)  Mr.  Wiggins  was  (1)  devote  considerable  money,  people  using  many  emotional 

shooting  at  the  puzzle  contest  time  and  effort  toward  improve-  and  factual  inducements  until 

craze  now  current  among  ment  of  the  editorial  product;  permanent  acceptance  becomes 

many  newspapers.  and  (2)  where  the  circula-  a  reality.  And  strange  as  it  may 


many  newspapers. 

Referring  back  to  Mr.  Eth- 


tie-ups;  give  me,  as  a  publisher,  ridge’s  rema»-ks,  Charles  W. 
a  newspaper  that  prints  news  Staab,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En-  great  degree.  And  there’s  noth-  home  in  many  a  competitive 
fully,  fairly  and  fearlessly  and  quirer  circulation  director  and  ing  wrong  with  that  at  all.  But  situation!’’ 


tion  and  advertising  promotion  seem,  so  called  ‘permanent  ac- 
budget  can  be  minimized  to  a  ceptance’  has  no  permaneht 


comments  upon  it  intelligently  president  of  the  International  it  ill  behooves  you,  as  the  Pub-  • 

and  I  will  take  my  chances  on  Circulation  Managers  Associa-  Hsher  of  a  so-called  monopoly  Fund  Backs  Panels 

circulation  and  advertising.’’  tion,  addressed  an  “open  let-  newspaper  to  constantly  and  rp 

(E&P,  Feb.  19,  page  9.)  ter’’  to  Mr.  Ethridge  in  which  consistently  throw  stones  at  the  sell  journaii.  ni 

Staab  Replies  Mr.  Staab  defended  papers  many  good  guys  who  have  to  Cleve 

o;  -1  1  T  D  vvitr«rin«  using  incentives  for  circulation  scratch  and  keep  on  scratching  A  fund  to  encourage 


Similarly,  J.  R.  Wiggins, 


Washington  (1).  C.)  Post  and 

Times  Herald  managing  edi-  .  ^ 

tor,  warned  newspaper  promo-  'Z'  .  ®  „ 


many  good  guys  who  have  to  Cleveland 

scratch  and  keep  on  scratching  A  fund  to  encourage  top- 
to  maintain  a  place  in  the  sun  ranking  college  men  to  enter 


*  Developtnen^tr  or^"the  ^past  matters  stand  there,  but  this  cacity.  All  newspapers  certainly  gional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 


Mr.  Staab’s  letter  appeared  their  newspaper  circula-  newspaper  work  and  allied 

in  the  April  ICMA  Official  Bui-  tionwise.  All  newspapers  may  fields  has  been  established 
letin.  We  had  intended  to  let  ^®t  have  your  editorial  perspi-  through  the  Cleveland  Profes- 


several  months  make  me  won-  received  a  letter  from  do  not  have  your  so-called  mo 

der  if  the  newspaper  promotion  f.  P’omment  ci^rculation  execu-  nopoly  situation. 

business  is  heading  back  to-  Mr.  Some  newspapers  have  foi 


Chi.  A  committee,  headed  by 
Charles  W.  Lawrence,  Plain 


more  sales  at  less  cost 


tive,  who  urged  us  to  run  Mr.  Some  newspapers  have  for 
Staab’s  letter.  many,  many  years  tried  to  over- 

“If  you  haven’t,  I  think  in  come  a  second  competitive  po- 


“Some  newspapers  have  for  Dealer  columnist,  will  adminis- 
many,  many  years  tried  to  over-  ter  the  $500  fund. 


“If  you  haven’t,  I  think  in  come  a  second  competitive  po-  Created  from  four  grants  of 
all  fairness  to  us  hard-work-  sition.  And  it  ain’t  fun,  Mr.  $125  each  from  the  Plain  Deal- 


with  the  NEWS  VENDOR  ing,  sweating  circulators  you  Ethridge,  it  ain’t  fun!  Some  of  gr,  the  News,  and  Press  and 


should,’’  said  our  circulation  these  newspapers  have  very  Penton  Publishing  Co.,  the 
friend,  Gordon  Norton  of  Hearst  good  editorial  brains.  They’ve  money  will  be  used  to  finance 
Newspapers.  “Mr.  Ethridgfe’s  revamped  their  editorial  prod-  panels  and  seminars  in  high 
talk  was  run  in  Editor  &  uct  again,  and  again,  and  schools  and  colleges.  Profes- 
PuBLiSHER  and  cried  for  an  again.  No  matter  how  ‘pure’  gional  journalists,  will  attempt 
answer.  The  man  to  do  it  was  they  become  circulationwise  or  ^o  supply  information  on  open- 
Staab  and  he  did  a  good  job.’’  how  much  editoinal  excellence  ingg  in  the  field  of  journalism 
Tells  Why  Incentives  they  seem  to  develop  in  the  ^nd  i-equirements  needed  by  ap- 

So,  here’s  Charlie  Staab’s  re-  they  have  not  pHcants  to  fill  them. 


Staab  and  he  did  a  good  job.’’ 
Tells  Why  Incentives 
So,  here’s  Charlie  Staab’s  re- 


N«w,  Modam  Datlgn  •  Naw  Low 
Prica  •  Quality  Construction 
Easy  To  Oporoto 
writs  for  full  particulars 
MILWAUKEE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  lac. 
1737  N.  Palmer  St.,  Milwaukee  12.  Wise. 


^  .  ply  to  Mr.  Ethridge,  giving  the  ^eqmred  dominant  public  ac- 

rtT  pertinent  of  his  remarks  ceptance. 

™  *"  concerning  “not  gimmicks,  but  Reading  Habits 

,.i__  incentives:’’  “Once  again.  Mr.  Ethridee. 


“Many  newspapers  using  so-  the  truth  of  the  matter  seems 
called  ‘gimmicks’  in  America  to  be  that  newspaper  reading 


honestly  believe  they  do  print  habits  are  hard  to  change.  If  a 


Reading  Habits  Gannett  Guild  Units 

Once  again  Mr.  Ethridge,  Conference 

truth  of  the  matter  seems  v  Y 

be  that  newspaper  reading  UTICA,  N. 

lits  are  hard  to  change.  If  a  A  Gannett  Group  Conference 


dominant  segment  of  a  commu-  has  been  organized  by  Ameri- 
nity  is  accustomed  to  reading  can  Newspaper  Guild  units  of 


S  FOR  STOP 


one  newspaper  it  is  mighty,  eight  Gannett  newspapers 


mighty  hard  for  the  other  news- 


Dostal,  Rochester 


paper  to  grow  so  long  as  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  chair- 
dominant  newspaper  is  on  their  man,  said  the  organization  was 


toes.  That  is  why  so  many  sec-  “an  informal  affair”  and  that 


Whitlock's  Promotion  "Know-How"  helps 
you  Stop  the  "STOPS”!  Tie  up  that  home 
delivered  circulation  and  solve  one  of  pub¬ 
lishing's  most  vexing  problems. 


ond  and  third  newspapers  use  its  principal  objective  was  “an 
inducements.  That  is  why  all  exchange  of  collective  bargain- 


newspapers  in  some  highly  com-  ing  information.’ 


petitive  cities  use  inducements.  There  are  no  plans  at  pre- 


Evei-ybody  gets  into  the  act  be-  sent  for  any  move  toward  Gan- 


cause  no  one  paper  has  domi-  nett  Group-wide  contract  ne- 


nant  circulation  or  advertising  gotiations,  he  reported.  How- 


leadership. 


ever,  some  of  the  speakers  at 


‘That’s  all  that’s  on  my  mind,  the  organizational  meeting  out- 


Let  us  help  you  tie  up  that  circulation  without 
cost. 


Mr.  Ethridge.  And  I  don’t  quar-  lined  the  chain  bargaining  pro- 


rel  with  your  premise  at  all.  cedures  followed  in  the  Hearst 
But  I  can’t  agree  with  you  that  and  Scripps-Howard  organiza- 


newspapers  substitute  tions. 
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Hugo  Union 

AND 

Evening  Tribune 


usual  degree  of  analytical  cov¬ 
erage  to  the  routine  of  Ohio 
courts  at  the  same  time  that 
editorial  writers  waged  a  forth- 

The  first  Journalism  day  at  Toledo  right  battle  for  the  protection 

Humboldt  State  College  here  The  Toledo  Blade  has  re-  constitutional  rights. 

May  20  brought  together  edi-  ceived  the  first  annual  journal-  • 

tors  and  publishers  of  daily  ism  award  from  the  Ohio  Bar  |  nnA  finl't  P  * 
and  weekly  newspapers  from  Association.  ’  rnzes 

northwestern  California.  A  plaque  presented  to  Mich-  The  $24,500  prize  fund  of 

John  B.  Long,  general  man-  ael  Bradshaw,  editor,  and  Paul  the  13-week,  29th  annual  Aftn- 
ager  of  the  California  News-  A.  Schrader,  director  of  news,  neapolis  Tribune  bowling  class- 

. - - -  paper  Publishers  Association,  lauded  the  newspaper  for  its  ic.  which  ended  this  month,  was 

the  control  of  the  Whittenburg  fledgling  journalists  to  “analytical  attention”  to  the  split  by  1,704  of  the  4,900  en- 

family  if  the  Federal  Com-  avoid  too  narrow  specialization,  judicial  reform  program  now  trants.  Charles  Johnson,  sports 
munications  Commission  ap-  saying:  “Take  some  literature  pending  in  the  General  Assemb-  editor,  said  this  year’s  cham- 
proves  the  transaction,  have  — Jots  of  it.  I  want  my  staff  ly  of  Ohio.  pion,  Eddie  Maehren  of  St. 

assets  in  excess  of  $8,000,000.  member  to  have  literature  in  his  The  staff  of  the  Blade  was  Paul,  collected  $300,  a  diamond 
Application  for  approval  of  soul,  to  have  the  odes.”  praised  for  devoting  an  un-  ring  and  a  gold  watch. 

the  purchase  (E  &  P,  April  30,  - - - — - - - - -  ^  - 

page  134)  was  accompanied  by  '  ^  J 

a  consolidated  financial  state-  \  | 

ment  covering  the  Globe  News  \  •  \\v?  /i  I 

(Amarillo),  Avalanche  Journal  ^  Jr  |^lc~sacrZX3jjj|^ 

Plains  Radio  (Globe  ^  ]■  1 

News  subsidiary)  and  KGNC-  '  A  f/ 


$8M  Assets 
Listed  in  Sale 
Before  FCC 


Ohio  Bar  Lauds 
Toledo  Blade 


Through  acquisitions  in  trusts 
and  otherwise  the  Whittenburg 
family  will  own  105,107  shares 
of  stock,  or  91.8%  of  the  total 
issue,  FCC  was  advised.  The 
newly  acquired  block  of  68,353 
shares  was  purchased  at  $60 
a  share. 

Chief  Asset  Item 
Circulation,  goodwill,  con¬ 
tracts,  etc.  of  the  newspapers 
was  listed,  as  of  Feb.  28,  at 
$3,690,592.  Of  this  sum,  $3,445- 
831  was  credited  to  the  Globe 
News  and  $203,621  to  the  Ava¬ 
lanche  Journal. 

The  combined  cash  on  hand 
amounted  to  $431,259  and  net 
accounts  receivable  were  listed 
as  $505,844.  On  the  local  ledger 
there  was  $424,691  receivable 
while  the  national  ledger  show¬ 
ed  $129,865.  Globe  News  ac¬ 
counted  for  nearly  half  of  the 
total. 

Earned  surplus  was  shown  to 
be  $3,135,846,  with  $60,267  de¬ 
posited  from  1955  operations. 
The  capital  account  was  $1,803,- 
703  and  reorganization  account¬ 
ed  for  $440,014,  giving  a  total 
surplus  of  $5,439,831. 

Property  Account 
The  property  account  of  $3,- 
638,748  was  broken  down  as 
follows:  Land  and  outside 


PORT  OF  156  MILLION  DOLLARS 
WORTH  OF  CALLS 


San  Diego’s  harbor  is  a  busy  place.  It  has  to  be  -  to  handle 
1,574,987  tons  of  seaborne  cargo  in  1954  ...  an  increase  of 
164%  over  the  year  previous.  San  Diego  is  preparing  to  accept 
even  more  calls  in  the  future  —  with  a  $9,460,000  shipping 
terminal  that  will  accommodate  8  deep  water  ships  at  a  time. 

This  is  just  one  more  example  of  San  Diego’s  growing  im¬ 
portance  as  a 'world  market.  To  sell  this  busy,  prosperous 
billion  dollar  market . . .  you  can’t  beat  the  90.0495  "satura¬ 
tion”  coverage  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 
No  other  media  delivers  so  much ...  at  so  little  cost! 


prop¬ 
erty,  $292,694;  buildings,  $1,- 
189,033;  machinery  and  equip- 
ment,  $1,812,965;  autos  and 
trucks,  $48,303;  office  furniture 
»nd  fixtures,  $295,752.  Reserve 
for  depreciation  was  carried  at 
$1,061,755. 

In  total  assets.  Globe  News 
led  with  $7,065,623.  Avalanche 
Journal  came  next  at  $1,119,- 
386;  television,  $1,026,460,  and 
Plains  Radio  $596,277. 
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Kas.  or  Kan. 
Issue  Ducked 
At  AP  Meet 

Parsons,  Kas. 

Should  Kansas  Associated 
Press-member  newspapers  bow 
to  the  majority  and  adopt 
“Kan”  as  the  abbreviation  for 
the  Sunflower  state,  or  should 
they  continue  to  be  independent 
and  use  the  “Kas”  form? 

That  still  is  a  good  natured 
controversy.  The  question  was 
brought  up  again  May  16  at  the 
semi-annual  gathering  of  the 
Kansas  State  AP  Association, 
comprising  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors,  but  the  group  ducked  meet¬ 
ing  the  issue  h^d-on. 

Brinkeriioff  Aroused 

The  “Kan”  abbreviation  is 
the  style  used  on  all  AP  news 
wires  except  on  the  Kansas 
state  AP  day  circuit.  As  the 
result,  Kansas  newspapers  us¬ 
ing  the  AP  circuit  teletyi)e- 
setter  tape  often  carry  Kansas 
news  stories  with  both  abbre¬ 
viations.  Some  telegraph  editors 
•don’t  like  it  and  recently  voted 
to  ask  their  publishers  to  agree 
to  conform  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 


This  aroused  Fred  W.  Brink- 
erhoff  of  the  Pittsburg  Head¬ 
light  and  Sun  to  the  point  of 
making  another  spirited  de¬ 
fense  of  the'  “Kas”  abbrevia¬ 
tion.  He  is  the  chief  advocate 
of  this  style. 

It  is  his  contention  that 
Kansas  newspapers  have  the 
right  to  determine  how  they 
want  their  own  staters  name  ab¬ 
breviated;  that  they  don’t  have 
to  follow  the  decision  of  the  47 
other  states. 

He  has  a  following,  but  on  a 
show  of  hands,  the  majority  of 
publishers  indicated  they  would 
follow  the  recommendation  of 
their  wire  editors.  Richard  M. 
Seaton  of  the  Coffeyville  Jour¬ 
nal,  chairman  of  the  state  news 
study  committee,  sought  an  im¬ 
mediate  decision  on  what  he 
called  “this  traditional  prob¬ 
lem,”  but  the  state  chairman, 
Henry  Jameson  of  the  Abilene 
Reflector-Chronicle,  declared 
that  a  formal  vote  would  be  de¬ 
layed  until  the  November  meet¬ 
ing  in  Kansas  City. 

Some  50  editors  and  their 
wives  were  guests  of  Clyde  M. 
Reed  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Par¬ 
sons  Sun  at  the  two-day  ses¬ 
sion.  A  demonstration  of  the 
AP  Photofax  Wirephoto  ma¬ 
chine  was  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  session. 


RICHMOND 
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Quicker  Pace 
In  Marketing 
Seen  by  1960 

Chicago 

Marketing  changes  likely  to 
to  result  from  helicopters,  auto¬ 
mation,  and  other  aspects  of 
scientific  and  social  progress; 
the  research  required  to  under¬ 
stand  such  changes;  and  the 
advertising  techniques  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  the  results  of 
such  research  were  discussed 
at  the  sixth  annual  Chicago 
Tribune  Forum  on  Distribution 
and  Advertising  here  last  week. 

Sees  Wider  Markets 
E.  B.  Weiss,  merchandising 
consultant,  predicted  that  by 
1960  the  helicopter  and  the 
convertiplane  will  begin  to 
smash  the  present  suburban 
market  limits  and  spread  mil¬ 
lions  of  consumers  to  suburbs 
ranging  out  of  75  to  125  miles. 

He  also  predicted  that  auto¬ 
mation  within  five  years  will 
create  leisure  time  that  vnll 
add  billions  of  dollars  to  mar¬ 
keting  and  that  science  by 
1960  will  add  so  many  new 
products  that  “you  manufac¬ 
turers  may  find  that  half  of 
your  production  will  consist  of 
items  not  made  today.” 

Panelists  were  A.  J.  Beck¬ 
er,  vicepresident,  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding;  Dwight  M.  Coch¬ 
ran,  vicepresident,  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc.;  J.  P.  Hansen, 
first  vicepresident.  The  Fair; 
Robert  J.  Keith,  vicepresident, 
Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.;  David 
Riesman,  professor  of  sociolo¬ 
gy,  University  of  Chicago;  and 
Laurence  Wray,  editor.  Elec¬ 
trical  Merchandising. 

Mr.  Hansen  forecast  a  ren¬ 
aissance  for  downtown  stores 
when  super-highways  are  com¬ 
pleted,  provided  there  is  ade¬ 
quate  parking. 

Speakers  said  that  retail 
stores  and  appliance  dealers 
are  increasing  night  openings, 
and  Mr.  Cochran  observed 
that  food  stores  seem  to  be 
gradually  extending  Sunday 
and  night  hours  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  of  one-car  families, 
time  consumed  in  rearing  big¬ 
ger  families,  and  working 
wives. 

The  panel  related  advertis¬ 
ing  to  an  age  of  younger  mar¬ 
riages,  more  children,  more 
education,  and  greater  mobility. 

Earle  Ludgin,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Earle  Ludgin  &  Co., 
served  as  moderator  for  a  panel 
that  included  Henry  Bach, 
Henry  Bach  Associates,  Inc.; 
John  B.  McLaughlin,  director 
of  sales  and  advertising  of 


Daily  Gives  Fund 
For  Playgrounds 

Omaha 

The  World-Herald  has 
gpven  $50,000  to  buy  play 
spots  for  children  in  con¬ 
gested  neighborhoods. 

First  fruit  of  the  gift 
came  when  the  trustee  an¬ 
nounced  a  contract  for  buy¬ 
ing  an  eight-acre  plot,  just 
east  of  Pershing  School  in 
East  Omaha.  When  graded, 
landscaped  and  equipped,  h 
will  provide  for  1,500  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  site,  costing  $9,400, 
will  be  deeded  to  the  Omaha 
Park  and  Recreation  Cona- 
mission. 


Kraft  Foods  Co.;  Charlotte 
Montgomery,  marketing  con¬ 
sultant;  R.  B.  Schlesinger,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co. ;  Hal  Stebbins, 
president,  Hal  Stebbins,  Inc.; 
and  William  D.  Tyler,  vice- 
president,  Leo  Brunett  Co. 

The  importance  of  injecting 
company  personalities  into  ad¬ 
vertising  figured  heavily  in 
the  discussions.  Mr.  Tyler  said 
the  trend  appeared  to  be  toward 
that  emphasis  after  a  “hard 
boiled  decade”  in  which  the 
consumer  wanted  to  know  only 
the  value  of  the  product. 

W.  C.  Kurz,  manager,  ge'n- 
eral  advertising.  Tribune,  in¬ 
troduced  panelists  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session.  Paul  C.  Fulton,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager, 
opened  the  second  session,  and 
C.  E.  McKittrick,  advertising 
manager,  introduced  those  at 
the  final  meeting. 

• 

Daily’s  ‘Restaurant’ 

Nets  Scholarship  $s 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

A  newspaper  office  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  “restaurant”  here 
each  Spring,  to  help  provide 
more  scholarship  aid  for  Indi¬ 
ana  University  students. 

The  Bloomington  Daily  Her¬ 
ald-Telephone  plays  host  at  i 
buffet  supper  the  evening  before 
the  running  of  the  “Little  500,” 
a  bicycle  race  with  I.U.  student 
competitors.  It  is  patterned 
after  the  500  Mile  Race  run  at 
Indianapolis  on  Memorial  Day, 
and  its  receipts  provide  scholar¬ 
ships  for  needy  students. 

Expenses  of  the  student  cycl¬ 
ists  are  paid  by  sponsors — busi¬ 
ness  firms  of  Bloomington,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  and  other  Hoosier 
cities.  Representatives  of  these 
firms  and  race  officials  are 
ppiests  of  the  Herald-Telephone 
at  the  buffet. 
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NEWS  MAKENS 


II  II  n 


North  American's  many  outstanding  aircraft  and  engineering  develop¬ 
ments  always  make  front-page  news.  Now,  North  American’s  position  of 
leadership  in  guided  missiles,  propulsion  units,  electronic  control  systems 
and  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  power  opens  still  more  key  news  sources. 

For  factual  information  and  photos  of  these  and  many  other  newsworthy 
developments  —  the  Public  Relations  department  at  North  American 
Aviation  is  always  at  your  service. 


ENGINEERING  AHEAD  FOR  A  BETTER  TOMORROW 


MERICAN 


VIATION,  INC. 


LOS  ANGELES.  FRESNO.  DOWNEY.  CALIFORNIA;  AND  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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SYNDICATES 


Sylvester  Wide  Awake 
Along  ^Dream  Street' 


Broadway’s  newest  full-time 
chronicler  is  the  novelist,  screen 
writer,  drama  critic,  expert 
surf  fisherman, 
jazz  authority,  - 
former  Ameri-  >-*  | 

can  amateur  S  | 

jai-alai  cham-  Wq 

pion,  a  n  d  a 

rounded  back- 
ground,”  as  the 

une-New  York 
News  Syndicate  Sylvester 
modestly  describes  it,  belongs 
to  48-year-old  Robert  Sylvester, 
whose  “Dream  Street”  column 
is  now  being  offered  five  days 
a  week. 


You’ll  find  him — ^big,  burly, 
balding — at  Sardi’s  or  Toots 
Shor’s,  at  jazz  clubs,  at  all  open¬ 
ing  nights,  at  any  good  movie. 
He’s  looking  for  stories,  not 
gossip. 

“I’ve  got  no  pipeline  to  the 
Kremlin,  nobody  under  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  bed,  and  unless  I’m 
forced  to  I  won’t  use  gossip,” 
he’ll  tell  you.  “I’m  not  against 
it,  but  I’m  better  off  doing 
something  else.” 

That  something  else  is  enter¬ 
tainment.  Mr.  Sylvester  believes 
in  it.  He  likes  to  write  humor 


(lots  of  it),  criticism,  and  the 
off-beat.  He  limns  the  bums  as 
well  as  the  bigshots.  He  writes 
about  Broadway  “queens”  as 
nonchalantly  as  your  local  col¬ 
umnist  writes  about  members 
of  the  Kiwanis. 

But  about  that  “well-rounded 
background”  .  .  .  Two  years 
ago  he  was  decorated  by  the 
Cuban  government  for  “confi¬ 
dential  services.”  If  pressed, 
he’ll  tell  you  it  was  for  his  work 
in  uncovering  a  plot  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government.  Spy?  he 
was  asked.  Counterspy,  he  re¬ 
plied. 

Cuba,  one  of  his  early  and 
lasting  passions,  was  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  athletic  fame. 
While  there  he  delved  into  jai- 
alai.  Not  a  man  to  do  anything 
half-heartedly,  Mr.  Sylvester 
played  hard  and  in  1940  became 
American  amateur  champion  in 
the  sport. 

The  surf-fishing  and  pursuit 
of  jazz  are  carried  on  in  the 
moments  left  over  from  writ¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Sylvester  has  knocked 
off  five  novels  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Two  were  best¬ 
sellers  (“Dream  Street”  and 
“Indian  Summer”).  Three  were 
bought  for  movies  (“Dream 
Street,”  “Rough  Sketch”  and 
“The  Big  Boodle”).  His  first 


non-fiction  book,  “No  Cover 
Charge,”  a  history  of  night 
clubs,  will  be  published  in  the 
fall. 

In  Don  Marquis  Tradition 

You’d  think  that  was  enough 
to  keep  a  man  busy.  But  simul¬ 
taneously,  Mr.  Sylvester  was 
selling  fiction  and  non-fiction  to 
the  top  national  magazines.  He 
wrote  the  screenplay  for  “The 
Joe  Louis  Story.”  He  penned  a 
TV  series,  “Tonight  on  Broad¬ 
way.”  He  was,  all  the  while, 
drama  editor  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

His  Dream  Street  column  is 
not  new.  It’s  been  a  Sunday 
feature  since  1950.  He  has  filled 
in  for  Ed  Sullivan  and  Danton 
Walker. 

When  Mr.  Sullivan  cut  down 
to  two  a  week  to  give  himself 
more  time  for  television,  Mr. 
Sylvester  was  invited  to  fill  the 
gap.  Dream  Street  will  appear 
on  Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday;  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  on  Monday  and  Friday. 

Bob  Sylvester  has  no  formu- 


*Little  Mo*  to  Serve 
Column  on  Sports 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Maureen  Connolly,  who  at 
the  age  of  20  recently  retired 
as  women’s  amateur  tennis 
champion,  has  been  named 
women’s  sports  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union.  She’  will 
write  a  three-times-weekly 
column.  Her  first  major  as¬ 
signment  will  be'  coverage  of 
the  Wimbledon  champion¬ 
ships  in  England,  for  world¬ 
wide  distribution  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail,  with  United 
States  rights  reserved  by  the 
Union. 


“Pleas  etell  the  autho  rthat 
he  has  hita  homer  thistime. 
“Neki  Hokey! 

Ji  Mchambers.” 


Mary  Margaret  McBride  wrote: 

“The  one  obvious  fact  we  women  haven't 
faced  up  to,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  are 
different  from  men  and  that,  just  as  men  have 
their  limitations,  so  do  we,  but  of  a  different 


A  Dallas  educator  replied: 

"My  personal  opinion  is  that  some  of  the 
women  who  claim  to  speak  for  modern  wo¬ 
manhood  have  as  you  say  'taken  a  wrong 
turning  point'.  For  the  sake  of  my  daughter 
and  the  millions  of  other  girls  of  her  genera¬ 
tion,  I  sincerely  hope  you  and  others  help 
them  get  back  on  the  right  way." 


Juvenile  Delinquency 
Fire  Department 

A  unique  approach  to  juven- 
ile  delinquency  will  be  presented 
in  a  three-part  series  by  Mrs. 


las,  no  fixed  ideas  about  what  Muriel  Lawrence  in  her  col- 
his  column  must  be.  He  wants  ^mn,  “'The  Mature  Parent,”  dis- 


Dream  Street  to  give  a  laugh  a  tributed  by  NEA  Service,  be- 


day.  He  wants  it  to  be  read  in  June  20 


the  same  way  that  Heywood  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  is  a  child 


Broun  and  Don  Marquis  once  guidance  specialist  and  counse¬ 


wer  e  read. 


Neki  Hokey  Have*m 
Guessing — Gould 


lor  for  parent-child  relation¬ 
ships,  proposes  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  “a  human  fire  depart¬ 
ment”  to  care  for  the  smolder¬ 
ing  flames  in  today’s  youth.  She 


Chicago  suggests  the  immediate  develop- 
“Neki  Hokey!”  is  the  only  ment  of  a  Family  Emergency 


two-word  language  that  doesn’t  Division  to  be  incorporated  into 
mean  anything,  says  Chet  Gould,  health  departments  of  the 
creator  of  “Dick  Tracy”  (Chi-  nation’s  cities. 


creator  of  “Dick  Tracy”  (Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate). 

He  was  referring  to  the  catch¬ 
words  used  by  the  two  Ozone 
Kids  who  are  a  part  of  the 
current  continuity. 


Tomah,  Wis.  Honors 
*  Gasoline  Alley* 

Frank  King,  creator  of  “Gaso¬ 
line  Alley”  (Chicago  Tribune- 


“Those  two  words  — Neki  New  York  News  Syndicate), 
Hokey— can  mean  anything  you  was  guest  of  honor  this  week 


want  them  to,”  Mr.  Gould  said,  at  the  centennial  celebration  of 
“They  can  stand  for  ‘Nuts  to  his  home  town,  Tomah,  Wis. 


you’  or  what  have  you.  I  dreamed 
them  up  out  of  a  clear  sky.” 


The  cartoonist’s  father  oper¬ 
ated  a  general  store  in  Tomah, 


Neki  Hokey,  combined  with  and  his  mother  served  on  the 
‘Mumbles”  spelling  used  in  the  school  board  for  many  years. 


balloons,  are  getting  a  nation-  His  wife,  the  former  Delis 
wide  play  in  headlines,  giving  Drew,  is  a  Tomah  girl.  One  of 


the  strip  an  added  boost  from  her  brothers,  Walter,  was  the 


the  standpoint  of  reader  atten-  inspiration  for  Uncle  Walt,  the 


tion.  Someone  has  even  written  bachelor  who  found  baby  Skeezix 
to  Mr.  Gould,  asking  permission  on  his  doorstep  back  in  1921. 


to  set  to  music  a  “Neki  Hokey  Another  brother,  Frank, 


Polka.” 

Mr.  Gould  recently  received 


president  of  the  Bank  of  Tomah. 
.41so  on  hand  for  the  centen- 


the  following  letter  from  James  nial  will  be  the  king’s  son.  Drew, 


F.  Chambers  Jr.,  general  man-  the  model  for  Skeezix,  with  his 


&ger  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  wife  and  two  children,  and  Wil- 


Herald: 


liam  Perry,  King’s  close  friend 


“The  presen  tcontinuit  yin  Die  and  associate,  who  has  been 
Ktracey  is  the  best  I  have  ever  drawing  the  Sunday  “Gasoline 


read.  We  ar  eall  gettin  ga  bi  Alley”  for  several  years.  Kin? 


gkick  ou  tof  same. 


still  draws  the  daily  strip. 
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A  year  is  all  this 
pharmaceutical  maker 
needs  to  spend 
$564,181  in  newspapers 

One  billion — two  billion — three  billion — four 
,  .  .  Yipes!  Don’t  even  bother  to  guess  how 
many  pills  you  could  buy  for  that  kind  of 
money.  Just  imagine  what  a  gross  any  com¬ 
pany  must  have  before  they  shell  out  half  a 
million  bucks  for  newspaper  advertising. 

Sure!  They  couldn’t  make  a  better  invest¬ 
ment.  And  smart  management  knows  it. 
Smart  advertising  men,  too  —  promoting 
everything  from  pills  to  petticoats,  spending 
millions  every  year  for  nation-wide  cam¬ 
paigns  in  newspapers  just  like  yours. 

Okay,  so  you  divvy  up  that  $564,181  among 
all  the  papers  in  the  country,  and  it’s  pretty 
small  potatoes.  But  just  figure  out  your 
share  of  all  newspaper  ad  appropriations  and 
you’ve  really  got  yourself  a  bundle.  And 
getting  your  newspaper  on  these  big-time 
national  advertisers’  lists  isn’t  nearly  as  tough 
as  it  looks  either. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  catch  up  with  the  men 
who  spend  the  money  and  make  ’em  hold 
still  often  enough  to  really  know  your  mar¬ 
ket  and  medium.  And  that’s  where  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  fits  into  your  sales  plans. 
You  need  it  because  it’s  read  by  the  ad  men 
who  buy  newspaper  space.  You  won’t  find 
a  comparable  editorial,  or  advertising  serv¬ 
ice  .  .  .  anywhere!  It’s  the  netvspaper  about 
newspapers  ! 

Big  People  .  .  .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
.  .  .  Big  Business  For  You 

Almost  all  the  important  buyers  ol 
newspaper  space  at  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  are  spending  millions  in 
newspapers  regularly  read 

No.  65  of  a  Series 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

He  Gives  Impressions 
For  Photo-Journalists 


To  the  dozens  of  voices  that 
preach  photO'joumalism  and  to 
the  hundreds  of  editors  and 
photographers  who  practice 
photo-journalism  you  can  add 
Impressions,  a  magazine  that 
goes  far  to  demonstrate  photo¬ 
journalism  and  encourage  it. 

If  yours  is  a  Scan-A-Graver 
paper  you  are  probably  receiv¬ 
ing  Impressions,  self  -  styled 
“Magazine  for  Photo-Journal¬ 
ists.”  If  not,  you  ought  to  get 
on  the  mailing  list. 

Impressions  has  been  around 
about  five  years;  it  grew  up 
as  a  house  organ  for  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver  clients.  Under 
the  editorship  of  James  B. 
Moore,  former  news  and  picture 
editor  of  newspapers,  it  has 
evolved  into  a  slick  how-to-do-it 
guide  for  photography,  mostly 
on  smaller  papers  but  equally 
inspirational  for  the'  big-city 
practitioners  of  the  art  of  news 
photography. 

Editor’s  Philosophy 

Newspapers  using  the  plastic 
engraving  machine  are  doing 
terrific  jobs  with  pictures  and 
it’s  Impressions’  self-appointed 
job  to  tell  how  editors  and 
photographers  work  as  teams  to 
score  commendable  achievement 
records.  It’s  the  human  interest 
angle  that  gets  the  play  in  Jim 
Moore’s  handling  of  copy  and 
layout. 

Perhaps  an  insight  into  Edi¬ 
tor  Moore’s  philosophy  of  photo¬ 
journalism  will  develop  keener 
interest  in  his  magazine.  Just 
forget  his  special  product  for 
the  moment  and  read  what  he 
had  to  say  in  a  talk  last  week 
at  the  Photo  Short  Course  at 
the  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario  : 


“There  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
our  profession,  and  they  have 
a  lot  of  varied  ideas  on  the 
use  of  pictures  in  newspapers. 

“A1  Kipnes,  writing  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Editor,  told  of  an  edi¬ 
tor  who  reserved  a  2  column  by 
4  inch  hole  on  page  one  each 
day  for  a  picture,  regardless  of 
its  news  value. 

“Other  editors  have  their  own 
favorites  they  play  big,  .  .  . 
cheesecake,  kids,  fires  —  and 
hold  everything  else  to  one  or 
two  columns.  They  have  lost,  or 
never  had,  their  perspective  and 
their  papers  suffer  from  lack 
of  balance. 

“I  feel  rather  strongly  that 
no  newspaper  can  do  the  very 
best  job  with  pictures  unless 
there  is  ‘an  atmosphere  for 
pictures’  actually  permeating 
that  newspaper. 

“One  of  the  chief  exponents 
of  this  philosophy  is  Whitley 
Austin,  editor  of  the  Salina 
(Kas.)  Journal.  What  I  call 
‘atmosphere,’  Mr.  Austin  refers 
to  as  ‘climate.’ 

“I  think  that  the  old  fashion¬ 
ed  editor  who  regarded  photog¬ 
raphers  as  ‘trained  apes’  and 
said  as  much,  was  really  the 
one  who  belonged  in  the  zoo 
himself. 

Mutual  Understanding 

“On  the  other  hand  I  think 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  state,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  no  editor  knows 
anything  about  pictures  and 
how  they  should  be  handled  or 
that  only  the  photographer  who 
made  the  picture  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  decide  how  big  or 
where  it  should  be  played. 

“Somewhere  between  those 
two  extremes  there  is  a  meet¬ 
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Keep  Pace  with 
PADUCAH 

for  More  Sales 


This  home  of  a  new  billionrdollar  atomic 
plant  is  far  bigger  than  in  1950. 
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ing  ground  and  when  that  is 
found  you  have  also  found  photo 
planning  —  team  work  and  in 
the  essence  —  good  photo  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“Mutual  understanding  cer¬ 
tainly  is  an  essential  in  the 
smooth  functioning  of  the 
photo-journalistic  team.  There 
is  no  place  for  the  star  or  the 
prima  donna. 

“Once  mutual  understanding 
has  been  established,  then  we 
can  get  down  to  another  one  of 
the  essentials  —  the  planning 
of  photo  coverage.  There  may 
be  exceptions  where  planning  is 
not  necessary.  The  omnipotent 
photographer  may  exist  who 
needs  only  the  words  ‘Cover  it’ 
from  his  editor  to  produce  the 
best  pictures  for  the  best  lay¬ 
out.  But  I’m  inclined  to  think 
that  even  this  fellow  could  bene¬ 
fit  from  a  little  pre-shooting 
parley  with  the  editor  and  the 
reporter  who  is  going  to  cover 
the  story. 

“I  had  a  photographer  work¬ 
ing  for  me  once  who  if  merely 
handed  an  assignment  card  to 
cover  the  Kiwanis  Club  installa¬ 
tion  of  officers  would  invariably 
come  back  with  the  old,  hack¬ 
neyed  gavel  shot  or  perhaps  a 
firing  line  photo  of  the  new 
brass  hats. 

Ideasi  from  Discussion 

“Yet,  if  I  would  say  to  him, 
‘Bill,  sit  down  a  minute.  We 
have  this  Kiwanis  installation 
to  cover  tonight.  What  in  hades 
can  we  do  to  make  it  different 
this  time?’,  he’d  come  up  with 
an  explosion  of  ideas,  most  of 
them  good  and  all  of  them  di- 
ferent. 

“Then  together  we’d  kick 
them  around,  discard  some, 
come  up  with  new  ideas  and 
finally  end  up  with  something 
akin  to  a  shooting  script  for 
the  assignment.  I  could  con¬ 
fidently  plan  a  lay-out  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  Bill  would  deliver  the 
goods. 

“Photo-journalism  is  a  sci¬ 
ence  that  involves  the  know¬ 
how  of  the  editor,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  and  the  reporter.  All 
these  comprise  the  photo-jour¬ 
nalism  team. 

“In  order  for  this  team  to 
work  most  effectively  there 
must  be  a  climate  for  pictures 
that  envelopes  the  entire  staff — 
keeps  them  all  picture  conscious, 
coming  up  with  fresh  ideas. 

“That  mutual  understanding 
is  something  for  which  all  of 
us  must  strive — mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  mutual  respect. 
There  is  tangible  evidence  that 
we  have  progressed  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  that  under¬ 
standing  in  many  newsrooms.” 
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WHAT,  NO  CAMERA7-Tl(is 
is  a  switch  picture,  showing  J«« 
Heilberger  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  and  Times  Herild 
holding  the  trophy  for  first  prizi, 
low  net,  in  the  White  Houm 
News  Photographers  Association 
golf  tournament. 

Quiet  Photography 
Demonstrated  to  Bar 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Preu, 
without  commenting  on  a  case 
it  lost  in  the  courts,  last  week 
published  three  photographs 
taken  by  a  hidden  camera  in  a  » 
classroom  at  the  school  of  law 
of  Western  Reserve  University. 

Ordinary  classroom  light  was 
used  to  take  the  pictures  during 
a  discussion  of  “Fair  Trial  and 
Free  Press”. 

*  «  « 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  at  the  three-day  Ohio 
State  Bar  Association  conven¬ 
tion  here  May  19-21  snapped 
pictures  of  groups  with  small 
cameras  without  flash. 

Photographers  quietly,  but 
with  no  pretense  of  secre<7, 
covered  the  convention  with 
“off-the-cuff”  shots  taken  with 
35mm  cameras  under  natural- 
light  conditions. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  the  pictures  were  dis¬ 
played  at  the  meeting  head-  b 
quarters.  The  News’  executive 
editor,  James  E.  Fain,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  on  display  after  he 
and  Elisha  Hanson,  general 
counsel  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
had  plugged  for  admittance  of  ; 
photographers  into  the  courts. 

None  of  the  attorneys  and 
judges  later  queried  by  the 
News  was  aware  his  picture 
had  been  snapped. 

The  News  was  joined  in  it-‘ 
venture  by  the  Dayton  Jour^^\ 
Herald. 
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Hearst  Estate 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

ion’s  share  in  the  trust  fund 
income  and  principal.  W.  R. 
Hearst  Jr.,  was  without  an  heir 
until  June  18,  1949,  when  he 
and  Mrs.  Austine  Hearst  became 
the  parents  of  W.  R.  Hearst  III. 

Any  one  who  contests  the  will 
■hall  lose  his  share  in  the  estate 
to  his  issue.  Also  he  will  be  in¬ 
eligible  for  a  post  as  trustee, 
the  document  says. 

In  granting  the  petition, 
Judge  Triplett  stated  that  due 
notice  of  hearing  had  been 
given,  that  special  notice  was 
provided  Mrs.  Hearst  and  for 
the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California. 

The  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  waived  notice,  he 
added.  An  assistant  inheritance 
tax  attorney  consented  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  distribution.  Also, 
all  personal  property  taxes  due 
and  payable  have  been  paid 
“and  all  allegations  of  said 
petition  are  true  and  the  peti¬ 
tioners  are  entitled  to  make  the 
distribution  as  prayed  for.” 

Powers  granted  to  the  trust¬ 
ees  range  from  payment  or  de¬ 
ferment  of  payment  to  minors 
to  the  consolidation  of  proper¬ 
ties  and  to  the  issuance  of  new 
securities. 

Growth  Anticipated 
Anticipating  further  growth 
of  the  properties  under  the 
trustees,  the  court  order  says 
they  may  hold  “also  all  such 
property  as  may  be  transferred 
to  them  as  trustees.”  The 
family  trusts  shall  remain  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  from  any  other 
trust  created,  however. 

The  court  authorized  the 
trustees  “to  invest  and  reinvest 
as  the  will  provides  and  to  col¬ 
lect  and  receive  the  income 
therefrom  after  charges  and  ex¬ 
penses.” 

Trustees  may  invest  the  trust 
funds  or  any  portion  of  the 
trust  estate  as  follows: 

“In  any  business  or  property 
included  in  the  estate  or  con- 
•  trolled  by  the  Hearst  Corpora 
tion. 

“In  any  similar  business  or 
property. 

“In  stock  or  security  of  any 
corporation  in  a  similar  business 
or  owning  similar  property. 

“In  advances  to  any  corpora- 
;  tion  ...  or  affiliate;  to  any 
other  corporation  engaged  in  any 
business”  of  the  same  nature. 

“In  real  property  or  appur¬ 
tenances.” 

Founder’s  Request 
The  action  “requests  the 
^  trustees  without,  however,  at- 
,  tempting  to  restrict  their  dis¬ 


cretion  and  authority  hereun-  trust  powers.  As  maiiy  as  five 
der,  not  to  part  with  the  owner-  — male  or  female — may  be  de¬ 
ship  of  any  newspaper,  maga-  scendants  of  the  late  publisher, 
zine,  feature  service,  news  serv-  The  others  shall  be  chosen 
ice,  photographic  service  or  “from  among  members  (other 
periodical,  either  directly  or  in-  than  issue)  of  the  boards  of 
directly,  or  by  the  sale  or  ex-  directors  of  the  corporations 
change  of  capital  stock  of  any  and  successors,  subsidiaries 
corporation  owning,  publishing  (direct  and  indirect)  and  af- 
or  controlling  (directly  or  in-  filiates  of  such  corporation.  The 
directly)  any  such  newspaper,  election  shall  be  by  a  majority 
magazine,  feature  service,  news  of  the  remaining  trustees, 
service,  photographic  service  or  The  majority  shall  rule,  it  is 
periodical.”  specified,  “in  the  case  of  any 

Should  it  be  necessary  and  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
prudent,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees.”  This  applies  whether 
trustees,  to  do  so,  “no  such  sale  to  the’  performance  of  duties  or 
or  exchange  shall  be  made  by  management  of  the  trust, 
the  trustees  to  or  with  one  or  “It  was  the  desire  that  the 
more  of  the  said  beneficiaries  trustees  hereof,  as  far  as  may 
without  consent  executed  and  be,  should  freely  consult  with 

acknowledged  by  the  remaining  e'ach  other  on  all  matters  re¬ 

adult  beneficiaries  in  like  man-  quiring  their  decision,  but  the 
ner  as  required  for  the  record-  failure  to  consult  should  not 

ing  of  a  deed  of  real  property  affect  the  validity  of  any  act 

in  the  State  of  California  nor  approved  by  the  majority,”  the 
without  a  court  order  permit-  document  says, 
ting  such.”  This  first  important  partial 

The  trustees  are  fully  au-  distribution  of  the  Hearst  es- 
thorized  and  empowered  to  ex-  tate  places  in  the  trustees’ 
ercise  all  rights  vested  in  them  hands  assets  appraised  at  ap- 
by  legal  ownership  of  stock  and  proximately  $3,000,000.  The  ap- 
other  securities.  These,  it  stipu-  praisal  filed  in  the  Hall  of 
lates,  include  exchange  of  Records  here  evaluates  the  to- 
securities,  exchange  for  other  tal  Hearst  Corporation  stock 
property,  origination  and  par-  holdings  in  the  $56,712,045  es- 
ticipation”  in  any  plan  of  dis-  tate  at  $53,600,200.  Against 
solution,  liquidation,  recapitali-  this  stock  are  loans  totalling 
zation,  reorganization,  consoli-  $3,400,000. 

dation,  merger  or  combination.  The  records  which  show  that 


dation,  merger  or  comoination.  The  records  which  show  that 

Other  Authorizations  3/),000  shares  of  $5  Class 

„  ,  A  prior  preferred  voting  capi- 

'Trustees  further  are  author- 

ized  to  “continue  and  carry  on  Corporation 

all  business  ventures  in  which  ^ 

decedent  may  have  been  en- 

are  represented  by  trust 
gaged  or  interested  at  the  time  „prtifiratP<» 
of  his  death.”  This  may  be  done  ^ertincates. 
singly  or  in  partnership,  in  Variety  of  Assets 

stock  ownership  or  in  associa-  The^  $5,511,845  balance  of  the 
tion  with  others.  appraisal  includes  receipts  from 

Trustees  of  the  Family  all  manner  of  property.  Recent 
Trusts  may  sell  and  dispose  sales  have  included  miscellane- 
of  any  Hearst  Corporation  ous  pieces  of  real  estate  as  well 
stock  in  joint  action  with  the  as  61  skunk  skins  which 
trustees  of  any  other  trust,  brought  $25.  Among  assets 
such  as  the  Hearst  Foundation,  were  two  $100  bonds  of  the 
Inc.,  or  the  Hearst  Corporation.  Harvard  Lampoon  on  which  the 
Provisions  for  expenses,  em-  late  Mr.  Hearst  did  his  first 
ployment  of  counsel  and  of  work  in  journalism.  These 
experts  are  among  the  inclu-  brought  $200. 
sions.  The  late  publisher’s  wish  Net  Income  Estimated 
that  the  trustees  shall  utilize  fpjjg  estate’s  “approximate 
or  cause  to  be  utilized  to  the  income”  for  1954  is  re- 

fullest  extent  practicable  the  ported  at  $290,594.76.  Previous 
valuable  services  and/or  advice  partial  distributions  of  the 
of  the  many  loyal  and  seasoned  estate  have  regularly  included 
employes,  associates  and  execu-  pgj.  gfiare  grants  to  the 

tives’  is  noted.  This,  it  is  ex-  sons  of  the  dividends  on 

plained,  is  “m  the  belief  that  ^^e  30,000  shares  of  $5  Class 
the  business  of  the  corporation  ^  preferred  noting  capi- 

will  be  greatly  benefited  there-  stock  now  given  to  the  cus- 


Qualifications  Told 


tody  of  the  trustees. 

The  estate’s  Hearst  Corpora- 


The  two  sources  of  supply  tion  holdings  include,  in  addi- 
for  additional  trustees  so  that  tion  to  all  the  A  voting  stock 
the  total  shall  be  maintained  at  outstanding,  80,000  of  the 
13  are  listed  in  the  grant  of  110,000  shares  of  $5  Class  B 


prior  preferred  non-voting  capi¬ 
tal  stock;  60,000  of  the  170,()6o 
shares  of  the  Class  C  prior 
preferred  non-voting  capital 
stock,  and  66,667  of  the  100,000 
shares  of  common  stock,  the 
records  state. 

These  estate  holdings  and 
their  listed  appraisals  are: 
30,000  shares  A  $2,400,000 

80,000  shares  B  $6,400,000 

60,000  shares  C  $4,800,000 

66,667  common  $40,000,200 

Total  $53,600,200 

The  two  loans  on  two  blocks 
of  stock  were  placed  by  the 
executors  with  court  consent. 
These  are  a  $2,400,000  loan 
secured  by  48,000  shares  of  B 
preferred  and  a  $1,000,000  loan 
against  which  20,000  shares  of 
B  preferred  is  pledged. 

Await  U.S.  Appraisal 
Aside  from  the  sale  of  a  few 
antiques,  the  estate  is  now 
ready  for  the  government  hear¬ 
ing  to  provide  an  appraisal  and 
to  determine  taxes. 

The  common  shares  of  Hearst 
Corporation  have  been  set  aside 
as  a  charities  trust.  This  is  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation,  with  offices  in  New 
York  City.  The  publisher  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  that  prefer¬ 
ence  be  shown  the  California 
Charities  Foundation.  The  Los 
Angeles  Ck»unty  Museum  of 
History,  Science  and  Art,  and 
the  University  of  California. 

The  wrill  sets  aside  certain 
preferred  stock  and  $1,500, (X)0 
in  cash  for  the  widow,  Mrs. 
Millicent  Hearst.  The  A  prior 
preferred  voting  stock  and  100 
shares  of  common  are  desig¬ 
nated  for  the  so-called  Family 
Trusts  set  up  for  the  five 
Hearst  sons  and  their  heirs. 

Mrs.  Hearst  is  presently 
drawing  $10,000  a  month  from 
the  estate.  Expenses,  as  shown 
by  the  records  here,  have  in¬ 
cluded  $20,000  to  each  executor 
and  $120,000  to  Flint  and  Mac 
Kay,  Inc.,  legal  firm.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  legal  activities  are 
being  handled  for  that  firm  by 
Edward  E.  Compton. 

The  Families  Trusts  is  so  set 
up  that  it  can  futurely  grow 
from  without  as  well  as  through 
its  own  development.  Marion 
Davies  holds  shares  in  the 
Hearst  Corporation  in  trust 
which  on  her  death  will  revert 
to  the  male  heirs  of  the  late 
publisher,  E&P  was  told. 

Records  show  that  earlier 
this  year  George  Hearst,  eldest 
son  of  the  publisher,  renounced 
his  right  to  letters  testament¬ 
ary  and  declined  to  act  as  an 
executor,  when  and  if  that  oc¬ 
casion  arises.  John  R.  Hearst, 
third  eldest  of  the  sons,  has 
filed  his  consent  to  act. 
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Philadelphia  Editor  Savi 


University  Park,  Pa.  nary,  told  the  weekly  editors’ 
Richard  A.  Thornburgh,  ex-  workshop  that  he  believes  read- 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Philadel-  ers  like  a  hard-hitting  editorial 
phia  Inquirer,  believes  newspa-  they  depend  upon  the 

pers  would  be  brightened  up  if  newspaper  to  help  keep  their 
reporters  asked  the  “why”  of  town  in  the  right  groove — “to 
a  story  more  frequently.  l^eep  it  from  being  steered  or 

In  a  workshop  session  of  the  stereotyped.” 

Pennsylvania  Press  Conference 
here  May  20-22,  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
burgh  gave  as  an  example  of 
newspaper  ingenuity  in  this  re¬ 
gard  a  human  interest  story  in 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
which  resulted  from  a  reporter 
prying  into  the  “why”  of  a 
woman’s  suicide. 

A  journalism  professor,  Jo¬ 
seph  H.  Mader  of  Duquesne 

University,  who  has  lately  been  lated  the  problems  of 

anti-polio  drive,  proposed  that  ^  keep  the  public’! 
newspapers  restore  decks  to  f*  " 
headlines  so  proper  qualification  said, 

can  be  given.  He  recited  the  -  . 

wide  variety  of  headline  treat-  $130,000. 
ment  accorded  a  story  on  the  Press  Compromised 

Salk  vaccine  situation.  ^  rundown  of  affairs  at 

Complicated  Statistics  the  State  Capitol,  Duke  Kamin- 

The  difficulties  encountered  ski,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  presi- 
in  trying  to  establish  the  credi-  dent  of  the  Legislative  Corres- 
bility  of  employment  statistics'  pondents’  Association,  said  some 
were  described  by  David  F.  choice  plums  in  the  form  of  pub- 
Rabe,  an  accountant  retained  licity  jobs  had  been  offered  to 
by  the  Clearfield  Progress  to  several  reporters  but  thus  far 
check  the  community’s  indus-  none  had  succumbed  to  the  lure, 
trial  health.  Search  for  statis-  His  remarks  followed  a  com- 
tical  facts  is  complicated,  he  ment  by  Jerome  H.  Walker,  ex- 
said,  by  many  varying  factors,  ecutive  editor  of  Editor  &  PUB- 
Progress  is  being  made  in  get-  lisher,  that  statehouse  report- 
ting  doctors  to  co-operate  with  ers’  acceptance  of  off-record 
the  press,  reported  Robert  L.  meetings  and  participation  in 
Richards,  PR  director  for  the  planned  releases  contribute  to 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Society,  compromising  the  press  in  the 
He  outlined  the  suggested  guide  right-to-know  crusade, 
for  handling  of  medical  new’s.  Less  secrecy  on  the  part  of 
Robert  N.  Wilt,  Muncy  Lumi-  editors  and  publishers  in  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  newspa- 


More  em-  ■$; 

large  ■  ^ 

de-  I 

vised  for  the  Harri«6ur;P  Fotrioi  ■  ‘ 

and  News.  George  A.  Draut,  NEWSPAPERWOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR — Miss  Edna  Mae  Dix,  center, 

editorial  assistant,  said  the  Allentown  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  won  the  designation 

changes  will  be  made  when  the  Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  Association.  At  loft,  Mrs.  Fay 

papers  adopt  the  narrower  for-  Cowan,  Beaver  Falls  News-Dibune,  president  of  PWPA,  and  at  right, 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Blaefz,  Philadelphia,  contest  chairman. 

Richard  S.  Ruble,  city  editor  per  business  and  a  professional  our  eyes  to  what  can  be  done,” 

of  the  Lewistown  Sentinel,  re-  concern  about  keeping  the  pub-  he  said.  “The  best  contribution 

......  ...w...  ®  news-  lie  informed  would  help  to  win  we  can  make  to  the  greater 

a  public  relations  agent  for  the  paper  where  school  officials  try  readers’  confidence  in  the  right-  strength  of  the  American  pa- 

-  >s  business  to-know  slogan,  Mr.  Walker  pers  is  what  we  do,  individual- 

secret.  In  one  such  instance,  he  suggested.  ly>  with  our  own  papers  in  the 

it  has  resulted  in  a  law-  “Why  not  endow’  the  public  towns  where  they  are  printed.” 
suit  that  will  cost  the  taxpayers  with  the  right  to  know  what  2  Publishers  Cited 

we' know?”  he  offered.  The  only  More  than  100  winners  were 
real  weapons  in  the  battle  for  announced  in  the  Better  News- 
inf  urination  are  the  glare  of  paper  Contest  and  two  publish- 
publicity  on  the  enemies  of  the  gj.g  were  singled  out  for  Dis¬ 
people  and  an  army  of  dedi-  tinguished  Service  Awards  by 
cate'd  reportere  to  provide^  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 

juice  in  the  batteries.  It  isn  t  Newspaper  Editors  and  the 

the  right  to  know  that  counts  pgnn  State  University  Jour- 

so  much  as  the  people  you  know,  nalism  Department, 
and  the  more  reporters  you  John  H.  Biddle,  Huntingdon 
have  the  more  people  you  11  Daily  News,  was  honored  for 
know  to  keep  the  flow  of  news  personal  interest  in  the 

really  flowing.’  fight  against  tuberculosis  which, 

Autochthonous  Approach  he  said,  was  inspired  by  his 
,  ,  sister’s  illness. 

In  the  dinner  address.  Brooks 

Cottle,  editor  of  the  Morgan¬ 
town  (W.  Va.)  Post,  told  how 
he  had  made  the  discovery  that 
local  news  in  his  paper  was 
dull  and  routine.  He  undertook 
to  write  a  letter  a  day  to  his 
daughter  when  she  moved  to 
England. 

When  distilled  for  a  letter,  he 
said,  much  of  the  news  in  the 
paper  was  boring,  flat,  down¬ 
right  uninteresting.  He  said  he 
undertook  to  improve  the  paper 
by  adapting  the  Greek  quality 
of  autochthony — being  distinc¬ 
tive. 

“Does  your  paper,”  he  a.sked, 

“have  the  distinctive  flavor  of 
the  town?  Does  it  set  your  to'wn 
apart  in  its  own  proper  per¬ 
son?” 

Working  on  this  program. 


1 1  you  have  international  butine$t 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 
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One  Paper  to  Another 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Oceanside  Blade -Tr'huf 
has  won  the  San  Diego  Union’t 
annual  Community  Service 
award  for  its  successful  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  sewer  system  for 
the  neighboring  community  of 
Carlsbad. 


tant.  The  booklet  is  handsomely 
covered  in  suede. 

The  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle 
does  things  somewhat  simpler 
but  no  less  effectively.  It  posts 
pictures  of  new  employes  on 
the  bulletin  board  with  a  short 
biographical  sketch.  It  also  no¬ 
tices  every  employe’s  birthday 
with  a  birthday  card  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board. 

Stubby  Promotion 

What  do  you  do  with  copy 
pencil  stubs  in  your  shop?  You 
probably  throw  them  away 
without  a  second’s  thought.  But 
the  Topeka  (Kas.)  Daily  Capital 
uses  them  for  promotion. 

Every  day  one  of  the  copy 
boys  gathers  up  the  stubs — 
about  10  a  day.  Then  Jim 
Reed,  executive  editor,  sticks 
them  to  a  letter  he  has  cooked 
up  and  sends  them  to  local 

merchants.  omitted.  This  explained 

“Purpose  of  this,’’  explains  that  he  had  obtained  a  deposi- 
Tom  Ladwig,  in  the'  paper’s  pro-  tion  from  ITU  President  Ran- 
motion  department,  “is  to  tell  dolph  to  the  effect  that  union 
our  merchants  what  a  fine  job  funds  were  invested  in  the 
our  copy  desk  is  doing.  The  Columbia  Basin  News.  Mr. 
merchant’s  noimal  contact  is  Lee  is  suing  to  obtain  some 
with  the  advertising  depart-  stock  in  that  paper.  In  another 
ment.  We  feel  it’s  a  good  thing  lawsuit  he  charges  that  the 
to  remind  him  that  a  top-notch  union-backed  paper  has  libeled 
editorial  staff  makes  his  adver-  his  paper,  the  Tri-City  Herald, 
tising  more  valuable.’’  which  has  been  operating  open- 

The  letter  is  a  honey.  It  ^‘"ce  1950  .  .  .  ED.) 

warns  the  merchant  not  to  take  ij 

the  pencil  home,  his  wife  won’t  Hr 
like  it,  it’s  death  on  shirts.  Then  E' 
it  tells  him  just  what  the  pencil  V- 
accomplishes  during  its  lifetime.  m 


promotion 

NNPA  s  President 
Stands  for  Promotion 


Readers  Say 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


lookout,  swag,  to  name  only  a 
few.  Why  should  the  press  be 
serving  as  the  primer  for  the 
ever-growing  horde  of  Ameri¬ 
can  delinquents? 

Robert  E.  Shafer 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Complete  Story 

To  THE  Editor:  The  story  on 
Page  72,  May  14,  referring  to 
my  paper  does  not  make  sense. 
Could  you  print  it  again  or  cor¬ 
rect  it? 

Gij:nn  C.  Lee 
Kennewick,  Wash. 


It  would  be  unfair  to  say  of  Joe  takes  over  as  president 
Joe  Lynch  that  he’s  all  promo-  as  NNPA  starts  its  26th  year, 
tion.  After  all,  the  guy  has  four  What  is  he  going  to  work  for? 

children,  a  What  he  has  always  worked 
charming  wife,  for,  he  says,  and  what  NNPA 
H|E  P 1  ^  y  has  always  worked  for  —  bet- 

golf  and  do  ter  promotion  for  better  news- 

Lynch  principal  hobby. 

News  paper  jand  ]jj,jg  are  glad  he 
promotion,  that  is.  Joseph  P. 

Lynch,  who  even  in  repose  gives 
off  a  hum  like  a  little  dynamo, 
is  promotion  manager  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  This  is  no  small 
responsibility.  He  is  also, 


papers. 

Educational  Pass 
Maybe  it’s  because  Mike  La- 
pine  was  a  baseball  writer  be¬ 
fore  he  became  public  service 
director  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press.  Anyhow,  Cleve- 
was. 

They’re  going  to  see  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Indians  play  ball  this  Sum¬ 
mer  for  free. 

It’s  part  of  a  promotion  Mike 
has  worked  out  with  the  Indi¬ 
ans  and  the  schools.  Last  week, 
come  350,000  Cleveland  Press  school 
June  1,  president  of  the  Na-  passes  —  50,000  for  each  of 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  seven  games — wero  distributed 
As.sociation.  This  is  no  small  to  pupils  in  the  fourth  to 
responsibility,  either.  twelfth  grades. 

But  responsibility  comes  na-  The  gimmick  that  makes  the 
turally  to  Joe.  He’s  one  of  teachers  love  this  promotion  is 
these  compact  little  guys  who  that  pupils  who  make  high 
early  learned  to  follow  Jim  marks  get  more  than  one  pass. 
Farley’s  advice,  “Keep  cool, 
calm  and  collect.’’  He  learned 
it  the  hard  way,  too.  He  spent 
•38  months  in  the  Pacific  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  11. 

Day  and  Night  Student 
Joe  started  his  career  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  May 
27,  1919.  After  exhau.sting  the 
educational  facilities  of 
community,  he  spent  the  final 
two  years  of  his  college  train¬ 
ing  at  Northwestern.  „ 

both  day  and  night  classes,  he  Lee  Smith, 
studied  advertising,  research 
and  marketing.  He  took  12  out 
of  the  1.3  courses  in  advertising  writes 
offered  by  the  University. 

Joe  was  not  long  out  of 
school  when  he  got  into  the  Making  Friends 
Army.  He  was  commissioned  a  It’s  not  what  you  spend,  it’s 
second  lieutenant  in  September,  what  you  do  that  pays  off  in 
1942,  and  landed  on  Guada-  making  friends  of  your  em- 
canal  the  following  December,  ployes.  And  one  of  the  best 
It  was  while  doing  a  tour  of  things  you  can  do  to  make 
duty  in  New  Zealand  that  Joe  friends  quickly  of  new  em- 
inrt  and  married  Patsy  .4sh-  ployes  is  to  extend  them  a  warm 

hand  of  welcome,  answ’er  all 
Back  in  the  States  and  out  their  questions,  and  introduce 
of  the  Army,  it  w’as  natural  them  around  the  plant.  The 
that  Joe  should  go  to  w'ork  for  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  is 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press.  In  six  doing  that  these  days  with  a 
years  there  he  was  merchandis-  new  booklet,  “You  and  Your 
ing  manager,  assistant  to  the  Job.”  The  new  employe  who 
•dvertising  manager,  and  pro-  gets  this  —  or  the  old  employe, 
motion  manager.  He  went  to  for  that  matter  —  gets  a  feel- 
Washington  as  promotion  man-  ing  right  away  that  the  Free 
»?er  last  November.  Press  thinks  his  job  is  impor- 
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powerful  campaign  of  testi-  'ri.„  ^  i 

monials  to  the  direct-result-pro-  ^  Eighth  Column 
ducing  ability  of  newspaper  ad-  Id  keeping  with  the  admoni- 
vertising.  The  ads  are  half-  Hod  to  promotion  managers  to 
pagers  —  4  columns  full  —  and  “sell  the  sizzle,”  in  dramatiz- 
jump  right  out  of  the'  page  at  iDg  news  coverage,  the  Chicago 
that  the  reader  because  they  feature  Daily  News  has  come  up  with 
big-as-life  silhouetted  photos  of  a  once-a-week  series  of  full- 
the  advertiser  writing  the  testi-  pape  ads  that  do  a  double- 
Taking  monial.  barreled  job. 

Star-News  pro-  “Did  You  Miss  This,”  is  one 
motion  manager,  and  one  of  the  phase  of  the  ads,  in  which  a 
deans  of  newspaper  promotion,  news  story  or  feature  is  re- 
“No  other  promotion,  printed  in  seven-column  display, 
he  says,  “equals  it.  ^jth  an  eye-arrestincr  illustra- 
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#  Many  features  make 
the  GOSS  RoU-O-Mat 
a  stereotsrpe  favorite. 
Automatic  push  button 
control  and  mkrometer 
impression  adjustment 
make  it  an  efficient,  la¬ 
bor  saving  unit.  Sturdily 
built  and  with  a  free 
wheeling  roller  beaming 
upper  cylinder,  it  prom¬ 
ises  long  life  and  easy 
nuiUtehance. 

THE  GOSS  fllNTlNO  PUSS  CO. 
4  5401  W.  31*t  Sir*^;  . 

Chkoaa  so. 


Scope,  Membership  Set 
New  Records  for  API 

Newspapers  and  newspaper-  creased  to  104,  and  their  total 


men  established  new  high  rec¬ 
ords  in  all  phases  of  American 
Press  Institute  activity  during 
its  ninth  year  of  operation,  said 
the  annual  report  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  which  was  released  May 
27.  It  is  signed  by  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Curtis,  director,  Walter 
Everett,  associate  director,  and 
Ben  Reese,  co-chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Board. 

Some  of  the  new  records  are; 

1)  Seminar  Participation  — 
Total  attendance  for  the  nine 
years  is  1,313  newspapermen 
from  399  newspapers  in  the  48 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  and  Canada.  This 
year’s  membership  was  216,  an 
increase  of  33  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  year; 

2)  Seminar  Scope  —  Expan¬ 
sion  of  the  nature  and  variety  of 
seminars  continued.  This  year’s 
seminars  included  those  for  cir¬ 
culation  managers,  publishers 
and  editors,  managing  editors 
and  news  editors,  advertising 


contribution  gained  by  $5,000. 
Total  expenses  also  increased 
because  of  additional  seminars. 

“These  gains  mean  that  the 
Institute  has  a  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  and  opportunity  to  deal 
with  a  wider  range  of  vital 
newspaper  problems,’’  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis  said.  “In  the  report  we  list 
some  of  the  many  problems 
with  which  we  have  dealt.” 

The  problems  include: 

Improvements  in  administer¬ 
ing  newspaper  staffs  and  in  hir¬ 
ing  and  training. 

Methods  of  increasing  enter¬ 
prise  and  resourcefulness  in  all 
departments. 

The  problems  involving  the 
narrowing  gap  between  costs 
and  revenues,  including  in¬ 
creased  net  revenues  from  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation,  as 
well  as  cost  reductions  which 
do  not  affect  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

Increased  team  work  among 
newspaper  departments,  a 
movement  which  the  Institute 


ed  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
University  the  re-appointment 
of  its  Chairman,  Sevellon 
Brown,  former  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  and  The  Evening  Bulletin, 
and  its  Co-Chairman,  Mr. 
Reese. 

The  Board  also  unanimously 
recommended  re-appointments 
of  three-year  terms  for: 

B.  M.  McKelway,  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star; 

Paul  Miller,  executive  vice- 
president,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
and  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union; 

Ben  Reese,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch; 

M.  H.  Williams,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette. 

Other  members  of  the  Board 
who  continue  their  terms  are: 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal; 

Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor,  the'  New  York  Times; 

Loyal  D.  Hotchkiss,  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Times; 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing 
editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News; 

Edward  Lindsay  of  Lindsay- 


Schaub  Newspapers,  IllinoU, 
editor  of  the  Decatur  Herald 
and  Review; 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  managing 
editor,  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Moni- 
ing  News; 

Louis  Seltzer,  editor,  the 
Cleveland  Press; 

Carl  K.  Stuart,  managing  edi- 
tor,  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times. 

• 

3,200  T rees  Planted 
In  Newspaper  Project 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

A  successful  community  pro¬ 
ject  was  recently  completed  by 
the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  and 
Wyoming  Eagle. 

A  plan  conceived  by  Tribune 
Editor  Lewis  E.  Bates  resulted 
in  the  planting  of  3,200  flower¬ 
ing  crab  trees  at  Cheyenne  resi¬ 
dences  and  thousands  more 
would  have  been  planted  had 
the'y  been  available. 

With  the  assistance  of  the 
local  Montgomery  Ward  store  in 
purchasing  the  trees  and  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  distributing  and  planting 
them,  the  newspapers  offered 
trees  at  $1  and  $1.50  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis.  Regular  price; 
about  $5. 


managers,  city  editors  and  pro¬ 
motion  managers; 

3)  Seminar  Nominations — In¬ 
stitute  seminars  are  limited  to 
27  members  to  insure  maximum 
individual  participation  and 
service.  All  seminars  were 
oversubscribed,  some  quite  heav¬ 
ily,  with  the  result  that  extra 
seminars  were  scheduled  for 
city  editors  and  managing  edi¬ 
tors; 

4)  Financial  Support  —  In¬ 
come  increased  from  all  sources. 
Seminar  tuition  fees  gained 
$12,000  over  the  year  before. 
The  number  of  sponsors  in- 


has  been  able  to  accelerate  by 
interchange  of  information 
among  seminars. 

Special  consideration  of  read¬ 
er  interests,  with  emphasis  upon 
variety  and  balance  in  news¬ 
paper  content. 

Background  knowledge  of 
value  to  editors  and  reporters 
in  presenting  news  in  special¬ 
ized  fields. 

Mechanical  production,  in¬ 
cluding  new  developments. 

The  report  was  submitted  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Advisory  Board.  The 
Board  unanimously  recommend- 
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Tape  Impact 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

editorial  budget  had  a  cor¬ 
responding  cut-back  in  space  of 
246  column  inches  (from  6565 
to  6319  inches).  Wire  space,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  267 
inches. 

The  Non-Tape  paper,  keeping 
up  with  the  national  picture, 
grained  in  advertising  volume. 
Increasing  8.6%,  advertising 
rose  from  4301  to  4675  inches. 

‘  In  turn,  the  editorial  budget 
was  increased  2.3%,  or  from 
4710  to  4820  inches.  The  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Non-Tape 
paper  thus  gained  110  inches 
for  his  news  hole.  However,  the 
net  gain  in  wire  copy  and  head¬ 
lines  took  up  154  inches. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Tape  paper,  in  adjusting  to 
the  loss  in  advertising,  main¬ 
tained  the  same  advertising  — 
news  ratio  of  56  to  46%.  The 
Non-Tape  paper,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising,  made  a 
slight  shift.  The  ratio  before 
ITS  was  48%  advertising  and 
52%  editorial.  After  TTS,  the 
proportions  were  49  to  51%. 

Other  Measurements 
Since  the  telegraph  editor 
was  given  more  space  than  the 
r  changes  in  the  editorial  budget 
justify,  the  gain  had  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  another  editorial 
section. 

The  Bureau  measured  all 
editorial  departments.  Three 
categories  were  used: 

Wire  —  all  current  wire  stories. 
Local  —  all  items,  including 
photos,  originating  in  the 
newspaper. 

Other  —  sirndicate  copy,  fillers, 
mats,  stale  news  (overset  a 
week  or  more),  etc. 
Measurements  include  head¬ 
lines  and  cutlines. 

Both  the  Tape  and  Non-Tape 
papers  had  significant  increases 
in  the  percentage  of  editorial 
space  allotted  to  wire  news. 

The  Tape  paper  had  the 
larger  increase.  Before  TTS, 
•  the  1566  inches  of  wire  took  up 
24%  of  editorial  space  (6565 
inches).  After  TTS,  the  1833 
inches  of  wire  copy  represented 
29%  of  the  budget  (6319 
inches). 

The  local  news  volume  show¬ 
ed  some  net  loss  —  from  2488 
to  2371  column  inches.  How¬ 
ever,  the  proportion  of  local 
news  was  maintained  at  38% 
of  the  editorial  columns,  before 
and  after  TTS. 

The  major  loss  was  in  syndi¬ 
cate  (other  category)  matter. 
I  Before  TTS,  the  paper  used  up 
38%,  or  2512  inches,  with  this 
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type  of  copy.  After  TTS,  syndi¬ 
cate  space  dropped  to  2115 
inches,  or  33%  of  the  editorial 
budget. 

In  other  words,  the  Tape  pa¬ 
per  dropped  almost  20  columns 
of  syndicate  matter  while  in¬ 
creasing  their  telegraph  cover¬ 
age. 

Similarly,  the  Non-Tape  pa¬ 
pers  cut  back  in  syndicate  copy. 

Local  Space  Held 

The  wire  hole  for  the  average 
Non-Tape  paper  before  TTS 
was  1211  inches,  or  26%  of  the 
budget  (4710  inches).  After 
TTS,  the  telegraph  editor  used 
1365  inches  which  made  up  28% 
of  news  space  (4820  inches). 
Although  the  net  gain  in  space 
was  less  than  the  Tape  paper, 
the  two  percentage  point  in¬ 
crease  also  was  significant. 

Local  space  ration  remained 
stable.  Despite  a  gain  in  volume 
of  over  one  column,  local  news 
absorbed,  before  and  after  TTS, 
39%  of  the  editorial  space.  Ac¬ 
tual  measurements  were:  before 
TTS,  1840  inches;  after  TTS, 
1870  inches. 

The  increase  in  wire  was 
gained  at  the  expense  of  syndi¬ 
cate  matter.  Before  TTS,  this 
category  took  up  1659  inches, 
or  35%  of  the  budget.  After 
TTS,  the  volume  decreased  al¬ 
most  4  columns  to  1585  inches; 
its  share  of  space  was  33%. 

Syndicate  matter  in  the  Tape 
paper  dropped  from  the  largest 
editorial  category  into  second 
place.  Local  copy  gained  the 
predominant  position.  In  the 
Non-Tape  daily,  local  strength¬ 
ened  its  command  over  editorial 
space. 

This  study  reported  the  aver¬ 
age  for  two  types  of  production 
of  wire  copy.  There  were  de¬ 
viations  from  the  overall  pic¬ 
ture.  Most  were  relatively  min¬ 
or,  but  two  special  cases  stand 
out. 

.4d  Loss  and  Economy 

One  Tape  newspaper  (men¬ 
tioned  above)  sustained  a 
heavy  loss  in  advertising  volume 
during  a  period  when  the  paper 
was  undergoing  managerial 
changes.  This  paper,  in  the 
process,  slashed  its  city  staff 
and  gave  up  20  columns  of  local 
news  compared  to  the  same 
week  the  year  before.  Wire 
copy  took  up  the  slack  in  space. 

Another  newspaper,  in  this 
case  Non-Tape,  was  involved 
in  an  economy  drive.  Local  staff 
was  cut  and  type-setting-ma¬ 
chine  production  minimized. 
Wire  and  local  news  showed 
heavy  losses  in  space.  At  the 
same  time  the  newspaper  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  its  advertis¬ 
ing  volume.  The  editor  of  the 
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paper  resorted  to  full  pages  of 
matted  pictures  to  take  up 
space.  As  a  result,  syndicate 
matter  rose  from  24  to  43%  of 
the  editorial  budget.  This  pa¬ 
per  was  the  only  one  of  the 
15  studied  that  broke  away 
from  the  pattern  set  by  the 
others. 

Overall,  this  study  found  that 
the  TTS  wire  circuit  enhanced 
the  presentation  of  current  news 
— local  and  telegraph.  It  is 
possible  to  speculate  that  the 
easier-set  wire  matter  will  free 
machines  for  more  production 
on  local  copy.  Some  evidence 
was  seen  in  several  newspapers 
studied. 


FCC  Views 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

lar  volume  among  the  media. 
But  I  have  noticed  a  trend  re¬ 
cently  which  should  give  pub¬ 
lishers  great  hope :  in  the 
bloody  competitive  struggle'  be¬ 
tween  the  mastodons  of  TV, 
those  who  hold  our  program 
destinies  seem  bent  upon  the 
revival  of  Palace  vaudeville, 
and  upon  occasion  even  Minsky 
burlesque.  They  are  putting 
less  and  less  emphasis  upon 
the  primary  things  for  which 
readers  buy  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Ethridge  proposed  that 
broadcasters  approach  their 
powerful  media  with  greater 
respect  than  is  shown  now. 
“We  might  even  copy  the  news¬ 
papers  in  that  we  would  have 
sole  control  of  our  edltonal 
content  and  sell  advertisers  the' 
adjoining  space,”  he  suggested. 

Some  Comparisons 

Harold  E.  Fellows,  associa¬ 
tion  president,  made  compari¬ 
sons  between  the  press  and 
broadcasting.  He  referred  to 
legislation  which  is  directed 
only  to  radio  and  television  and 
not  to  newspapers.  Specifically, 
he  mentioned  a  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  which  called  for  the 
elimination  of  beer  and  wine 
advertising  on  the  air,  but  not 
in  newspapers. 

As  another  example  he  re¬ 
marked  on  a  recently  introduced 
bill  which  would  require  that 
political  candidates  appearing 
on  TV  should  announce  the  fact 
that  they  are  using  makeup  or 
prompting  devices.  He  noted 
that  no  similar  bill  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  require  office-seekers 
to  announce  they  had  combed 
their  hair  before  posing  for  the 
press. 

He  mentioned  congressional 
committees  which  call  upon 
broadcasters  to  account  for 
socalled  “crime”  programs 
while  “Dick  Tracy  continues 


daily  to  perforate  his  victims 
until  they  look  like  tired,  bat¬ 
tered  old  colanders.” 

Unwelcome  Attention 

“Broadcasters,”  Mr.  Fellows 
said,  “were  visited,  about  a 
year  ago,  with  a  new  law  stat¬ 
ing  expressly  that  the  political 
rate  for  broadcasting  should 
not  exceed  similar  commercial 
rates  offered  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  other  clients. 
Yet  some  periodicals  continue 
to  charge — or  are  enabled  to 
charge,  at  least — special  and 
higher  rates  for  political  space. 

“Reporters — no  two  out  of  a 
hundred  of  whom  can  even  take 
shorthand — have  free  access  to 
public  hearings  while,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at 
least,  a  camera  or  microphone 
may  not  be  taken  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  hearing. 

“I  don’t  intend  this  to  be  an 
attack  upon  the  press,  for  I 
admire  its  invulnerability — and 
fully  support  its  aggressive 
position.  But  I  would  ask: 
Why? 

“Why  are  the  broadcast  me¬ 
dia  singled  out  for  this  fiatter- 
ing  but  unwelcome  attention?” 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


“It  is  in  these  areas,  where 
young  people’s  behavior  often 
brushes  on  the  borderline,  that 
things  can  be  done.” 

«  «  * 

The  reporters  recommended: 

“1.  Agencies  concerned  with 
youth’s  spare-time  activities 
should  reevaluate  their  serv¬ 
ices.  They  should  take  a  close 
look  at  their  programs  to  see 
if  they  are  attracting  the  in¬ 
terest  of  those  who  need  their 
help  and  guidance  the  most. 

“2.  An  outlet  must  be  found 
for  the  energies  that  are  gen¬ 
erated  in  youth’s  car  craze — a 
craze  that  has  grown  beyond 
the  dimensions  of  a  fad  and  is 
a  mounting  problem. 

“3.  Someone  or  some  persons 
should  be  appointed  to  coordin¬ 
ate  and  expand  youth  programs 
here  so  that  virtually  all  teen¬ 
agers  are  accounted  for.  The 
adults  appointed  would  have  to 
meet  teenagers  on  their  own 
level.” 

Two  of  the  recommendations 
for  Rochester  were:  organiza¬ 
tion  of  “hot  rod”  clubs  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  racing  strip. 

The  problems  and  the  solu¬ 
tions  will  vary  in  each  com¬ 
munity  particularly  those  of 
varying  size.  But  it  seems  that 
here  is  a  proper  method  of 
investigating  the  problem  first 
before  suggesting  a  solution. 
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Heindel  to  Join 
San  Jose  Papers 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Joseph  B.  Bidder,  publisher 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News,  announced  this  week 
that  Louis  E. 
Heindel  will  as¬ 
sume  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  adver¬ 
tising  director 
here  July  1.  The 
title  has  not 
been  used  on 
these  newspa¬ 
pers  for  several 
years. 

M  r .  Heindel 
had  already  an¬ 
nounced  his  re¬ 
signation  as  advertising  diiector 
of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers.  He  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  and  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the 
Plans  Committee  of  the  Bureau. 


Heindel 


R.  R.  O’Brien  Dies, 

Iowa  Publisher 

Robert  R.  O’Brien,  66,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil  from  1939  until  his 
retirement  last  fall,  died  May 
23  of  cancer. 

Mr.  O’Brien  was  bom  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  took  his  law  de¬ 
gree  at  the  Universtiy  of  Colo¬ 
rado  but  never  practiced.  He 
was  in  newspaper  advertising 
work  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Republican  and  Times  and  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Nonpareil  as  business 
manager  in  1920. 

He  headed  a  group  of  asso¬ 
ciates  who  purchased  the  Non¬ 
pareil  in  1939  and  became  its 
president  and  publisher. 

He  was  founder,  director  and 
past  president  of  the  Iowa 
Daily  Press  Association  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  of 
Chicago. 
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New  York  36,  New  York.  Phone,  BRyant  9-3052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MORE  THAN  100  SALES 
AND  we  have  or  will  get  just  the 
California  newspaiier  to  make  you 
successful  and  happy.  Give  us  your 
specifications  and  we  will  fill  them. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  California 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai)er  Proiierties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspa|)ers.  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaiwr 
Service  Go.,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg..  Atlanta.  Ga. 


SPECIALIZING  iji  sound  midwest 
newspaiters.  Herman  If.  Koch.  2923 
Virgin  a  St..  Sioux  Ciiy.  Iowa. 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis- 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service. 
P.  O.  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspaiiers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.  Culver  City.  Cal. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  i)eraonal- 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
T.ax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witnes's. 
Complete  rejKrrts  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Publications  For  Sale 


NET  EARNINGS  can  pay  for  each  in 
5  years — three  exclusive  weeklies ; 
priced  $16,000  to  $28,000 ;  down  pay¬ 
ments  $5,000  to  $8,000.  Wayne  Peter¬ 
son.  National  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 


★  ★  WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga- 
sine  properties.  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co., 
625  Market  St..  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


OUTSTANDING  WEEKLY.  gross 
$170,000,  good  net.  Chart  Area  6.  Prize 
winner  in  state,  nation.  About  $50,000 
down.  Box  2238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BI-MONTHLY  flower  bulletin,  87th 
year.  Steady,  modest  income.  Quick 
sale.  211  Basswood.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Solo 

WEEKLY  LIVE  WIRE  WANTED 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  young, 
experienced,  go-getter  to  prove  that 
he  is  entitled  to  buy  a  part  or  all  of 
an  old  established  weekly  newspaiter 
in  Chart  Area  #6  and  be  the  Editor 
and  Publisher.  Circulation  can  be 
doubled.  Box_2289,  Editor  It  Publisher. 
IN  THE  RICH  Illinois  farm  country, 
a  well-eqruipped  weekly,  town  of  2500. 
grossing  $18,500  and  good  for  $30,000 
if  push^.  Priced  "right.”  Write 
fully  to  DIAL,  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit 

1,  Michigan. _  _ _ 

NE3W  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave..  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 
SEVE^L  MISSOURI  W^KUES 
with  weekly  competition,  towns  of 
1,500  to  6,000  population.  All  priced 
well  below  gross.  Some  are  real  bar¬ 
gains.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton^ Kansas. _ _ 

TWO  FLORIDA  WEEKLIES  in  Tampa- 
St.  Petersburg  area.  Well  established 
and  well  equipped  plants.  Takes  $10,- 
000  cash  to  handle,  balance  on  terms. 
Box  2327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL-EQUIPPED  AND  PROSPER^ 
OUS  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  unopposed 
in  Pennsylvania  trading  area  of  10.- 
000,  grossing  $55,000  to  $64,000  with 
12%  net  even  under  absentee  owner¬ 
ship,  is  priced  at  $55,000  on  ridicul¬ 
ously  easy  terms.  Established  in  1870 
as'  weekly,  has  been  daily  for  23  years. 
Brick  plant  and  office  building  in¬ 
cluded  with  7-room  apartment  on 
second  floor.  Oil  and  gas  wells  coming 
in  fast  with  traces  of  uranium.  Two 
high  schools,  12  churches,  community- 
owned  parks  and  athletic  fields.  Staff 
of  ten  will  stay  with  new  owner, 
mostly  owning  their  own  homes.  With 
resident  owner  net  should  up  to  18  to 
22  i)er  cent.  This  is  our  No.  9077. 
Send  for  new  Spring  List  No.  126. 
delivered  from  the  printers  this  ■week 
and  containing  130  listings  of  week¬ 
lies.  dailies,  job  shops.  MAY  BROTH¬ 
ERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Publications  Wanted 


WILL  BUY  established  Florida  weekly 
having  own  plant.  Private  party.  Box 
2045,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

NEWSPAPER  WANTED 
EX-PUBLISHER.  EXPERIENCED  all 
phases  of  business,  wants  exclusive 
weekly  or  semi.  West.  Southwest,  or 
Florida.  Willing  to  invest  $10,000  to 
$20,000  as  down  payment.  Replies  held 
in  Strict  confidence.  Write  Publisher, 
P.  O.  Box  155,  Wauwatosa  13.  Wise. 


Business  Opportunities 


OHIO  COUNTY  Seat  weekly  and  job 
plant  needs  active  or  silent  partner 
with  $15,000.  Box  2022,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

PARTNEIR  WANTED  New  weekly 
newspaper  to  bo  located  Manhattan. 
Extremely  profitable  potential.  $5,000 
cash  investment.  Reply  Box  2334,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Job  Printing 


ATTENTION  MAGAZINE 
PUBIJSHERS 

WANT  TO  LOWER  PRINTING 
COSTS? 

We  have  adapted  (developed  by  Ekist- 
man  Kodak)  new  methods  and  eq'uip- 
ment  for  rapid  production  in  three 
and  four  color  perfect  process  offset. 
These  techniques  make  possible  amaz¬ 
ing  savings.  Working  from  art  copy 
or  transparencies,  we  do  all  typeset¬ 
ting,  mechanical  layout,  stripping, 
proofing,  engraving,  printing  and  fold¬ 
ing  as  required.  New  brillance,  new 
economy,  new  speed.  Elspecially  suited 
to  low  and  medium  size  print  runs  in 
all  formats.  Write  today  for  further 
details. 

BUSS  PRINTING  AND 
UTHOGRAPHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

2500  North  Main  Street 
Rockford.  Illinois. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


National  Advertising  Space 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
Livingston  County  Leader 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Press  Engineers 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTUNG 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  **Turn  Key’*  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  OrleanH  9*  Louisiaiia 
Phone  Bywater  7534 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers.  Machinisti: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywheiy. 
36-26—31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pretw 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  t. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


UPECO 

Service  -  Maintenance  -  Repairs. 
SPECIAUZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat^bed  Webs^. 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  Operated  by 
Sam  S.  Puntolillo  Ck>rp.) 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


K.  P.  WALI.MAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repain. 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Strod 

Rockford  Illinoii 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

551  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORegon  5-7760 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


U NOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 
2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3  mag.,  #47963 
1 — #31  4-mag.,  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot, 

3  mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertyi*  #16322. 
with  aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philatlelphla  6,  Pa. 


LINO.,  INTEHTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
milts  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  font! 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  .hand 
.M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 


LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  aa 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Re,)oeit 
list.  Roth  200</.i  W.  24.  N.  Y.  C..  11- 


MULTIFACE  PERFORATOR— practi¬ 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and  1 
pt.  Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Boz 
2018.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


IMPORTANT: 

ALL  correspondence  for  Classified 
Advertising,  Box  Replies,  ORDERS, 
etc.,  are  Handled  Through  Our 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE  ONLY!  ! 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  28,  1955 
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machinery  Mid  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


LINOTYPE  MATS 
acquired  from  a  Larse  Daily 
Newspaper: 

PARAGON  lisht  with  bold.  Con¬ 
trasted  8  and  6  pt. 

A  SERIES  of  METRO  light  with 
METRO  bold.  6.  9,  10.  12  and  14 
pt.  Linotype. 

INQUIRE  FOR  PRICES 
CHARLES  ROTH,  200%  W.  24.  NY  11. 
Phone  CHelsea  2-9924 


Newsprint 


STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
quality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  A 
Paper.  45  W.  45  St..  N.  Y.  86. 
JU  2-4830. 


Press  Room 


EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  Planning  to  dismantle 
and  store  the  following  equip¬ 
ment  located  at 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 

and  Will  Sell  any  Part  of: 

12  HOE  Z  TYPE  UNITS  22%" 

STEEL  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
Spray  Fountains — Magnetic  Cylinder 
Brakes — Late  News  or  Fudge  Devices. 

12  KOHLER  Pedestal  Type  3  Arm 
Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters. 

4— DOUBLE  Folders  with  Sub¬ 
marine  Delivery, 

4—2  MOTOR  Press  Drives  100/10 
HP  for  DC  Current  With  Controls. 

4 — COMPLETE  Cutler  Hammer  Con¬ 
veyors. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 


12  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

^4  Page  Folder,  22%"  cutofl.  All 
stereotype  equipment.  AC  Drives. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  Operated  by 
SAM  S.  PUNTOULLO  CORP.) 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 


4  Unit  HOE  Straight  Pattern 
Steel  Cylinder  -  Roller  Bearings  -  Spray 
Fountains  -  Reels  and  Tensions  - 
Balloon  Formers  -  DC  Drive  23  9/16. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 


6  SCOTT  UNITS 

22%"  cut  off.  double  folders,  Cutler- 
Hammer  conveyors  with  6  Scott  8-arm 
reels  and  Jones  automatic  tensions.  2 — 
125/7%  DC  press  drives.  2 — 150  kw 
General  Electric  rectifiers  for  convert¬ 
ing  from  AC  to  DC.  Turntables  and 
trackage  around  press.  Complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Press  completely  re¬ 
built  last  year.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Available  September.  Reasonable.  Box 
2207.  Editor  &  Publishers. 

2  Unit  DUPLEX  Metropolitan 

16/82  pages. — AC  Motor — Stereo  22% 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 

Serial  #  1369.  Can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  daily  1  to  6  P.  M. 

Complete  with  all  Stereotype  equii>- 
ment,  including  mat  roller.  All  Motors 
are  AC. 

UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  operated  by 
SAM  S.  PUNTOULLO  CORP.) 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey. 

Phone:  GEneva  8-3744 


DEALERS  and/or  agents  for  Dispatch 
and  specially-made  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  :  proved  merchandise ;  liberal  deal : 
John  H.  Crow,  175  North  Ridffeland. 
Oak  Park.  Illinois,  or  see  at  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference. 

24  Page  GOSS  Straightlme 
8  Deck  Sinsle  width. — AC  Drive — 23A 
Quarter  Folder — Complete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av..  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 


MOTOR  DRIVB»  of  40,  50,  60.  76. 
and  100  H.P.  AC.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford.  Box 
903,  BoLse,  Idaho. 


Useef  Presses 

it  Since  newspaiwrs  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
go<^  used  presses  available  or 
which  may  be  available  soon,  for 
newspapers  of  all  sizes. 
it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W,  31  Street  Oiicago,  Illinois 
VANDERCOOK  05  and  3  Proof 
Presses.  Otber  new  and  us<n1  equiiH 
ment.  Save  up  to  Write  for  new 

CataioR.  Foster  MfK.  Co.,  210  N, 
Broad.  Philadephia,  Pennsylvania. 


Stereotype 

16-PAGE  GOSS  Jr.  Stercotyi>e  Web 
Press  with  lull  stereotype  equipment. 
Steps  up  in  pa^es  oi  two’s  from 
tour  up. 

16-PAGE  HOE  with  8tereotyi>e  equip¬ 
ment 

1-16-PAGE  HOE  unit,  22-^  cut  off 
Hall  Dry  Mat  Roller 
Dural  Aluminum  8tereotyi>e  Chases 
No.  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press 
Hoe  Heavy  Duty  Saw  and  Trimmer 
Furnaces  and  Pumps 
Hall  6'  and  8'  tables 
Complete  double  pat^e  castini;  equip- 
ment  ior  21-%  sheet  cut 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

_  Stamford,  Conn. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21%"  cut-off  presv.  Hand  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  tail  cutters  shavers,  chip¬ 
ping  blocks  in  2I%",  22%"  and 

23-9/16"  cut-off.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

•  •  • 

8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gaa  or  Eaectric 
with  Double  Junior  Autoplatea  and 
Autoshaver.  22%"-AC 

•  •  • 

8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 
with  Double  Automatic  Autoplates 
and  Autoshavers,  22%"-AC 

•  •  • 

WOOD  Automatic  Autoplata  with 
Autoshaver  28A'-U'C. 

•  •  • 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 

or  May  28,  1955 


MACHINERY  ud  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


32  Page  DUPLEX  Tubular 

22%"  2  to  1  Cylinders — Double  Folders. 
AC  Motor.  Complete  Stereo 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av..  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 

BROOKLYN 

EAGLE 

12  UNITS  of 
HOE  VERTICAL 
PRESSES 
Still  for  Sale. 

6  units  and  double  folder  $25,000 
6  units  dismantled  ready  for  moving 
with  4  folders 
Excellent  Condition 
Also  2  large  electric  re-melting 
pots  with  AC  controls. 

MUST  ACT  QUICKLY. 
PRICED  ACCORDINGLY. 

What's  Your  Bid? 

Immeiiate  Delivery 

O.  RUNDLE  GILBERT 

24  Johnson  St..  Brooklyn 
MAin  4-6045 


Wanted  to  Bur 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av..  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 


HAMILTON  or  Sta-Hi  elevating  form 
file  for  newspaper  pages. 

ALSO,  font  of  18  pt.  Bod.  Bd..  single 
letter,  to  run  in  split  72-channel  mag¬ 
azine.  Linotype  #18  A  106  or  Inter¬ 
type  #489. 

CALL  Mr.  Tenaglia,  The  Trentonian, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  EXport  2-3401. 

DUPLEX  flat  bed  wanted  within  six 
months  by  Chart  Area  6  weekly.  Box 
2001,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS. 

Also  individual  machinery  &  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
WANT  Duplex,  Goss  llatb^,  Ludlow, 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago,  III. 
WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News- 
I>aper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


Artists — Cartoonists 


PSYCHOLOGIST  wants  Cartoonist  to 
team  up  with  him  on  Child-care  strip. 
Box  2228,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITXIRIAL  ARTIST  Large  midwest- 
em  daily  seeks  capable,  wber  photo¬ 
retoucher.  Must  have  exi)erience  in 
layout,  line  work  and  airbrush.  25  to 
40.  Reply  giving  age,  exi>erience  and 
samples  to  Box  2314,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


WANTED  Young  but  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  manager  willing  to  put  every¬ 
thing  he  has  into  buildiog  up  eiieula- 
tion  in  fast  growing  tabloid.  Knowl¬ 
edge  Little  Merchant  Plan  necessary. 
Spanish  helpful  not  essential.  Box 
2100j_^ditor_A_Publi8herj_____^^_ 

A  YOUNG  versatile  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  man  up  to  36  years.  Experience 
(5  years).  Must  be  resourceful  and 
self-starter.  Excellent  salary,  bonus, 
car  allowance.  Triple  A  organization. 
Give  full  details  first  letter.  Box  2200, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

I.AKGE  NON-METROPOLITAN  pub- 
lisning  firm  with  five  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  (combined  45,000  circulation) 
needs  young  experienced  man  to  head 
departmtnt  who  is  strong  on  promo¬ 
tion  and  carrier  boy  administration. 
Press  Publications,  Elmhurst,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


Ciressletion 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  CircuUtion 
Manager  for  College  town  daily.  Ideal 
situation  for  presently  stymied  assist¬ 
ant.  Circulation  11.800.  Doubled  in  last 
decade.  Complete  particulars,  availabil¬ 
ity  for  interview,  in  first  letter  to 
E.  J.  Rielly,  Centre  Daily  Times,  State 
College,  Pennsylvania. 


PROMOTION  MINDED 
Circulation  Manager 

for  important  Chart  Area  2  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  daily.  Fine  opportunity  for 
seasoned  man  who  may  be  assistant 
now  and  ready  to  move  up.  Good  salary 
plus  bonus.  PO  Box  2666,  Paterson, 
New  Jersey. 


Classified  Advertising 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN 

Service  exempt  or  completed,  with  year 
or  two  classified  experience  to  take 
over  Classified  Department  as  Sales¬ 
man  Manager. 

Chart  Area  2.  Beautiful  small  commun¬ 
ity. 

Salary,  bonus,  commission. 

Position  permanent  for  right  person. 
Car  essential.  Give  full  particulars  first 
letter,  stating  salary  expected.  Box 
2227,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PENYjSYLVANIA  Publishers  need 
classified  and  display  advertising  staf¬ 
fers,  beginners  and  experienced.  Send 
application  to  PNPA.  310  Telegraph 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Right 
man  will  start  at  $8500  to  $12,000— 
write  own  ticket  from  there.  Promo¬ 
tion  of  present  director  makes  opening. 
This  is  nation’s  newest  metropolitan 
p.m.  and  Sunday  paper,  Jackson,  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Man  selected  will  have  four 
or  more  years  experience  as  quarter¬ 
back  on  fighting  team  in  competitive 
market  comparable  size.  Should  be 
under  50,  married.  Record  must  stand 
rigid  examination.  Paper  adequately 
financed ;  magnificent  new  air-con¬ 
ditioned  building  and  plant  paid  for. 
Paper  now  leading  afternoon  competi¬ 
tion  in  both  local  display  and  classified. 
City  one  of  most  progressive  in  entire 
South — delightful  place  to  live;  superb 
schools.  WriU  full  deUiU  in  confidence 
to  Charles  Patten.  General  Manager, 
State  Times,  Jackson. _ Mwi^p^. _ 

advertising” man.  good  on  Lay- 

outs-Promotions.  $76  plus  commission. 
Tri-weekly — non-drinker.  Must  have 

car;  Leader,  I^ovington.  New  MexlcOj _ 

SUBURBAjTYJevT York  daily  has  ^ 
sireable  openings  for  energetic  capable 
men  with  copy  and  layout  experience 
in  addition  to  selling  ability.  We  offer 
insurance  plan,  incentive  bonus,  vara- 
tion  in  addition  to  salary.  Write  in  de¬ 
tail  regarding  your  qualifications,  giv¬ 
ing  all  pertinent  information  to  Box 

2230,  Ed^r  A  Publisher. _ _ 

•THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Ad 
Salesman  wanted  immediately  for  12.000 
daily  in  beautiful  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Good  salary,  bonus,  car  allowance. 
Contact  Jim  Hughes.  Merced  Sun- 

Star,  Merced,  California.  _ _ 

'  AD  MANAGER.  California  twin 
!  lies.  Pismo  Times,  Pismo  Beach,  Cali- 

I  fomia. _  _ _ _ 

ADVERTISING  director  for  8500  daily. 
Wo  want  a  man  exiwrienced  in  both 
classified  and  display  who  can  co¬ 
ordinate  the  departments  and  also  sell 
space.  We  are  interested  only  in  TOine- 
one  looking  for  a  permanent  position. 
Chart  Area  11.  Box  2.300,  Editor  A 

Publisher.^ _  _  _ _ 

ADVERTTSINQ  MANAGTO  small  but 
growing  daily  paper  in  town  15,000, 
salary  and  commission  $5,000  to  $6,- 
000  year  to  start.  No  rolling  stones. 
Need  man  with  ideas  who  can  and 
will  sell.  References.  Enterprise.  Bas¬ 
trop.  Louisiana. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertuing 


CJOUPLE.  free  to  travel  protected  ter¬ 
ritory.  unusually  large  earnings,  car 
and  sales  ability  a  must.  Chart  Area  6 
and  8.  Box  2311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  .  .  .  you  want  to  work  on  one  of 
America's  top  Metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  and  live  in  Southern  California 
(not  Los  Angeles)  where  you  enjoy 
the  finest  climate  in  the  country  .  .  . 

IF  .  .  .  you  want  a  chance  to  grow 
and  progress  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  cities  in  the  Nation  .  .  . 

IF  .  .  .  you  are  seeking  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  advance  as  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  man  .  .  . 

IF  .  .  .  you  are  26  to  35  years  of 
age,  with  at  least  five  years  ex^ierience 
in  the  daily  field  servicing  established 
accounts,  writing  copy  and  making 
layouts  and  SELLING  NEW  BUSI¬ 
NESS,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
NOW. 

Write  all  details  to:  Box  2312,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  MIDWEST  seven  day 
daily  has  an  outstanding  opportunity 
far  young  man  between  30  and  35  with 
at  least  five  years  of  display  advertis¬ 
ing  experience.  He  must  be  promotional 
minded,  good  on  layouts  and  copy 
since  he  will  handle  the  top  twenty 
accounts  of  this  newspaper.  Please  send 
complete  resume  of  family  status,  edu¬ 
cation  and  availability  to  ^x  2322, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  space' SALESMAN,  perhaps 
class  of  1955,  with  ideas  of  his  own 
and  a  desire  to  work  in  New  York 
City,  can  find  niche  in  our  young 
blood  neighborhood  weekly.  Small  sal- 
a^  plus  good  bonus  for  producing. 
Right  map  will  produce  because  we 
have  something  to  sell.  Box  2317,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  Radio  station 
needs  sharp  newsman  to  set  up  and 
conduct  news  bureau.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  man.  Box 

2002,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

IF  YOU'RE  under  35,  a  good  re¬ 
porter,  have  sometimes  wondered  how 
you'd  do  as  an  advertising  man,  we're 
looking  for  you.  Fastest  growing  daily 
in  northern  Ohio  has  real  opportunity. 
Give  full  details,  present  salary  to 
James  D.  Ix)nergan,  News-Herald, 
Willoughby,  Ohio. _ 

WESTERN  COLLEGE  needs  mature 
news  and  feature  writer.  Accuracy  and 
dependability  essential.  Age  not  im¬ 
portant,  if  can  demonstrate  reportorial 
writing  comi)etence.  Good  salary,  30 
days  vacation.  You'll  have  to  live  this 
job,  ^  and  we're  looking  for  a  man 
who'll  stay  and  grow  with  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  2108,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AMERICAN  organization  broadcasting 
to  Soviet  Union  seeks  American  citizen, 
with  journalistic  or  radio  news  experi¬ 
ence  and  good  reading  knowledge  of 
Russian,  for  program  planning  or  re- 
search  work  abroad.  Box  No.  2209, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-CAMERAMAN  —  Knowl- 
edge  of  Fairchild  and  photographic 
processes  necessary.  Tri-weekly  city  of 
10,000  on  Maine  coast.  Write  the 
Courier-Gazette,  Rockland,  Maine,  giv¬ 
ing  full  details.  Pay  in  keeping  with 

proven  ability. _ 

YOUNG  ASSISTANT  Telegraph  Edi- 
tor.  P.M.  _  Daily  40,000.  Immediate 
opening.  Will  consider  only  applicants 
Chart  Area  6 — or  nearby,  preferably 
Indiana.  3  Wire  services.  Immediate 
oi>ening — good  prospects — quick  action 
Urgent.  Journal  &  Courier,  Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

LARGE  JOURNALISM  school  needs 
man  to  teach  copyreading,  editing, 
work  with  news  side  of  student  daily. 
In  September ;  daily  newspaper  copy¬ 
reading  or  desk  experience  essential ; 
M.A.  desirable :  can  do  graduate  work ; 
permanent.  Box  2319,  Editci  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

EDITORIAL  ' 

RE-WRITE  MAN 

A  large  New  York  City  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  seeking  the  services  of  an 
extierienced  re-write  man.  Prefer  man 
who  has  worked  in  this  capacity  un  a 
large  metropolitan  daily.  This  is  a  well 
paying  career  position.  Write  giving 
age,  exiierience  and  salary  desired  to 
Box  E  435,  221  W.  41  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

INDEPENDENT  Montana  daily  in 
growing  Glendive,  Williston  Basin, 
needs  reporter.  Hard  work  but  good 
spot  for  man  who  wants  advance 
quickly  in  general  reporting  field, 
^ply  Box  2029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  READER.  Reporter 
for  strong  AM  paper.  Prefer  man 
from  Indiana,  Illinois  or  Kentucky. 
Box  2330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  daily 
in  expanding  Pacific  Northwest.  Must 
be  energetic,  mature  and  experienced 
in  organizing  and  directing  news  staff. 
Man  sought  will  be  key  in  manage¬ 
ment's  plan  to  build  outstanding 
county-wide  daily  of  nearly  twice  pres¬ 
ent  size.  Give  all  details  including  sal¬ 
ary  needs  and  availability  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  M.  D.  Glover,  Mount  Vernon  Her¬ 
ald,  Mount  Vernon,  Washington. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  $150;  Sports  Editor 
$125;  2  Rewrite,  $120.  Weekly  Editor 
$90.  Reporters  $65  to  $110.  Cubs  $55 
to  $70.  Send  resume  and  request  reg¬ 
istration  forms  Birch  Personnel,  59  E. 
Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

NEWS  WRITER  at  Cornell  University. 
College  J-grad  with  some  newspaper 
experience.  Farm  background  preferred 
but  not  essential.  Starting  salary  $4,- 
200.  Good  opportunity  to  advance. 
Write  J.  S.  Knapp,  Roberts  Hall, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  send  writing 
samples. 

REPORTER  or  deskman  for  small 
daily.  Some  experience  necessary. 
Chart  Area  6.  near  Indianapolis.  Must 
be  filled  at  once.  Give  salary  expected 
to  start  and  some  background.  Box 
2313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
'top  flight  weekly  30  miles  New  York. 
Want  young  man  who  takes  pride  in 
work.  Immediate  opening.  Ramapo 
Valley  Independent,  Suflem,  N.  Y. 

SPORTS,  general  news  reporter  for 
weekly  newspaper.  New  Jersey  Courier, 
59  Main  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  Phone 
Toms  River  8-0008. 

SUMMER  OPENING  for  advanced 
journalism  student,  small  Ohio  daily. 
Alternate  desk,  beat.  Should  be  able 
to  use  Graphic.  Box  2321,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED :  A  fairly  young,  energetic 
sports  editor  for  a  7.000  ABC  daily. 
Experience  desired.  One-man  depart¬ 
ment  with  good  pay.  benefits,  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  authority.  National,  reg¬ 
ional  and  state  prize-winning  daily. 
Write  in  full  to  Editor,  Ledger,  Mex¬ 
ico.  Missouri. 

WANTED  —  General  News  Reporter, 
some  experience  or  schooling  nec¬ 
essary.  Contact  The  Frankfort  Morn¬ 
ing  'Times.  Frankfort,  Indiana. 
WANTED — Niprht  Editor,  experienced 
with  wire  copy.  Must  be  steady,  sober 
and  reliable.  No  Sundays.  The  Frank¬ 
fort  Morninpr  Times,  Frankfort.  Ind. 
WOMEN'S  EDITOR  for  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  daily  in  college  city.  Must  have 
imagination,  initiative.  Pay  above 
average  for  beginner  or  experienced 
staffer.  Box  2324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house 
organs  buy !  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  informaiion.  Gobble  Press 
Services,  19  East  48.  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical 

LARGE  WEEKLY  PLANT  in  small 
town.  Chart  Area  2.  seeking  capable 
supervisor  for  press  room.  37*,^  hour 
week,  union  plant.  Write  stating  ex¬ 
perience.  qualifications  to  Box  2316, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


ENGINEERING  GRADUATE 

PREFERABLY  A  mechanical 
engineer  as  an  assistant  to 
mechanical  superintendent,  me- 
troi>olitan  newspaper  midwest. 
Previous  newspaper  experience 
desirable  but  not  required. 
Would  assist  in  all  phases  of 
production  management  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  and  also  such 
work  as  planning  and  layout 
of  the  mechanical  departments. 
Age  21  to  30  years.  Write 
fully  giving  complete  biog¬ 
raphy  to 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
BOX  2244 


MACHINIST 

GROWING  midwest  afternoon  dally 
has  a  permanent  spot  for  a  machinist 
or  machinist-operator  capable  of  full¬ 
time  machinist  duties.  Top  pension, 
hospitalization  and  insurance  benefits. 
Clean,  modern  plant,  38%  hour  week, 
pays  overscale.  For  full  details,  write 
Production  Manager,  South  Bend  Trib- 
une.  South  Bend,  Indiana. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  WORKING 
FOREMAN  WANTED 
For  6-day-week  afternoon  newspaper  in 
town  of  about  50,000  in  Chart  Area  6. 
Must  be  experienced  printer,  union, 
capable  supervisor.  Good  man  now  on 
smaller  publication  would  be  considered. 
Write  stating  experience,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  family  status,  salary  require¬ 
ment,  etc.  Replies  held  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  2240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FLORIDA  weekly  wants  operator- 
printer  bv  June  30  take  charge  three- 
man  back  shop,  operate  and  maintain 
two  Intertypes.  etc.  Scale  $1.75 
straight,  with  raises  as  merited.  Pre¬ 
fer  Experienced  responsible  man  over 
40.  Write  Box  2318,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Can  interview  New  York  area 
June  4  to  6. 


WORKING  FOREMAN 

6  DAY  Afternoon  newspaper,  4600 
Circulation,  in  delightful  city  of  7000, 
seeks  working  foreman.  Good  man 
seeking  to  step  up  will  be  considered. 
Paid  holidays.  insurance,  hospital 
t)enefits.  Write  stating  experience, 
salary  requirements,  etc.  Dale  Staf¬ 
ford,  Daily  News.  Greenville.  Michigan. 


HELP  WANTED 


Photography 


PHOTO-JOURNAU8TS.  Our  vast  pie- 
turo  story  markets  here  and  abroad 
are  crying  for  new  material.  Can  you 
help  us  7  Royalty  Basis.  Write  P.I.P. 
806  East  76th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  T. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — young,  alert,  r*. 
sourceful,  wanted  for  2  to  10  p.m. 
shift,  including  darkroom  processing, 
on  livewire,  picture-conscious  daily. 
Job.  newspaper,  community  worthy  of 
best.  Liberal  starting  pay,  tonus, 
company-paid  pension  fund,  other 
benefits.  Write  Journal.  Kankakee, 
Illinois,  giving  complete  educational 
and  professional  background. 


Promotion  Public  Relationt 


PROMO'nON  MANAGER  —  We  an 
looking  for  a  really  topflight  news¬ 
paper  promotion  man  with  a  record  of 
successful  activity  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  development.  We'll  match 
the  man  with  commensurate  salary  and 
incentive.  Experience  in  a  comijetitiva 
market  is  a  must.  Heavy  exijerlenec 
in  effective  circulation  production  is 
vital.  Prefer  married  man,  under  50. 
Join  one  of  most  dynamic  newspaper 
organizations  in  the  U.S.  Write  full 
details  first  letter  to  Charles  Patten, 
General  Manager,  State  Times,  Jack- 
son,  Mississippi. 


INSTRUCTION 


Clattified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  exi>ert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  puy-oif. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per- 
tonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 

JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classiiied  advertising  with 
this  i.'rograin. 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  onrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16 
weeks. 

Enroll  to<lay  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  st..  Miami  47,  Florida. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


MANAGING  EDITORSHIP  of  medium 
er  small  dally  is  wanted  by  axperi- 
cnoed  newspaperman,  29,  with  top 
haekfcround.  Prefer  east  or  west  coasts, 
or  close,  but  will  consider  anywhere. 
Varied,  sound  experience  includes 
lirice-  small  dailies,  wire  service,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Will  run  paper  for 
publisher  or  work  closely  with  him  to 
make  it  tops.  University  of  Missouri 
journalism  ftraduate,  family,  $6,000 
minimum.  An  intelligent,  hanl-working 
newsman,  who’s  seeking  a  purposeful 
paper  and  opportunity.  Box  2213,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER,  EDITOR,  or  assistant 
•  on  daily.  Twenty  years  experience.  Ten 
as  southern  weekly  owner  in  prize 
winning  publications.  Qualified  in  all 
fields  of  management,  editing,  writing, 
selling,  job  printing  and  mechanical 
operation.  Veteran.  37,  4  children.  Also 
able  to  invest,  ^x  2233,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


I’LL  MANAGE — Business  Manager  or 
Administrative  position.  Under  40, 
Accounting  background,  system  organ¬ 
izing.  promotions.  EVERYTHING  I 
Sincere,  conscientious.  Proven  civic 
leader  and  public  official.  In  a  rut. 
Seek  Chart  Area  1,  daily  circulation 
to  50.000.  $7500.  minimum.  JUST  AN 
INTERVIEW.  Box  2308,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  TEAM 
Business  Manager,  Elditor.  Ad  Man¬ 
ager — three  top  men  to  run  daily 
paper.  Improved  business  guaranteed. 
Experience  and  training  open  to  close 
investigation.  Salary  and  percentage. 
Write  Box  2307.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  Manager — 24  years  ex¬ 
perience,  all  phases.  Large  New  York 
paper,  references — age  47.  Seek  simi¬ 
lar  or  nssistant  on  large  i>aper  any- 
where.  Uox  2218,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FORMER  Labor  leader  in  delivery 
seeking  a  position  as  Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  and/or  News  Agency 
Manager.  Willing  to  travel  anywhere 
In  U.  S.  Box  2110,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Bsher. _ 

WANTED:  aRCULA-nON  Manager. 
Position  on  fundamentally  and  circula¬ 
tion  sound  weekly  or  semi-weekly :  con¬ 
templating  converting  to  daily.  West¬ 
ern  states.  Top  man  expect  top  sal¬ 
ary,  42  years  old.  20  years  newspaper 
experience.  Promotion,  mail,  and  lit¬ 
tle  merchant.  Expert  on  conversion, 
available  July  1,  1955.  Box  2211,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  circulation  manager 
looking  for  challenging  job  with  fu¬ 
ture.  Age  32.  12  years  experience 

large  and  small  papers.  Seven  years 
with  present  employer  as  circulation 
manager  of  25,000  class  newspaper. 
Proven  record.  Know  all  phases. 
Ready  for  broader  opportunity.  Write 
Box  2306,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  15  years 
exi)erience  on  Morning.  Evening  and 
Sunday.  Proven  record  of  building 
sound  profitable  circulation,  reducing 
expenses  and  increasing  revenue.  Ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  Interested  only  in 
top  position  on  publication  of  60.000 
circulation  or  over  in  the  South.  Write 
Box  2305,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANT  NEW  ENGLAND  area.  Now 
employed  4  years,  2nd  man  17.000 
A.M  and  P.M.  combination  7  years 
newspaper  circulation.  Experienced 
all  phases.  Family  man,  age  26,  mar¬ 
ried  6  years.  Vacationing  area  in 
July.  Box  2329,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  US  immediately  in 
changing  your  subscription  address  as 
it  takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLIi  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

PROGRESSIVE 

RELY  on  sound  methods  that  produce 
and  maintain  smooth  departmental  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  healthy  linage  growth. 

THOROUGH  KNOWLEDGE 

all  phases  of  Classified ;  Tech¬ 
niques;  Promotion,  etc.,  ac¬ 
quired  in  over  26  years  experi¬ 
ence,  one  paper  and  comiwti- 
tive  fields. 

PRESBINT  JOB  over  10  years,  seek 
good  opportunity  medium  size  paper 
with  Classified-minded  lAiblisher. 

Box  2246,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AVAILABLE  in  June  —  Advertising 
Manager-Salesman.  30  years  all  phases 
local  and  national.  Layout  and  copy 
my  specialty.  Want  to  settle  down  in 
Chart  Area  3  or  4,  Box  2015,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN 
seeks  opportunity  as  Ad  Manager,  8 
years  as  manager  of  successful  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  6  years  as  display  sales¬ 
man  with  2  (  60.000-100,000)  newspa¬ 
pers.  Fully  qualified  to  do  a  eom- 
iwtent  job.  Heavy  experience  in  all 
phases.  Very  best  references.  Family 
man,  age  37.  Prefer  chart  area  2  or  4. 
Each  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  at¬ 
tention.  Box  2220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER— looking  for  an 
outstanding  advertising  director  or 
manager?  It  will  pay  you  to  take 
another  look  at  Box  2011  in  the  May 
7  issue  of  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  man  for 
six  years  with  60.000  daily  seeks  more 
responsible  position  in  Chart  12 
Aren.  Age  29,  family.  Best  references. 
Box  2304,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

NEWSMAN,  knowhow ;  college ;  sin¬ 
gle,  travel ;  left  eye  bad ;  want  back 
to  press,  was  out;  start  at  base  pay; 
no  draft ;  i>ay  own  fare ;  ready  now. 
Box  2026,  Ikiitor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  -  PHOIDGRAPHER.  33. 
seeks  job  in  South  America.  Speak 
Spanish.  Box  2014,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  AND  NEWS  Reporter.  June 
Grad.  BA-English.  4  years  coilege  edi¬ 
torial  experience  in  sports  and  news. 
Draft  exempt,  car.  Any  salary  that  is 
fair.  Will  travel.  Box  2021,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR.  30,  returning  from 
once-in-lifetime  European  pleasure  tour 
of  four  months,  wants  one-man  wire 
job  on  eastern  PM  daily  (20,000-30,0^ 
circulation).  Held  last  job  six  years. 
References.  Available  first  June.  Box 
2031,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR'TER  -  REWRITE,  city  hall, 
court  house,  general  assignment,  fea¬ 
tures.  Degree,  married.  Box  2113,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SLOT  MAN  on  50,000  afternoon  daily 
of  unusually  high  standards  seeks  desk 
job  on  Eastern  metropolitan  daily,  pre¬ 
ferably  an  AM.  ’This  man  is  fast,  fully 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  desk  work 
and  can  write  good  heads.  Age  34.  Box 
2118.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED— chance  to  grow  with  driv¬ 
ing  daily  by  29-year-old  Sunday-assist- 
ant  news  editor  of  20,000  circulation 
paper.  Now  In  Midwest,  but  will  go 
anywhere  there’s  a  JOB  to  be  done. 
Married,  BSJ,  MIA,  Vet.  SDX.  Try 
Box  2109.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSIS’TANT  EDI’TOR.  28,  on  8.000 
circulation  daily,  AB  Harvard  with 
honors,  political  science.  2'A  years  ex¬ 
perience  reporting  and  desk,  seeks 
good  desk  job  or  sub-editorship  with 
future.  Box  2205,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

aTY  EDITOR 

Young,  25,  on  23,000-plus  daily  seek¬ 
ing  managing  editor  spot  or  promotion 
beginning  in  Chart  Areas  3,  4  or  5. 
'Those  wanting  a  beginner  need  not 
apply.  Box  223$,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

COMPETENT  reporter,  28.  wants  job 
on  well-edited  daily  newspaper.  Single, 
car,  go  anywhere,  A.  Collins,  340  W. 
Laurel.  Compton,  California. 

EDITORIAL  OR  Reporting  position  de¬ 
sired.  Experienced  metropolitan  copy- 
reader,  small  daily  sports  editor.  SMk 
permanent  location.  (Thart  Areas  5,  6. 
Vet,  28,  Married.  Box  2212,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  reporter- 
photographer  would  like  metropolitan 
writing  job.  Paper,  Publicity,  house 
organ,  travel,  etc.  Now  employed  near 
NYC.  Box  1841,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT,  copydesk 
position  wanted.  Ex  Marine  officer. 
5^  years  exjMrience,  including  sports 
editor  small  daily,  free  lance  maga¬ 
zine  sales,  news  bureau  work.  Now 
with  New  York’s  quality  AM  daily 
and  slot  man  bi-monthly  slick  maga¬ 
zine.  Operate  graphic,  own  car.  Prefer 
large  daily  Chart  Area  10  but  will 
consider  good  offer.  ($5200  minimum). 
AB  cum  laude  and  MSJ  Columbia,  age 
24.  married.  2  children.  ((Child’s  health 
necessitates  move).  Box  2231,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  EDITDR — 10  years  on  top 
US  daily  and  its  Sunday  magazine  (as 
executive  editor).  Employers  will  give 
excellent  references.  Want  magazine 
or  public  relations  job  that  offer  a 
future.  Box  2216,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANHA’TTAN.  If  you’re  looking  for  a 
good  reporter  (girl).  I  am  one.  Age 
23,  3  years  as  byliner  on  metropolitan 
daily.  Now  employed.  Box  2242,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEWSWOMAN,  experienced  in  all 
types  of  newsreporting  and  feature  as¬ 
signments,  national  journalism  award 
winner  .now  on  middle-sized  paper, 
seeks  job  on  larger  paper.  In  late 
20’s.  Box  2204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PSYCHOLOGIST  will  do  e.xeellent 
child-care  column  for  free.  Box  2206. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  Motivated  to  learn  busi¬ 
ness  as  it  should  be  learned.  Need  a 
start  with  daily  or  weekly  anywhere. 
Ability  to  think  as  well  as  write, 
photography,  AB  degree,  veteran,  per¬ 
ceptive.  adaptable,  25.  single  with  car. 
Now  Connecticut  anxious  to  start.  Box 
2219.  Bkiitor  A  Publisher. 

STARTING  REPORTER— 26,  single. 
4A,  with  BS,  limited  experience,  seeks 
job  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  metropolitan  areas.  Box  2201, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TRADE  Journal  writing  job  wanted 
Chart  Area  6  by  newsman,  29 ;  five 
years  experience.  Box  2217,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

VET,  B.A.  wants  Bkiitorial  Position. 
Preferably  New  England  Area.  Knows 
Advertising.  Age  23,  single.  Box  2247. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ABLE  City  Hall  reporter  seeks  street 
or  desk  job.  Missouri  grail.  Vet. 
Box  2335.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BOATING  EDITOR:  Qualified  to  con¬ 
duct  column,  page  or  magazine,  in¬ 
cluding  national  and  point-of-sale  pro¬ 
motion  of  its  advertising  potential. 
Married.  47.  Employed.  Box  2309. 
Editor  A  Publisher, 
bib  YOU  LIKE  Ernie  Pyle’s  style? 
Mine  is  similar.  If  you  really  did 
like  it.  I’ll  work  for  you — anywhere. 
Send  for  a  free  sample.  Box  2301, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER^hree 
years  in  general  reporting  covering  all 
beats.  Seeks  job  on  good  new.sheet 
offering  reasonable  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Young,  has  family.  Now 
located  in  the  north  east  but  will  take 
attractive  offer  from  any  area.  Has 
car.  Box  2328.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  REPORTER,  June  Journalism 
grad.  Draft  exempt.  Experienced. 
Chart  Area  1,  2.  3.  Jay  Brown.  13( 
Fenimore  St.,  Brooklyn  26.  New  York 
BU  4-1804. 

I  REPORTER.  2*^  years  experience. 
Journalism  degree.  KTA  member,  vet¬ 
eran.  Box  2332,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SPOR’TSWRITER— Desk  or~Staff~ ExI 
perienced.  Detailed  replies  all  inquiries. 
Box  2326,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


FLYING  REPORTER  31,  vet,  family, 
licensed  pilot,  use  camera,  recent  J 
school  MA  with  honors.  Tempt  me. 
Box  2310,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TORMEiTNEWSPAyE'R  reporter,  now 
radio  reporter,  short-hand  thrown  in, 
seeking  writing  job  in  New  York 
area.  English  major-32-married.  Will 
consider  any  good  proposal,  including 
secretarial  work  leading  to  editorial 
or  writing  assignments.  Box  2333, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANA'gING  editor  large  daily 
seeks  new  opportunities.  Circulation 
guaranteed  if  given  free  hand.  Write 
Box  2320. _ Editoi^  A  Publisher. 

TOP  FLIGH'T  ” 

NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERMAN 
Has  gone  far  as  he  can  go  on  one  of 
America’s  finest  papers.  Over  20  yean 
same  paper,  reporter,  foreign  corr^ 
spondent,  city  editor,  promotion,  now 
executive  $15,000  salary.  Wants  chance 
to  be  Editor  or  manager  daily  paper 
or  magazine.  No  rush  about  this  and 
money  secondary  to  chance  to  be  boss 
some  day.  Highest  references.  Mar¬ 
ried.  early  40’s.  all  correspondence 
must  be  confidential.  Box  2302,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

FEATURE  WRITER  available  imme¬ 
diately.  Newspaper  experience — music, 
art,  people,  travel.  International  rela¬ 
tions.  Ivy  League  M.A..  vet.  marrie<L 
25.  Prefer  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  but  win 
consider  any  challenging  offer.  Box 
2336,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
SEEKS  RE-T.OrA'nON  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

SUCCESSFUL  record  proves  excep¬ 
tional  ability  to  reduce  costs,  meet  edi¬ 
torial  requirements  and  maintain  lerr- 
ice  to  advertisers.  Box  2034.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT,  does  your  page  coat 
satisfy  you  7  Desire  to  work  with  pa¬ 
per  whose  composing  room  needs  vast 
improvement.  References:  Ton  nrodu^ 
tion  men.  Desire  interview  at  Chicago 
ANPA.  Box  2025,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  Foreman.  Daily 
Paper.  Experienced  in  all  departments. 
Capable  leader.  Union  or  open  shop. 
Ix>w  page  costs.  Box  2225,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  -  TEI.ETYPESETTER  Tipi 
erator-Monitor  desires  situation  West 
Coast.  Young,  competent,  male.  Union. 
Address  Box  2303.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN,  diversi¬ 
fied  in  several  types  of  presswork. 
Now  supervising,  outstanding  with 
color  work.  Seeking  change  for  good 
cause.  Non-drinker,  non-smoker,  a 
family  man.  Box  2325,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Photofcraphy 


PHOTOGRAPHER— 30,  single.  vet¬ 
eran,  12  years  experience.  Color.  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture.  News.  Available  July  1st. 
Box  2237.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  Writing  posi¬ 
tion  sought  by  ex-newspaperman  with 
five  years  experience  as  sports  Editor, 
Makeup  Editor,  city  hall  and  polie* 
reimrter.  College  Grad,  English  Major, 
age  28.  vet.  single.  East  preferred. 
Box  2101,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBUC  RELATIONS  Director.  1$ 
years  top  experience.  Seeks  industrial, 
transportation,  travel  opportunity.  38, 
Mature.  Box  2210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR, 
35.  City  University,  Ex-newsman.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  of  promotion, 
publications,  writing,  seeks  iKwition 
in  industry.  Available  summer  or 
early  fall.  Box  2316,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _ _ _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Writer-aide. 
Solid  background  newspaper,  radi<^ 
TV  news.  Journalism  degree,  KTA 
member,  veteran.  Box  2331,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bj  Robert  U.  Brown 

Continuing  last  week’s  dis¬ 
cussion  on  what  the  press  can 
do  about  the  rising  tide  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  it  seems 
to  us  that  most  newspaper  com¬ 
ment  on  the  problem  involves 
what  adults  think  the  problem 
is  and  what  adults  think  should 
be  done  about  it.  We'  are  prob¬ 
ably  all  guilty  of  this  at  times 
because  it  is  so  difficult  for  an 
adult  mind  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  juvenile. 

The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  has  tried  a  different 
approach.  It  has  just  published 
a  five-part  series  on  how  their 
problems  look  to  the  juveniles 
themselves.  Two  reporters,  Bert 
Reisman  and  Bill  Pulsifer, 
were  assigned  to  the  story 
three'  months  ago  to  talk  to 
young  people  from  every  walk 
of  teenage  life. 

The  T-U  reporters  tried  to 
find  out  how  juvenile.s  spend 
their  time;  how  they  feel  about 
the  problems  in  which  they  are 
involved  and  about  the  world 
around  them;  how  they  get  into 
trouble.  “The  objective  was  to 
let  young  people  tell  their  own 
story  in  their  own  words.  The 
hope  was  that  the  story  would 
present  a  picture  of  the  teen¬ 
age  community  as  an  adult' 
rarely  sees  it,”  the  newspaper 
stated. 

*  *  * 

Tins  is  how  the  story  was 
obtained : 

In  eight  Rochester  high 
schools  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  coopei-ated  to  introduce 
the  Times-Union  two-man  team 
to  teenagers  from  all  academic 
and  socio-economic  levels.  The 
youngsters  were  from  the  top 
of  their  classes,  the  middle  and 
the  bottom.  In  addition,  two 
rural  schools  were  included. 

To  reach  youths  who  would 
be  active  in  certain  types  of 
organizations,  the  reporters 
went  to  five  character-building 
agencies  and  settlement  hou.ses. 

Another  group  included  teen¬ 
agers  in  trouble.  From  the 
Police  Bureau’s  records  the  re¬ 
porters  obtained  the  names  of 
youngsters  recently  arrested. 
They  got  their  cooperation. 

To  get  the  story  from  juven¬ 
ile  delinquents,  they  contacted 
John  B.  Costello,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  State  Agricultural 
School.  He  agreed  to  let  the 
T-U  interview  delinquents  un¬ 
der  custody.  It  was  the  first 
intei’vie'w  of  its  kind  by  news¬ 
paper  reporters  in  the  10.5-year 
history  of  the  school. 


To  supplement  the  scores  of 
interviews,  the  newspapermen 
called  on  five  of  the  men  in 
closest  contact  with  the  com- 

Conscientious  Press 

Washington 

Even  an  act  of  Congress 
couldn’t  induce  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  Edith  H.  Cockrill  to 
open  her  court  to  the  press  but 
now  that  she  has  experimented 
on  a  voluntary  trial  basis,  she’s 
enthusiastic  about  the  coverage. 

Congress,  acting  on  protests 
from  newsmen,  passed  a  law 
giving  juvenile  court  judges  the 
power  to  admit  the  press  after 
she  placed  her  refusal  on  as¬ 
serted  lack  of  authority.  Then 
she  refused  to  admit  reporters, 
anyway. 

After  a  conference  with 
Washington  editors  several 
months  ago  she  agreed  to  a 
trial  with  stipulations  against 
use  of  names,  etc.  This  week 
she  said:  “the  Washington 
press  has  done  an  extremely 
conscientious  job  so  far.  They’re 
helping  us  to  accomplish  our 
purpose — help  children  to  live 
normal  happy  lives.” 

munity’s  teenage I’s  to  give  their 
candid  views  of  teenagers  as 
human  beings. 

A  tape  recorder  captured  the 
flavor  of  teenage  language  in 
54  of  the  most  extensive  inter¬ 
views.  Those  interviewed  spoke 
with  a  promise  of  anonymity. 
*  *  * 

In  concluding  their  series, 
the  two  reporters  summed  up: 

“There  are  relatively  few 
teenagers  who  commit  crimes. 
There  are  fewer  yet  whose  be¬ 
havior  doesn’t  provoke  some 
kind  of  adult  reaction — whether 
that  reaction  be  praise,  con- 
cein  or  condemnation. 

“Howevei',  there  is  an  army 
of  restless  boys  and  girls  in 
love  with  life  which  is  massed 
at  the  boundary  that  marks 
right  from  wrong. 

“Their  world  spins  around 
school,  sports,  church,  hobbies 
and  ‘dates.’  They  are  involved 
in  a  constant  search  for  things 
to  do  that  interest  them. 

“Delinquent  behavior  never 
stems  from  church  activities, 
rarely  from  school,  sports  or 
hobbies.  It  does  result  from 
preoccupation  with  cars,  dates 
and  the  search  for  entertain¬ 
ment. 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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June  2-4— We$t  Virginia  Press  Association,  summer  outing,  Beclley 
W.  Va. 

June  2-4 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  67th  annual  spring  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Lawtonian,  Lawton,  Okla. 

Juno  2-5 — Georgia  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  DeSoto 
Hotel,  Savannah,  Ga. 

June  3-4— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  summer  convention, 
Ruidoso,  N.  M. 

June  3-5— Press  Photographers  Short  Course,  8th  annual.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

June  4— Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting.  Hotel  Brunswick, 
Moncton,  N.  B. 

June  5-8 — ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

June  5-8 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  annual  convention. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

June  6-10 — Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  conducted  by  Gilbert 
P.  Farrar,  sponsored  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

June  8-1  f — National  Press  Photographers'  Association  eonvention, 
Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

June  9-11 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  87th  annual  summer  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Patten,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

June  9-11 — Mississippi  Press  Association  convention,  Buena  Vista 
Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

June  10-11 — Texas  Press  Association,  76th  annual  convention  and 
diamond  jubilee,  Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston,  Texas. 

June  10-12 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  midsummer  meeting, 
Cumberland  Fall  State  Park,  Ky. 

June  I  I — Canadian  Press  French-language  regional  meeting, 
Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa. 

June  12-17 — Special  Libraries  Association,  Newspaper  Division, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Mich. 

June  13-16— International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers, 
coundl  meeting,  Rathaus,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

June  16 — Associated  Press  News  Executives  council,  California- 
Nevada,  annual  conference,  Stanford  University. 

June  16-18 — Texas  Press  Association,  76th  annual  meeting,  Galvez 
Hotel,  Galveston,  Tex. 

June  16-19 — National  Editorial  Association,  annual  convention, 
Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Alberta,  Canada. 

June  17 — Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Macdonald 
Hotel,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

June  17-18 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers,  68th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Umpqua  Hotel,  Roseburg,  Ore. 

June  18-19 — Virginia  Press  Association,  new  writer's  seminar. 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

June  19-20 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  mid-summer  sessions,  Wentworth-By-The-Sea,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

June  24-26 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  summer  meeting, 
Ruttger's  Birchmont  Hotel,  Bemidji,  Minn. 

June  26-27 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Hotel  Connoaut,  Conneaut  Lake  Park,  Crawford 
County,  Pa. 


um  KflnDEit 


A/e^atiatot 


FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Lincoln  Building . . .  New  York,  N.  Y, 
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Standouts  for  speed  } 


Among  birds,  it’s  the  duck 
hawk;  in  straight  dives  he’s 
been  clocked  at  180  mph.  In 
composing  rooms,  it’s  .  .  . 


the  Linotype  COMET! 

The  Linotype  Comet  can  cast  slugs  faster  than  any  person  or 
mechanical  device  can  operate  its  keyboard,  and  is  unmatched 
for  simplicity  of  design  that  provides  more  accessibility  and  re¬ 
duces  maintenance  time. 

The  keyboard  and  front  swing  open, 
and  the  keyrod  frame  lifts  out  as  a  unit. 

These  exclusive  Linotype  features  open 
the  machine  from  front  to  back  and  make 
assemblies  quickly  available  for  inspection. 

This  speed  and  ease  of  maintenance  are 
important  economy  features  under  today’s 
fast-paced  working  conditions.  front  swings  open 

No  wonder  the  Comet— the  fastest-setting  straight  matter 
machine  in  the  world— is  also  the  fastest-selling. 


Hydraquadders  are 
''maintenance  free'' 

Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  Production 
Manager  of  The  Evening  Star  and 
The  Sunday  Star,  Washington,  D.  C., 
states  their  seven  Hydraquadders 
“have  given  us  very  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  .  .  .  very  easy  to  operate,  and, 
so  far,  maintenance  free.” 

See  how  Linotype's  new  Hydra- 
quadder  can  cut  your  costs. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5 


Set  in  Linotype  Timet  Roman  and  membert  of  the  Spartan  /amity 


,  N.Y.  Q 


LINOTYPE 


Ag«iici«$:  Atlonta,  Boston,  Chicogo,  Cleveland,  Dollos,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Froncisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


GREATEST  natural  growth 

.  . .  since  World  War  il 


62,828  new  families  183,887  total  families 


These  last  ten  years  have  marked  the  emergence  of  The 
News  as  Washington’s  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper. 
With  the  addition  of  new  features,  new  equipment  and  an 
ever-better  product,  The  News  has  done  far  and 
away  the  outstanding  natural  circulation  job  in  the 

nation’s  capital.  Combined  with  the  economy  of 
The  News’  $500  page,  these  continuing  improvements 

make  it  Washington’s  Best  Advertising  Buy! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NIW  YORK.Worfd-r«l*grain  t  Tht  Sun 


ClEVfLAND . Praii 

PITTSBUROH . Prtsi 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N,w, 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timti 


COLUMBUS . Citinn 

ONONNATI . Pest 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 
KNOXVILLE . NnwfSmtiiwI 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rock,  Mountain  Now,  EVANSVILLE . ProM 

BIRMINOHAM . Post-Horoid  HOUSTON . Pros, 

MEMPHIS . Pross-Sciniitor  FORT  WORTH . PtoM 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .  Commorciol  Appooi  ALBUQUERQUE . TrAasw 

WASHINGTON . Now,  EL  PASO . HaroM-Poit 


Oanarol  Advartising  Dapartmant,  330  Park  Avanua.  Naw  Yark  City 


Chlcoga  San  FrasKlua  Ootrai,  Cincinnati  PtiHodolpMa  DoWoc 


